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HISTORY 

OF  THE 

IRISH  REBELLION. 

PART  1. 

Hevieio  of  the  History  of  Ireland^  from  the  first  Inva^- 
sion  of  the  Englishy  in  the  Year  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy. 


CHAP.  I. 

IBefore  entering  upon  a detail  of  that  unhappy 
struggle  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  distracted  and  considerably  impaired 
the  population,  consequently  injured  the  trade  and 
diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  country  of  the  former, 
we  shall  take  a short  retrospective  view  (that  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  nature  of  our  subject)  of  its 
VoL.  I.  A 
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general  history  from  the  time  of  its  first  invasion  by 
the  English  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  the  year 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy>  to  the  period 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  principal  object 
of  our  consideration. 

Torn  by  intestine  dissentions  divided  into  a number 
of  weak  and  petty  states,  and  harrassed  by  the  inces- 
sant invasions  of  tlie  Danes,  tire  people  of  Ireland,  with 
the  e>:ception  of  a few  religious  devotees,  continued 
later  than  most  other  European  nations  in  d state  of 
barbarian  darkness  and  commotion.  No  law  had  any 
weight  but  that  of  force  ; no  tie  extended  further  than 
the  limits  of  the  territory  possessed  by  any  particular 
sept  or  clan  into  which  the  people  were  divided  ; a 
chieftain  distinguished  by  strength  of  body,  ferocity  of 
manners,  or  superior  skill  in  conducting  a predatory 
band  in  quest  of  plunder,  was  the  only  object  of  their 
attachment  and  admiration.  In  such  a state  of  socie- 
ty, acts  of  treachery  and  brutality  abounded,  which 
were  not  unfrequently  alleviated  by  noble  instances 
of  magnanimity,  benevolence  and  hospitality,  virtues 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  civilized  life,  but  nearly  pecu- 
liar to  the  ardent  temper  and  elevated  imagination  of 
the  savage# 
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Meantime  England,  consolidated  into  one  great  and 
powerful  kingdom,  under  the  dominion  of  William  I. 
commonly  called  the  Conqueror,  and  his  successors, 
advanced  rapidly  in  knowledge,  in  civilization,  and  in 
strength,  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  her  consequence 
and  importance  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  Occupied, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Flenry  II.  with  repelling  the 
restless  inroads  of  her  neighbours  the  Scots  and  at- 
tempts to  reduce  them  under  her  dominion,  with  de- 
fending and  enlarging  her  possessions  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  with  repressing  domestic  animosities,  she 
began,  under  the  administration  of  that  great  and  po- 
litic, though  not  always  fortunate  prince,  to  turn  her 
attention  towards  Ireland.  The  proximity  of  its  situ- 
ation to  England  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  were  not 
overlooked  by  Henry,  who  w^as  fully  sensible  of  the 
vast  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  his  own  king- 
dom from  the  conquest  of  the  sister  island. 

Statesmen,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  ambition,  are 
seldom  at  a loss  for  plausible  pretences  to  justify  their 
undertakings  ; but,  at  a time  when  the  popes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  truly  deplorable  state,  of  mental  dark- 
ness in  which  mankind  were  involved,  arrogated  to 
themselves  not  only  supreme  authority  over  the  spiri- 
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tual  concerns  of  the  church,  but  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  world,  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  was  deemed  by  Henry  necessary  to 
give  a sanction  to  his  projected  enterprise. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  was,  for  several  years,  obliged  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  though  the  ambitious  prelate, 
eager  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own  authority  by 
having  the  Irish  church  reduced  to  a complete  de- 
pendance  on  the  see  of  Rome,  issued  a bull  in  the  year 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  authorising 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  Henry,  together  with  a ring,  in  token  of  his 
being  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 


While  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  however,  Der- 
mod  Mac-Murchad,  Irish  provincial  king  of  the 
countries  of  Ossory,  Decies,  and  other  territories  of 
Leinster,  having  seduced  and  carried  off  the  wife  of 
0‘Rourke,  king  of  Brelfney,  while  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent on  a pilgrimage,  the  husband  called  on  Roderic 
0‘Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  to  assist  him  in  puni- 
shing the  Leinstrian  prince.  By  their  united  efforts, 
and  the  defection  of  his  owm  subjects,  who  hated  him 
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for  his  tyranny,  Dermod  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  to 
leave  his  mistress,  together  with  his  kingdom,  at  the 
disposal  of  his  enemies.  Instigated  by  revenge,  he  fled, 
with  rancour  in  his  breast,  to  Guienne,  in  South 
France,  where  Henry  then  was ; and,  prostrating  him- 
self at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection,  and  his  assist- 
ance towards  regaining  his  dominions  ; promising, 
should  he  jsucceed,  to  hold  them  in  vassalage  of  the 
crown  of  England, 

Henry  saw  at  once  the  benefit  that  might  accrue 
from  this  occurrence  ; and,  encouraging  the  fugitive 
prince  by  the  most  courteous  demeanour,  accepted  his 
vassalage,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  vigorous  sup- 
port, As  his  situation  would  not  at  that  time  allow  his 
personal  interference  in  his  behalf,  he  presented  him 
with  letters  of  credence,  addressed  to  his  own  subjects, 
permitting  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  mo- 
narch of  Leinster. 

With  these  he  departed  to  England,  and  published 
them  in  Bristol,  then  the  principal  port  of  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Ireland.  There  he  re- 
mained a w hole  month  without  a prospect  of  gaining 
succour,  and  had  begun  to  despair  of  restoration. 
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when  Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke,  surnanied  Strong- 
bow,  on  account  of  his  feats  of  archery,  distinguished 
no  less  by  his  affability  and  generosity  than  by  his 
military  talents,  but  who  was  estranged  from  the  royal 
favour  and  of  dissipated  fortune,  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  likely  to  close  with  his  proposals. 

He  accordingly  jSressed  Richard  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  even  promised  to  give  him  his  daughter 
Eva  in  marriage,  and  to  make  him  heir  to  his  domini- 
ons, Overcome  by  such  seducing  offers,  the  earl  pro- 
mised to  assist  him  with  a considerable  force  in  the  en- 
suing spring,  provided  he  could  obtain  from  Henry  his 
particular  licence  and  approbation. 

Conceiving  that  by  this  negociation  he  had  effectu- 
ally secured  the  recovery  of  his  territories,  Dermod 
immediately  proceeded  to  St  Davids  in  South  Wales, 
intending  to  return  by  that  course  privately  to  Ireland, 
and  there  to  await  in  silence  the  arrival  of  his  ally 
with  a force  to  support  him.  During  his  journey,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  add  to  his  adherents,  Robert 
Fitzstephen,  governor  of  Cardigan,  a magnanimous, 
brave,  and  skilful  soldier,  eminent  for  loyalty,  whom 
Rice-ap-Grlffith,  a Welch  chieftan,  who  commanded 
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in  the  country  about  Pembroke,  had  imprisoned,  that 
he  might  not  be  in  a situation  to  oppose  an  intended 
revolt  against  Henry.  To  Fitzstephen  and  to  his  ma- 
ternal brother,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Dermod  bound 
himself  to  cede  the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a large  por- 
tion of  land,  as  ^oon  as  he  should  be  fairly  re-establish- 
ed* 

After  receiving  their  solemn  protestations  to  join  him 
in  the  spring  with  their  followers,  he  set  sail  with  his 
Irish  train  and  a few  Welch  adventurers,  and  landed 
without  being  observed  on  the  Irish  coast,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine. 

Punctual  to  his  engagements,  Fitzstephen,  together 
with  Maurice  de  Prendergarst,  sailed  from  Wales  in 
the  beginning  of  May  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  ; and  making  his  appearance  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  W exford,  disembarked  nis  forces,  consisting  of 
forty  knights,  sixty  men  in  armour,  and  five  hund- 
red archers,  in  the  bay  of  Eannow,  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  Wexford,  which,  after  he  had  been  joined 
by  Dermod,  surrendered  to  his  arms,  though  not  be- 
fore the  garrison  had  sustained  a vigorous  assault. 
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Having  received  a further  reinforcement  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Fitzgerald,  Dermod’s  power  was  so  conside- 
rably increased,  that  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the  lord 
of  Ossory,  whose  territories,  together  with  those  of  De- 
cies  and  Glandelagh,  he  had  ravaged  and  laid  waste  : 
and  even  O^Connor,  who  made  his  appearance  against 
him  with  a numerous  army,  consisting  of  the  troops  of 
Connaught,  Breffney,  Thomond,  and  some  lords  of 
Leinster,  afraid  to  risk  a battle,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  an  accommodation,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  king 
of  Leinster  ; on  condition  that  he  did  homage  for  his 
dominions,  that  he  introduced  no  more  British  adven- 
turers into  Ireland,  and  that  he  delivered  up  his  fa- 
vourite son  as  an  hostage  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

After  receiving  the  submission  of  Dublin,  and  giv- 
ing his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Donald  0‘Brien, 
prince  of  Thornond,  who  consequently  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  O^Connor  and  united  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  his  father-in-law,  Dermod  began,  notwith- 
standing the  late  treaty,  to  aspire  to  sovereign  power, 
and  to  plot  the  downfal  of  the  king  of  Connaught. 


To  secure  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object. 
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he  dispatched  pressing  solicitations  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  hasten  his  preparations,  who  accordingly, 
notwithstanding  a peremptory  mandate  from  Henry 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  set  sail  with  an  army  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  knights,  and  about 
thirteen  hundred  archers,  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vv'aterford,  in  the  month  of  August,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  In  conjunction 
with  Raymond  le  Gross,  a nephew  of  Fitzstephen, 
whom  he  had  sent  before  him  with  the  vanguard,  he 
advanced  immediately  to  the  attack  of  that  city* 
Though  twice  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  he  returned 
a third  time  to  the  assault  with  determined  valour, 
and  having  succeeded  in  making  a breach,  rushed 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  into  the  town,  putting 
all  without  distinction  to  the  sword,  till  the  arrival  of 
Dermod  put  a period  to  the  slaughter.  After  consum- 
mating the  nuptials  of  the  earl  with  Eva,  Dermod’s 
daughter,  according  to  their  or  iginal  stipulation,  the 
two  chieftains  marched  with  their  united  forces  to 
chastise  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  and 
to  oppose  0‘Comior,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  Intimidated  by  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  British  troops,  the  forces 

of  the  king  of  Connaught  returned  home.  Dublin 
VoL.  L B 
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was  taken  by  assault,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
slaughtered  or  drowned  in  the  Liffey  ; while  Hesculf 
Mac-Torcal,  the  governor,  with  several  others,  hav- 
ing escaped  on  board  some  ships,  fled  to  the  Hebudes. 
Strongbow  was  invested  with  the  lordship  of  Dublin, 
whence  he  marched  into  Meath,  carrying  slaughter 
and  devastation  in  his  train. 

The  Irish,  accustomed  only  to  desultory  w^arfare*^ 
incapable  of  making  a long  continued  effort  to  resist 
their  enemies,  and  not  politic  enough  to  unite  in  their 
own  defence,  appear,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, to  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  steady  va^ 
lour  and  discipline  of  the  British  adventurers,  who  ra- 
pidly gained  fresh  confederates  and  fresh  ground  in  the 
island.  Henry,  however,  who  indeed  had  forbid  Strong- 
boW’s  departure  for  Ireland,  grown  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cess, issued  a mandate,  enjoining  all  his  subjects  in  that 
country  instantly  to  return  home  under  penalty  of  high 
treason,  prohibiting  all  supplies  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
from  his  own  kingdom,  and  expressed  in  high  terms  his 
disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.  Deprived,  by  this 
jealousact  of  his  sovereign,  of  all  assistance  from  abroad, 
deserted,  in  consequence,  by  many  of  his  knights 
and  their  followers,  who  obeyed  the  order  of  their  so- 
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vereign,  and  abandoned,  after  the  death  of  Dermod 
which  quickly  followed,  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
Irish  allies,  the  earl  experienced  a nearly  fatal  reverse 
of  fortune. 

0‘Connor,  taking  advantage  of  his  destitute  situ- 
ation,  aided  by  the  exertions  of  Lawrence  O^Tool, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  flew  from  chief  to  chief, 
exhorting  them  to  seize  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pel the  invaders,  mustered  an  army  stated  at  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  invested  him  in  Dublin  with  hia 
whole  force,  while  a fleet  of  thirty  Danish  vessels 
blockaded  the  harbour.  Fatigued  by  unceasing  watch- 
fulness during  a siege  of  two  months,  oppressed  by 
famine  and  disease,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  having  no  hope  of  succour,  w^ere 
compelled  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation. 
By  the  advice  of  0‘Tool,  their  proposals  were  reject- 
ed, the  besiegers  declaring  that  no  terms  would  be 
listened  to  which  had  not  for  their  basis  the  total  eva- 
cuation of  the  country  by  the  Britons.  An  animated 
speech  made  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  determined  the 
English  troops  : If  we  must  fall,”  said  he,  “ let  it 
not  be  by  the  hands  of  a treacherous  and  revengeful 
fce  after  we  shall  have  put  ourselves  into  their 
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power:  let  us  rather,  while  they  fancy  us  sunk  in 
despondence,  rush  on  their  entrenchments,  and  die, 
[ as  we  have  lived,  the  terror  of  our  barbarian  enemies.’’ 
His  magnanimous  spirit  was  caught  by  the  assembly. 
Next  day  an  assault,  rendered  furious  by  desperation, 
was  unexpectedly  made  upon  the  assailants.  It  was 
pointed  at  the  quarter  where  O’Connor  commanded 
in  person.  The  onset  was  impetuous,  irresistible  ; 
the  rout  instantaneous  ! O'Connor  was  obliged  to 
mingle  half  naked  with  his  flying  troops,  who  were 
pursued  with  terrible  slaughter.  The  other  Irish 
chieftains,  witnesses  of  the  disaster  of  their  leader,  re- 
tired with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  Bri- 
tish masters  of  the  field,  of  an  immense  booty,  and 
of  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  during  a whole 
year.  The  Danish  fleet  also  withdrew,  leading  the 
sea  as  well  as  the  land  open  to  the  successful  adven- 
turers. 

Mean  time  Fitzstephen  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Wexfordians  in  the  fortress  of  Carrick,  which  he  him- 
self had  built  near  their  cit}".  Though  supported  by 
only  a very  slender  garrison,  he  repeatedly  repulsed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Unable  to  storm  the  for- 
tress, the  Wexfordians  had  recourse  to  the  most  exe- 
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crable,  perfidious,  and  despicable  means  of  success, 
perhaps  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  country. 
In  a parley  they  assured  Fitzstephen  that  Roderic 
0‘Connor  had  taken  Dublin  by  storm,  and  that  he 
had  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword  : They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  would  be  vain  to  think  of  resist- 
ance when  he  should  approach  to  make  the  same  exe- 
cution at  Carrick  : They  declared  themselves  to  be 
impressed  with  such  respect  for  his  virtues,  that,  if  he 
would  but  surrender  himself  to  them,  they  w ould  ship 
him  and  his  followers  for  Wales,  in  order  that  they 
might  escape  the  resentment  of  the  vengeful  prince. 
Twm  bishops,  dressed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  solemn- 
ly swore  to  their  truth,  laying  at  the  same  time  their 
hands  on  the  cross,  on  the  host,  and  on  the  adored 
relicts  of  saints.  Fitzstephen  fell  a victim  to  their  per- 
fidy. He  accepted  their  terms,  and  was  immediately 
thrown  into  chains ; while  many  of  his  companions 
expired  under  the  horrible  and  inhuman  tortures  which 
the  malignant  fury  of  their  captors  indicted  on 
them. 

Strongbow,  who,  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
he  routed  0‘Connor  before  Dublin,  had  received  from 
Donald  Kevanah,  one  of  the  fev/  Irish  chieftains  who 
B3 
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rontinued  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  English,  in- 
telligence of  the  danger  of  Carrick,  marched  imme- 
diately to  its  relief.  He  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
from  an  ambuscade,  ’ in  passing  through  a defile  in  the 
territory  of  Hi-drone,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Carlow.  At  no  great  distance  from  Wexford,  he 
received  the  mortifying  information  of  Fitzste- 
phen’s  captivity,  together  with  a threat  from  the 
captors,  who  had  burned  their  city  and  retired  to  an 
islet  in  the  harbour,  that,  if  he  attempted  any  thing 
against  them,  they  would  without  mercy  put  their  few 
remaining  prisoners  to  death.  Alarmed  for  their 
safety,  he  immediately  turned  aside  from  Wexford, 
and  directed  his  course  towards  Ferns,  the  regal  seat 
of  the  monarchs  of  Leinster,  where,  after  he  had 
punished  several  of  his  enemies,  and  established  some 
useful  regulations,  he  received  a special  summons  from 
Henry  to  appear  and  answer  for  his  conduct,  a sum- 
mons which  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  disobey ; 
but,  appointing  governors  in  his  absence,  repaired 
instantly  to  England. 

Inconsiderable  as  the  restoration  of  Dermod,  a 
criminal  and  exiled  prince,  to  his  principality  may  at 
#rst  view  appear,  yet,  as  the  consequences  of  the  in- 
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vaslon  occasioned  by  his  application  to  a few  Welch  ad- 
venturers were  far  from  being  unimportant,  we  have 
been  particular  in  tracing  the  progress  of  his  arms  and 
those  of  his  allies.  History,  not  satisfied  with  mere- 
ly relating  facts,  disdains  not  to  descend  to  the  most 
minute  and  remote  occurrences,  estimating  their  im- 
portance, not  by  their  real  magnitude,  but  by  the  ef- 
fects they  are  likely  to  have  produced  on  the  state  of 
the  period  to  which  her  attention  is  more  immediately 
directed,  and  by  the  light  which  they  may  throw  on 
the  subject  of  her  consideration. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  pursue  the  progress  of 
the  English  arms  and  policy,  during  a period  more 
brilliant,  indeed,  but  productive,  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  of  consequences  less  obvious,  and  of 
advantages  less  solid,  than  reasonably  might  have 
been  expected  to  follow  the  successful  period  we  have 
just  had  under  our  observation.  Considered  as  an  alien 
from  the  constitution  of  that  country  of  which  it  has 
become  a member,  depressed  by  the  iron  hand  of 
power,  through  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  gover- 
nors unacquainted  with  the  genius,  the  manners,  and 
the  disposition  of  its  people,  unhappy  Ireland  has 
been  upwards  of  six  centuries  the  scene  of  bloodshed 
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and  desolation.  The  contracted  views  of  those  placed 
at  the  head  of  its  administration,  by  causing  them  to 
be  treated  in  general  as  objects  of  suspicion,  rather 
than  with  the  liberality  due  to  a free  people  living  un- 
der the  protection  of  a free  government,  have,  instead 
of  bringing  the  Irish  to  be  peaceable  and  useful 
members  of  that  community  to  which  they  apper- 
tain, rendered  them  turbulent  and  involuntary  sub- 
jects, ready  at  all  times  to  arm  against  those  whom 
they  esteem  their  oppressors,  and  to  plunge  themselves 
into  all  the  miseries,  the  inconceivable  horrors,  of  a 
civil  war. 


Henry,  previous  to  the  recal  of  Strongbow,  had 
been  engaged  in  a dangerous  contest  with  one  of  his 
own  subjects,  Becket,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Instigated  by  the  pope, 
Adrian  III.  the  same  who  granted  to  Henry  the  so- 
vereignty of  Ireland,  the  archbishop  had  pertinacious- 
ly  opposed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  whereby 
the  civil  was  declared  independent  on  the  ecclesiastic- 
al authority.  Incensed  by  his  insolence  and  ingrati- 
tude, Henry,  amongst  other  passionate  exclamma- 
tions,  was  overheard  to  complain  that  no  one  had  at- 
tempted to  rid  his  sovereign  of  the  turbulent  and 
refractory  prelate.  Four  of  his  knights,  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  their  monarch,  imagining  they 
could  not  better  display  their  promptitude  in  his  ser- 
vice, silently  quitted  France,  where  Henry  then  was, 
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and  making  all  speed  to  England,  assassinated  the 
archbishop  in  church,  while  performing  his  duty  at 
the  altar,  Henry  was  stunned  by  the  intelligence  of 
this  atrocious  deed,  which  threatened  to  arm  the  pa- 
pal power  for  his  destruction.  By  his  great  abilities, 
however,  he  frustrated  the  designs  of  his  enemies  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  having  brought  matters  to  an 
accommodation,  he  at  length  found  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, had  summoned  Strongbow,  as  we  formerly  ob- 
served, to  appear  and  answer  for  his  conduct. 

The  earl  waited  on  the  king  at  Newnhain,  near 
Gloucester,  and  surrendering  to  him  his  territory 
round  Dublin  and  his  maritime  fortresses,  was,  by  the 
intercession  of  his  uncle,  Hervey  de  Mountmorres, 
received  into  the  royal  favour,  and  permitted  to  retain 
all  his  other  Irish  possessions  under  Henry  and  his 
heirs  for  ever, 

Henry,  now  determined  to  push  his  personal  expe- 
dition to  Ireland  with  the  utmost  vigour,  accompa- 
nied by  the  earl,  proceeded  through  South  Wales 
to  Pembroke,  seizing  the  castles  of  many  Welch 
chieftains  in  his  route  : and  at  length  having  complet- 
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ed  his  preparations,  set  sail  from  Milford  Haven  with 
a fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels  and  about  five 
thousand  men.  He  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Water- 
ford, on  the  feast  of  St  Luke,  in  October,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Destitute  of  a 
common  interest  to  unite  them  in  their  own  defence, 
and  already  dispirited  by  the  successes  of  the  first  ad- 
venturers, the  Irish  made  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
king  of  England.  His  progress  resembled  more  the 
procession  of  a triumphant  prince  through  his  own 
dominions  than  the  march  of  an  invading  army.  The 
chieftains  flocked  eagerly  from  all  quarters  to  make 
Iheir  obeisance  : he  had  only  to  accept  their  homage^ 
The  men  of  Wexford  waited  on  him  soon  after  his 
landing,  and  delivered  up  their  prisoner,  Fitzstephen, 
whom  they  represented  as  a traitor.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  ; and  surrendering  to  Henry  the  town  of 
Wexford,  was  reinstated  in  his  other  possessions. 
The  grandeur  of  Henry,  his  condescension,  his  mu- 
nificence, seem  to  have  made  great  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  his  new  subjects,  whom 
he  magnificently  entertained  during  the  feast  of 
Christmas  in  an  immense  fabric  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  ; while  William  Fitz- 
andelm  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  were  dispatched  with  a 
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body  of  troops  against  O ‘Connor  of  Connaught,  and 
0‘Nial,  the  powerful  prince  of  Ulster,  who  declined 
submission. 

As  the  inclemency  of  the  season  prevented  the  re- 
duction of  these  monarchs,  Henry  summoned  the 
clergy  and  the  lords  who  had  made  their  submission 
to  meet  at  Cashel,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  aifairs  of  the  church,  the  ostensible  object  of  his 
invasion.  By  this  convention  Henry  was  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Ireland : The  clergy  were 
declared  independent  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  their  lands  exempted  from  secular 
taxes : But  the  most  important  decree  passed  by  this 
assembly,  a decree  which,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
shocks  by  which  the  country  has  been  convulsed,  has 
continued  unremittingly  to  exert  its  force,  was  that 
whereby  the  Irish  churches  were  reduced  to  a similarity 
with  that  of  England,  consequently  to  a dependance 
on  the  see  of  Rome. 

After  having  been  about  six  months  in  Ireland,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  had  made  several  regulations  for 
the  government  of  his  new  dominions,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  subdue  by  his  arms  the  whole  island,  he  was 
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unexpectedly  summoned,  before  he  had  ev^en  secured 
those  conquests  he  had  already  made,  to  appear  be- 
fore Albert  and  Theodinein  Normandy,  two  cardinals 
whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  murder  of  Becket,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication and  an  interdict  on  his  dominions,  acts  of  spi- 
ritual power,  which,  during  the  melancholy  reign  of 
bigotry  and  ignorance,  were  sufficient  to  convulse  the 
greatest  states,  and  to  shake  to  their  bases  the  thrones 
of  the  mightiest  monarchs ! Henry,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  with  wliich  he  was  threatened,  made  some  hasty 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  country  dur- 
ing his  absence.  He  appointed  Hugh  de  Lacy  chief 
governor,  and  invested  him  with  the  lordship  of  the 
territory  of  Meath,  and  empowering  the  chancellor 
with  several  others  to  elect  another  chief  governor  in 
case  of  de  Lacy’s  death,  hastened  his  departure  from 
Wexford  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Norman- 
dy, where  the  two  cardinals  were  expecting  his  ar- 
rival. 

Henry  was  obliged  to  leave  his  new  dominions  in  a 
very  unsettled  state.  That  part  of  Ireland  already 
possessed  by  the  British,  which,  afterwards  extended, 
consisted  of  the  counties  of  Dabliii,  iviidsarc,'  . /i<  ath, 
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and  Uriel,  together  with  the  cities  of  Cork,  Lime- 
rick, and  Waterford,  formed  what  was  called  the 
English  Pale^  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  laws 
with  England,  The  inhabitants  of  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding those  who  had  made  their  submission,  conti- 
nued to  live  under  the  same  form  of  government  as 
before.  They  professed  allegiance  to  Henry  : Their 
native  independance  and  ferocity  were  in  reality  the 
same  as  ever.  The  English  settlers  quickly  felt  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  unorganized  state  of  the 
country.  The  chieftains  who  had  so  lately  sworn  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  England  rose  every  where  in 
arras  ; w hile  Henry  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  give 
any  assistance  towards  reducing  them  to  submission, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  off*  great  part  of  the  tr.  ops 
already  stationed  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
unnatural  rebellion  of  his  own  sons.  Strongbow,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  the  danger  of  his  sovereign,  had 
hasted  to  Normandy  to  his  assistance,  which  mark  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  so  highly  gratified 
Henry,  that  he  sent  him  back  to  Ireland  as  chief  go- 
vernor, and  invested  him  with  discretionary  powers  for 
the  government  of  its  turbulent  affairs.  On  his  re- 
turn [1174]  he  found  the  troops  so  prejudiced  against 
their  leader,  Hervey  de  Mountmorres,  that  he  was 
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oWiged  to  deprive  him  of  his  coiiimand,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  his  place  Raymond  le  Gross,  whom  they  im- 
portunately demanded  for  their  general.  This  valiant 
soldier  immediately  began  to  act  with  vigour.  With 
1:  is  little  army  he  ravaged  Ofally  and  Lismore,  and 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  his  followers  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  considerable  plunder.  Having  shipped  his  booty 
on  board  several  small  vessels,  he  marched  along  the 
coast  on  his  return  towards  Waterford.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  was  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  ob- 
tained a complete  victory  on  both  elements. 

Elated  by  his  success  in  this  and  other  expeditions, 
Raymond  demanded  Strongbow’s  daughter  Basilia  in 
niarriage,  which  the  earl  coldly  refused.  Indignant 
at  a denial  which  he  thought  his  serv  ices  had  not  me- 
rited, le  Gross  gave  in  his  resignation  and  returned 
to  Wales.  Mountmorres  was  again  invested  with  the 
chief  command.  A body  of  troops,  however,  on  its 
march  to  join  him  at  Cashel,  was  intercepted  at 
Thurles  by  0‘Brien  of  Thomond,  and  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.  Alarmed  bv  this 
misfortune,  and  the  general  revolt  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains, who,  not  excepting  even  the  hitherto  faithful 
Donald  Kevanagh,  every  where  took  arms,  the  earl 
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was  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation  to  Waterford, 
whence  he  sent  solicitations  to  Raymond  to  return 
to  Ireland,  promising,  should  he  comply,  to  bestow 
«n  him  his  daughter. 

Flattered  by  this  invitation,  Raymond  immediately 
set  sail.  His  arrival  was  fortunate  ; as  the  inhabitants 
©f  Waterford  had  premeditated  a general  massacre  of 
the  English,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  at  the  moment  of  its 
intended  execution.  On  the  day  succeeding  that  of 
his  nuptials  with  Basilia,  which  were  solemnized  at 
Wexford,  he,  together  with  his  father-in-law,  march- 
ed into  Meath  against  0‘Connor,  who  had  suddenly 
crossed  the  Shannon  and  ravaged  the  country,  demo- 
lishing at  the  same  time  the  fortresses  of  the  English. 
By  the  defection  of  several  chieftains,  Roderic  was 
forced  to  retreat,  and  was  pursued  by  Raymond  with 
considerable  slaughter.  Leinster  being  thus  reduced 
to  temporary  quiet,  the  victorious  commanders  turn- 
ed their  arms  against  North  Munster,  where  the  Bri- 
tish standard  was  again  crowned  with  success. 

Meantime  O ‘Connor,  justly  incensed  at  the  fickle- 
ness and  perfidy  of  his  compatriots,  resolved  to  save 
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at  least  his  own  province,  by  making  a timely  submis- 
sion to  the  king  oF  England.  For  this  purpose  he  dis- 
patched to  Henry,  whose  affairs  had  by  this  time  as- 
sumed a prosperous  appearance,  he  having  reduced  to 
obedience  his  unnatural  sons  and  vanquished  the  ef- 
forts of  their  ungenerous  allies,  three  deputies,  with 
offers  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Connaught, 
and  to  pay  a tribute  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  Henry.  The  king  received  them  at 
Windsor,  and  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  permit- 
ted the  monarch  of  Connaught  to  retain  in  full  all  his 
possessions,  and  his  nonilnal  title  of  king  of  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the 
English. 

The  warfare  of  the  other  Irish  chieftains  continued. 
0‘Brien  of  Thomond  besieged  Limerick  [H7d],  and 
on  the  march  of  Raymond  to  its  relief  with  about  five 
hundred  men  and  a body  of  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
the  lords  of  Ossory  and  Glandelagh,  endeavoured  to 
intercept  himhy  posting  his  forces  in  a defile  near  Ca- 
sliel.  But  Raymond,  at  the  head  of  his  five  hundred 
men,  while  his  Irish  confederates  stood  spectators  of 
the  engagement,  prepared  to  side  with  whichever  par- 
ty slioiild  prove  the  stronger,  forced  his  entrenchments 
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and  compelled  him  to  give  hostages  for  his  submission. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  son  of  Mac-Arthy, 
prince  of  Desmond,  who  had  deprived  his  father  of 
his  principality,  and  thrown  him  into  prison.  He  re- 
instated the  injured  prince  on  his  throne,  and  received 
a track  of  land  as  a recompence  for  his  services.  He 
had  scarce  accomplished  this  laudable  achievement, 
when  he  received  information  that  his  father-in-law, 
the  brave,  generous,  and  magnanimous  Strongbow, 
had  died  in  Dublin  in  consequence  of  a mortification 
of  his  foot,  whither  he  immediately  hastened,  leav- 
ing Limerick  in  custody  of  O^Brien,  who,  notwith- 
standing he  took  a solemn  oath  to  guard  it  for  the 
king  of  England,  set  it  on  fire  as  soon  as  Raymond 
departed. 

The  jealousy  of  Henry  had  been  excited  to  such  a 
degree  by  the  envious  misrepresentations  of  Mount- 
morres,  that,  previous  to  Raymond’s  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Limerick,  he  had  sent  over  four  com- 
missioners to  summon  him  to  appear  before  him.  The 
extreme  urgency  of  affairs,  however,  as  the  troops 
refused  to  march  under  any  other  leader,  had  induced 
them  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  commission  ; 
and  they  were  now,  after  a thorough  investigation,  so 
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well  convinced  of  the  injury  which  had  been  done  to 
his  character,  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
cil, they  consented  to  his  being  appointed  successor  to 
Strongbow.  The  king,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  favourable  report,  being  still  diffident,  refused 
to  confirm  his  appointment,  and  deputed  William 
Fitzandelm  chief  governor,  a sordid,  insolent,  and 
rapacious  man,  every  way  unfit  for  the  high  station  to 
which  he  was  exalted,  and  who  was  more  intent  on  fil- 
ling his  own  coffers,  than  on  attending  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colony.  By  Fitzandelm  was  convened  at  Wa- 
terford [1177]  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  wherein 
the  brief  of  pope  Alexander,  confirming  the  bull  of 
Adrian  which  declared  Henry  lord  of  Ireland  was  pro- 
mulgated, denouncing  tremendous  anathemas  upon 
all  who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 
After  the  transaction  of  this  and  some  other  business, 
the  new  chief  governor  proceeded,  by  dint  of  cun- 
ning, to  deprive  the  original  adventurers  of  their  pos- 
sessions, thereby  gratifying  the  avaricious  desires  of 
himself  and  his  herd  of  venal  dependants.  Several  of 
the  most  adventurous  went  in  consequence  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  and  the  territories  of  the  dynast  of 
Ulster  presented  a wide  field  for  their  enterprizing  am- 
bition# Others,  after  being  stripped  of  all  they  pos- 
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sessed  most  valuable,  were  compelled  either  to  mix 
with  the  native  Irish,  or  to  remain  with  the  colonj^ 
in  hopes  of  better  days,  when  their  sovereign  should 
become  sensible  of  the  treatment  which  tlieir  services 
had  deserved.  In  the  mean  time  they  were  burdened 
with  all  the  labours  of  defending  the  colony,  Fitzan- 
delm  and  his  myrmidons  keeping  aloof  from  danger, 
and  spending  his  time  in  revelry  and  debauch,  equally 
careless  of  the  intere^st  of  his  charge  and  the  honour 
of  his  prince.  The  colony,  under  his  evil  aininistra- 
tion,  necessarily  declined  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ; 
until  his  conduct  being  at  length  represented  to  Hen- 
ry in  its  genuine  colours,  he  was  removed  and  Hugh 
de  Lacy  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

During  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  de  La- 
cy the  settlement  again  assumed  a flourishing  appear- 
ance. He  laboured  to  repair  its  losses  w ith  unremitting 
assiduity,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  English  power  in  Ireland  upon  a solid  basis,  had 
not  the  interested  and  malicious  calumnies  of  his  ene- 
mies caused  the  government  to  be  transferred  from  his 
hands  to  Philip  de  Braosa,  whose  oppressive  and  ty- 
rannical administration  nearly  brought  total  ruin  and 
excision  upon  the  colony. 
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The  rule  of  his  successor  promised  at  its  beginning  a 
more  happy  issue.  Prince  John,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Henry,  was  sent  over  attended  by  a considerable 
force  and  a well  furnished  train  of  courtiers  and  ex- 
pectants. Intimidated  by  his  formidable  preparations, 
and  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  appearance,  the 
chieftains,  even  tliose  who  had  been  most  remarkable 
for  enmity  to  the  English,  came  eagerly  forward  to  be 
received  into  favour.  But  when  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance and  advanced  with  cordiality  to  kiss  the 
prince’s  hands,  they  were,  instead  of  being  received 
with  the  respect  they  thought  their  due,  rudely  push- 
ed back  by  the  attendants  and  young  lords,  who  gaz- 
ed with  astonishment  upon  their  Irish  garb,  their  un- 
couth manners,  and  bushy  beards,  and  at  length,  in 
childish  sport,  began  to  push  them  about  from  side 
to  side.  This  impolitic  conduct  was  followed  by  very 
disastrous  consequences.  The  chieftains  left  the  pre- 
sence with  smothered  rage,  indignant  at  the  gross  af- 
front which  had  been  put  upon  them.  Burning  with 
resentment  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  they  instigated 
others  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  in  a short  time  the 
flames  of  war  were  kindled  all  round,  and  directed 
from  every  quarter  against  the  colony, 
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During  the  short  time  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  in  office, 
Milo  de  Cogan,  one  of  the  early  adventurers,  w^as 
treacherously  murdered  by  Mac-Tire,  an  Irishman, 
whom  he  had  esteemed  his  firmest  friend,  and  the 
w orthy  Fitzstephen,  the  first  English  leader  w ho  had 
set  foot  in  Ireland,  stunned  by  the  intelligence  of 
this  melancholy  event,  lost  his  reason  and  died  of 
grief.  Most  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  establish 
the  power  of  Henry  in  the  island  either  were  cut  off 
by  perfidy,  or,  neglected  by  their  sovereign,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  others  enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  all 
their  toils  and  dangers.  Their  descendants  in  genera] 
proved  unworthy  of  their  virtues,  and  disgraced  their 
names  by  acts  of  the  blackest  atrocity.  The  follow- 
ing instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  abyss  of  depravi- 
ty into  which  they  sunk.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  of 
tlie  illustrious  Stroiigh-ow-,  having  unfortunately  by 
his  lofty  demeanour  incurred  the  jealousy  of  Henry  IIL 
w as  banished  to  Ireland  ; but  returning  thence  with  a 
numerous  band  of  followers,  he  seized  and  fortified 
his  castle  of  Pembroke.  This  bold  action  alarmed  the 
king  so  much,  that,  dreading  his  power,  he  made  a 
show  of  receiving  him  into  favour.  Having  afterwards, 
how^ever,  entered  i ato  a confederacy  to  expel  the  king’s 
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foreign  favourites,  he  brought  upon  himself  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  Philip  cles  Roches,  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  prime  minister.  The  malignant  pre- 
late immediately  laid  a plot  for  his  destruction;  and 
sending  over  letters  under  the  great  seal,  signed  by 
himself  and  eleven  others,  offered  to  Maurice  Fitzge- 
rald, the  chief  governor,  son  of  the  .same  Maurice 
who  by  his  magnanimity  had  caused  the  rout  of  0‘Con- 
nor  before  Dublin,  to  two  sons  of  de  Lacy,  and  to 
Geoffry  de  Maurisco  and  some  other  barons,  all  the 
Irish  estates  of  Richard,  provided  they  seized  his  per- 
son and  sent  him  dead  or  alive  to  the  king.  They 
bluslied  not  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  take  steps  for  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. For  this  purpose  Maurisco  invited  him  over  to 
Ireland  on  pretence  of  defending  his  property.  On 
his  arrival,  feigning  a zealous  attachment  to  his  per- 
son, he  advised  him  to  render  himself  master  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  establish  a power  independent  on 
Britain.  The  earl  fell  into  the  snare,  and  immediately 
began  to  act  offensively.  The  other  conspiring  barons 
opposed  him  : but  affecting  to  come  into  his  views, 
agreed  to  hold  a conference  on  the  plains  of  Kildare, 
where  Richard  and  Maurisco  met  them.  This  was  the 
favourable  moment  for  putting  an  end  to  the  scene* 
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Waving  the  ostensible  cause  of  their  meeting,  the 
conspirators  demanded  a truce,  which  Richard  refus- 
ing to  grant,  they  declared  that  that  moment  should 
determine  the  business  with  the  sword.  At  the  onset 
of  the  two  parties,  Maurisco  deserted  with  eighty  fol- 
lowers, leaving  the  earl  with  only  fifteen,  when  the 
degenerate  lords,  rushing  on  the  son  of  their  fathers’ 
companion  in  arms,  threw  him  from  his  horse  and  in- 
flicted a stab  in  his  back  of  which  he  died  in  a few 
days. 


C H A l\  IIL 


Having  thus  seen,  even  during  the  reign  of  one* 
of  its  wisest  monarchs,  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland  doing  every  thing  which 
might  prove  detrimental  to  her  interest  there,  by  the 
removal  of  governors  qualified  to  promote  her  influ- 
ence and  the  interruption  of  plans  which  tended  to 
establish  her  power,  we  shall  pass  in  silence  over  a pe- 
riod of  near  four  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  ot 
Henry  IL  to  the  Reformation,  a period  distinguished 
by  no  event  worthy  of  particular  notice,  but  remarka- 
ble for  the  uniform  detestation  in  which  the  colony 
was  held  by  the  native  Irish.  During  that  long  pe- 
riod, the  eye  of  the  historian  can  meet  with  no  scenes 
except  those  of  the  most  ruthless  warfare,  mutual 
perfidy,  wretchedness,  and  desolation.  Every  ad- 
vantage was  alternately  seized  by  the  English  and  Irish 
VoL.  I.  D 
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to  extend  or  contract  the  limits  of  the  Pale,  Their 
success  was  various  : but  implacable  rage,  famine,  and 
every  species  of  evil  arising  from  mutual  hatred  and 
mutual  barbarism,  uniformly  marked  the  progress  of 
either  party.  Discord,  extending  her  influence  over 
the  whole  island,  not  only  established  her  empire  be- 
twixt the  primitive  inhabitants  and  the  new  settlers,, 
but  inflamed  the  members  of  each  division  against 
each  other.  The  Irish  chieftains  waged  incessant  war 
against  their  compatriots:  The  great  barons  of  the 
English  colony  were  ever  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  as  re- 
sentment, the  prospect  of  plunder,  or  the  desire  of 
revenge^  stimulated  them  to  take  the  field  against 
one  another.  But  whatever  excited  them  to  assemble 
their  followers,  the  community  invariably  sufiered. 
The  most  insignificant  occurrence  was  sufiicient  pre- 
text for  the  chieftains  to  enter  the  Pale  r The  colonists 
never  were  at  a loss  for  pretences  to  make  an  attack 
upon  them.  The  submissions  of  the  Irish  were  fre- 
quentj^ sometimes  abject;  but  always  precarious,  and 
never  lasted  longer  than  the  English  forces  maintained 
a decided  superiority.  These  evils  were  increased  by 
the  depredations  of  lawless  bands  of  Scots  who  land- 
ed frequently  on  the  coast,  wasting  and  destroying^ 
the  country  wheresoever  their  arms  enabled  them  to 
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penetrate.  During  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  an 
army  was  sent  over  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
to  attempt  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Bruce  landed  in  Ulster,  and  having  ra- 
vaged the  whole  of  that  province,  proceeded  south- 
ward as  far  as  Dublin,  marking  his  progress,  like  a de- 
vouring plague,  by  every  calamity  which  fire  and 
sword  could  inflict. 

Such,  in  short,  was  the  multitude  of  afflictions  to 
which  this  ill  fated  country  was  doomed,  during  the 
reigns  of  sixteen  English  princes,  that  its  inhabitants 
were  reduced  not  unfrequently  to  feed  upon  grass, 
leaves,  and  even,  hideous  nourishment ! the  flesh  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  On  turning  aside  from  scenes 
so  shocking  to  humanity,  gladly  would  we  present 
prospects  of  a more  pleasing  nature.  The  sixteenth 
century,  celebrated  for  the  intellectual  light  which 
then  burst  forth  in  all  its  splendour  upon  Europe, 
we  should  have  expected  to  display  a striking  contrast 
to  the  dismal  period  we  have  past:  But,  alas!  the 
miseries  of  unhappy  Ireland  were  not  yet  arrived  to 
a termination.  To  the  hatred  occasioned  by  the  un- 
seasonable aggressions  of  the  English  has  been  added 
fuel  by  the  rancour  of  religious  persecution  : and  if 
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the  Irish,  when  only  temporal  concerns  were  in  ques- 
tion, were  actuated  by  such  inveterate  enmity  towards 
the  English,  to  what  a pitch  must  their  hatred  have 
been  increased,  when  religion  and  bigotry  gave  fresh 
poignancy  to  their  feelings  1 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne,  the 
colony  had  arrived  to  a degree  of  prosperity  compara- 
tively great  to  what  it  had  formerly  experienced.  Un- 
der the  administration  of  several  successive  governors, 
however,  it  relapsed  with  rapidity  into  its  former 
state  of  anarchy  and  weakness.  The  earl  of  Kildare 
was  appointed  lord  deputy,  and  confirmed  in  his  au- 
thority beyond  the  reach  of  opposition.  He  abused 
the  power  with  which  he  was  entrusted  ; and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a rapacious  rabble,  employed 
them  to  the  annoyance  of  those  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  protect.  He  formed  intimate  connections  with 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Irish  chieftains  : He  kept 
the  colonists  at  a distance  from  his  person  ; and  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  the  high  authority  wnth  ^ 
which  he  was  entrusted  merely  as  a fit  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  personal  influence. 
He  continued  much  longer  in  office  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  ; but,  disdaining  to  bend  his  haughty 
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spirit  to  suit  the  views  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  hing’s 
minister  and  favourite,  he  was  by  the  influence  of  that 
prelate  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Rutlers,  the  noble 
family  of  Ormond,  together  with  the  complaints  of 
the  veal  friends  to  government  in  the  colony,  ordered 
to  vest  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  some  person 
for  whom  he  should  be  responsible,  and  to  repair  in- 
stantly to  England.  Kildare  unfortunately  entrusted 
this  important  charge  to  his  son,  lord  Thomas  Fitzge- 
rald, a gallant  and  accomplished  youth,  afiable,  ge- 
nerous, well  qualified  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 

people,  but  impressed  with  notions  rather  exalted  of  the 

consequence  and  grandeur  of  his  family.  Immediate- 
ly after  his  father’s  landing  in  England,  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  false  reports 
rvere  spread  abroad  that  he  had  there  been  beheaded. 
The  impetuous  lord  Thomas,  struck  with  filial  grief 
by  this  supposed  outrage,  and  inflamed  by  rage  and 
indignation,  instantly  threw  up  his  commission  of  de- 
puty, and  boldly  renouncing  bis  allegiance,  declared 
war  against  his  sovereign  in  open  rebellion.  Several 
other  chieftains  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  united 
forces  put  themselves  in  so  formidable  a situation  that 
alarming  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  go- 
vernment party.  The  temerity  and  inexperience  of 
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lord  Thomas,  however,  rendered  fruitless  all  their  ef- 
forts. Sir  William  Skeffington,  who  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  and  sent  over  with  a considerable  rein- 
forcement, succeeded  in  completely  quelling  the  in- 
surrection. The  confederates  of  lord  Thomas  made 
their  submissions  and  were  restored  to  their  posses- 
sions : he  himself  was  promised  a full  pardon  if  he 
would  give  himself  up.  His  confidence  proved  his 
destruction.  Placing  implicit  relia  ice  on  the  faith  of 
Henry,  he  went  over  toEugland,  but  was  treacherous- 
ly seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Grey,  succes- 
sor to  Skeffington,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  five  uncles 
of  lord  Thomas,  and  to  cause  them  be  conveyed  pri- 
soners to  London.  He  invited  them  for  this  purpose 
to  a banquet,  and  after  sumptuously  entertainingthem, 
perfidiously  arrested  their  persons.  Though  three  of 
these  had  decidedly  opposed  the  rebellion,  and  all  of 
them  were  entitled  to  pardon  by  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed with  the  rebels,  Henry  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
executed  as  traitors  with  their  nephew,  and  vowed  de- 
strucion  to  the  whole  race  of  Kildare.  Gerald,  how  - 
ever, brother  to  lord  Thomas,  a boy  only  twelve  years 
old,  was  by  the  vigilance  of  his  guardians  secretly 
conve^^ed  out  of  the  kingdom  to  cardinal  Pole  in  Ita- 
ly, the  determined  enemy  of  Henry ; and  under  his 
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protection  he  lived  to  regain  the  honours  and  estates 
of  his  illustrious  family.  Kildare  himself  died  of 
grief  for  his  son’s  rebellion  and  the  fatal  consequences 
by  which  it  was  followed. 

Considering  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  as  a new 
conquest  of  the  island,  Henry  was  about  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  lengths  which  might  have  produced  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  proposing  it  as  a question  whether 
he  had  not  a right  to  seize  the  whole  property,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
many,  both  within  and  without  the  Pale,  had  contri- 
buted vigorously  to  the  reduction  of  lord  Thomas. 
This  impolitic  conduct,  together  with  his  unjust  and 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Kildare  family,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  in  Ireland,  brought  on 
him  the  detestation  of  the  whole  people,  and  was 
particularly  incautious  at  a period  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  effect  important  changes  in  the  system  of  re- 
ligion, changes  which  require  all  the  energies  of  a so- 
vereign well  beloved  by  his  people  to  accomplish. 

The  vigorous  administration  of  Grey,  who  labour- 
ed to  forward  the  designs  of  Henry  for  bringing  about 
a partial  reformation  of  the  ch  urch  and  having  himself 
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acknowledged  its  supreme  bead  on  earth,  and  whose 
zeal  for  his  service  carried  him  not  unfrequcntly  l^e- 
yond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  honour,  met  with  the 
reward  which  might  be  expected  from  a king  who  resem- 
bled in  tyranny  too  many  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title.  By  the  intrigues  of  the 
Butlers  and  the  enmity  of  church  zealots,  he  was  im- 
prisoned on  a variety  of  frivolous  and  groundless 
charges.  Conscious  of  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  whose 
unjust  measures  he  himself  had  assisted  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution against  others,  his  courage,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  in  the  field,  forsook  him  at  a juncture  that 
required  him  to  summon  it  all  forth  to  his  support. 
Relying  on  his  many  and  eminent  services  to  secure 
the  good  dispositions  of  his  sovereign,  he  declined  a 
trial,  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  the  king,  who,  with  no  less  ingratitude  than 
cruelty  and  injustice,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 

The  government,  meantime,  reaped  the  benefits  of 
his  exertions.  The  chieftains  came  so  eagerly  forward 
that  sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  the  lord  deputy,  was  bu- 
sied receiving  their  professions  of  submission.  The 
earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  hitherto  held  high  privile- 
ges, voluntarily  renounced  them,  threw  off  the  su- 
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premacy  of  the  pope,  and  gave  up  his  son  to  receive 
an  English  education  : Several  septs  petitioned  to  be 
admitted  to  a participation  of  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  English  law  : The  O^Byrnes,  in  particular,  re-* 
quested  that  their  territory  should  be  formed,  into  an 
English  county.  These  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
Irish  were  much  increased  by  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  king  by  Henry  instead  of  that  of  lord  of  Ire- 
land which  had  been  originally  bestowed  by  the  pope, 
tlie  splendour  and  novelty  of  the  appellation  convey- 
ing to  them  notions  of  respect  with  which  they  had 
licver  formerly  been  impressed.  But  this  noble  op- 
portunity of  uniting  the  Irish  into  one  powerful  peo- 
ple under  English  administration  was  unfortunately 
lost  by  the  thoughtless  inattention  of  the  king  towards 
their  country,  who  lavished  the  blood  and  wasted  the 
treasure  of  the  empire  in  vain-glorious  wars  on  the 
Continent^  and  neglected,  like  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors, the  solid  interests  of  his  crown  at  home.  Indeed 
it  has  been  the  fatal  and  misguided  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  for  a considerable  period  before,  and  ever 
since,  the  accession  of  this  monarch,  to  be  eternally 
involved  in  the  prosecution  of -delusive  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement, forming,  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
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plans,  continental  alliances,  and  embroiling  herself  in 
continental  wars,  which  must  ultimately  prove  her  de- 
struction, rather  than  to  be  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  in  attempting  to  ameliorate 
the  wretched  condition  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
her  people# 

A powerful  party  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  all 
of  them  determined  enemies  of  Kildare,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Allan  archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  been 
in  the  mean  time  formed.  They  obtained  with  much 
difficulty  a resolution  Of  the  lords  in  council  to  send 
the  master  of  the  rolls  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  him  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  crave 
his  royal  interference  in  its  behalf.  The  master  of  the 
rolls  represented  to  the  king  in  their  name  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country  ; the  nearly  total  disuse 
of  the  English  laws,  manners,  and  language,  which 
were  confined  within  the  trifling  compass  of  twenty 
miles  ; the  exorbitant  exactions  by  which  most  of  the 
tenantry  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  lands  ; 
and  the  heavy  tribute  which  the  few  remaining  were 
obliged  to  pay  in  order  to  procure  the  precarious  pro- 
tection of  Irish  chieftains  ; the  enormous  power  of  the 
English  barons,  who,  by  keeping  a great  number  of 
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Irish  in  their  pay,  could  with  impunity  oppress  his 
highness’s  liege  subjects ; and  above  all,  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  royal  revenue,  which  left  the  realm  with- 
out the  means  of  defence  ; they  entreated,  for  the 
amendment  of  these  abuses,  that  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  appoint  in  future  such  governors  as  had  no  inte- 
rest in  Ireland,  who,  unbiassed  by  Irish  influence 
or  Irish  faction  and  party-spirit,  might  impartially 
administer  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  crown  ; and 
concluded  with  strenuous  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  government. 

Henry,  though  the  slave  of  caprice  and  passion, 
did  not  want  for  penetration,  and  was  sensible  that 
more  might  be  done  towards  accomplishing  his  designs 
in  Ireland  by  conciliating  than  by  violent  measures. 
He  therefore  gave  a gracious  answer  to  the  petition 
from  the  colony.  He  encouraged  the  chieftains  by 
every  means  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  He  gratified 
tbe‘r  fancied  importance  and  their  family  pride,  by 
conferring  on  them  pompous  title^  and  honours.  He 
prevailed  on  numbers  to  resort  to  his  court ; and  be- 
stowed on  others  sumptuous  houses  and  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  for  their  convenient  attend- 
ance on  the  chief  governor.  Many  of  them,  flatter- 
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ed  by  these  marks  of  distinction,  surrendered  their 
possessions  and  received  fresh  grants  of  them  on  mi- 
litary tenure. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Allan,  having  died 
about  this  time,  George  Browne,  an  eminent  preach- 
er of  the  Reformation  in  London,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  by  the  king,  with  a view  to  forward  that 
important  work  in  Ireland.  Several  commissioners 
were  sent  over  with  Ihm,  who  were  instructed  to  con- 
fer with  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  to  endeavour  to 
procure  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king’s 
spiritual  supremacy.  Having  begun  to  execute  their 
instructions,  Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  imme- 
diately protested  against  the  measure  as  impious  and 
rebellious  against  the  holy  see,  from  which  the  kings 
of  England  held  their  sovereignt3\  Leaving  the 
commissioners,  he  summoned  the  suffragans  and  cler- 
gy of  his  province,  and  denouncing  dreadful  curses 
upon  all  who  should  give  way  to  the  views  of  the 
king,  commanded  them  in  the  name  of  the  pope  to 
resist  all  innovation,  as  they  valued  their  eternal  sal- 
vation. He  then  dispatched  two  emissaries  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  to  represent  to  it  the  danger  of  the  church, 
and  to  rouse  it  to  the  defence  of  its  rights. 
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Meantime  Browne,  by  labouring  to  forward  the 

views  of  the  king,  brouglit  his  life  several  times  into 

/ 

imminent  clanger,  and  at  length  advised  that  a parlia- 
ment should  be  summoned  to  enforce  by  law  what 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  persuasion.  Accord- 
ingly a provincial  assembly  of  the  Pale,  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  a parliament  of  Ireland,  met  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  which,  by  the  intrigues  of  Henry,  enact- 
ed that  all  who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premacy were  guilty  of  high  treason  ; that  the  spiri- 
tual power  of  the  pope  was  for  ever  annulled  ; and 
that  payment  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  the  first 
fruits  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  priories,  hospitals,  and 
colleges.  This  parliament  also  renewed  the  laws 
a$j:ainst  intermarriages  with  the  colonists  and  native 
Irish,  and  enforced  the  observance  of  English  customs 
and  the  use  of  the  English  language  throughout  the 
Pale.  By  these  regulations  the  division  between  the 
colonists  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  was  widened 
and  extended  more  than  ever,  and  two  factions  were 
formed  within  the  Pale  itself,  which  inv  ived  the  co- 
lony in  endless  dissension  and  hostilit}^  The  whole 
nation,  aboriginals  and  new  settlers,  with  exception 
of  a few  who  favoured  the  designs  of  Henry,  were  at 
F3 
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this  period  zealously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Vindictive  as  the  Irish  were  to  each 
other  and  to  the  English,  they  had  hitherto  implicitly 
believed  and  observed  the  same  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship. In  their  wars,  though  uniform  in  their  detest- 
ation of  the  English,  they  as  often  had  recourse  to 
arms  for  the  annoyance  of  each  other  as  of  them. 
But  they  were  now  closely  connected  by  a new  bond 
of  union  with  which  they  w^ere  formerly  unacquainted, 
and  which  they  could  allege  to' be  the  cause  of  all 
their  future  disaffection — the  defence  of  the  inviolahii- 
llty  of  their  conscience.  Several  chieftains,  on  that 
pretence,  rose  in  arms  and  acted  openly  as  rebels,  till 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  by  the  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  deputy.  These  oppressive  measures,  however, 
and  the  introduction  of  base  money  into  the  Pale, 
contributed  to  render  the  administration  of  Henry 
exceedingly  unpopular,  and  to  distract  the  short  reign 
of  his  successor  Edward  VI. 

Many  chieftains,  immediately  on  the  accession  of 
this  virtuous  young  monarch,  hoping  to  profit  by  his 
minority,  showed  themaelves  in  arms,  and  resorted 
to  their  ancient  practices  of  pillage  and  warfare.  Sir 
Anthony  Beirngham,  the  deputy,  however,  succeed- 
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ed  in  reducing  them  to  obedience.  He  also  seized  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  begun  to  relapse  into  his 
former  way  of  life  ; but,  instead  of  punishing  him, 
he  prevailed  on  him  by  conciliating  treatment  to  give 
sureties  for  his  future  good  conduct,  and  to  continue 
a true  and  faithful  subject  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Meantime  the  Reformation  was  pushed  with  greater 
vigour  than  before.  The  protector,  Somerset,  hav- 
ing successfully  proceeded  with  it  in  England,  deter- 
mined that  the  English  liturgy,  together  with  several 
other  new  ordinances,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Irish  church.  Accordingly,  sir  Anthony  St  Leger, 
who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  [1559]  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  this  important  business. 
Without  convening  a parliament,  the  roj^al  proclama- 
tion was  published,  enjoining  the  clergy  to  accept  the 
new  liturgy  in  the  English  tongue.  An  ecclesiastical 
assembly  being  called,  it  was  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion, whenJohnDov.  clall,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh  by  Hen r}^, 
unexpectedly  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
and,  follow^ed  by  most  of  his  suffragans,  retired  from 
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the  com^ention.  Archbishop  Browne  and  other  pre- 
lates declared  their  acceptance  ; after  which  the  as- 
sembly broke  np.  The  liturgy  was  read  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Dublin,  in  presence  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
the  nobility,  arid  the  clergy,  on  Easter  day,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  priinatial 
dignity  was  transferred  from  the  see  of  Armagh  to  that 
of  Dublin  ; and  Dowd  all  retiring  to  the  Continent, 
his  diocese  was  bestowed  on  a prelate  named  Goodacre. 
John  Bale,  a man  of  great  learning,  and  so  violent  an 
opposer  to  popery,  that  his  life  was  in  continual  dan- 
ger from  the  populace,  %vas  promoted  to  the  see  Of 
Ossory.  But  the  Reformation  was  far  from  being  ef- 
fected by  these  means.  The  aversion  of  the  people 
to  it  was  supported  by  the  refractory  opposition  of 
Dowdall,  and  much  increased  by  the  unwarranta- 
ble conduct  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
move relics  and  other  objects  of  superstition,  who 
without  authority  plundered  and  exposed  to  public 
sale  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  the  churches. 
These  attempts,  therefore,  to  force  the  Irish  to  de- 
part from  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  con- 
form to  an  English  ritual,  not  only  caused  many  pre- 
sent disturbances,  but  contributed  to  raise  the  famous 
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insurrection  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had  lately 
made  ample  submission  to  the  king  and  accepted  an 
English  title. 

The  sudden  death  of  Edward,  and  the  short  reign  of 
his  sister  and  successor  Mary,  a stupid  and  sanguina- 
ry bigot,  zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of  popery, 
and  disgraced  by  a combination  of  the  lowest  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  with  almost  every  vice 
usually  attendant  upon  exalted  stations,  gave  a tem- 
porary respite  tothe  troubled  state  of  Ireland.  Imme- 
diately on  her  accession,  she  repealed  all  the  acts  in  fa- 
vour of  protestantism  which  had  been  executed  by  her 
father  and  brother  : She  returned  the  church  to  its 
former  dependance  on  the  see  of  Rome  : She  placed 
many  of  the  deposed  ecclesiastics  in  their  former  situ- 
ations : She  persecuted  the  reformers  in  England  with 
unremitting  assiduity,  committing  all  who  refused  to 
renounce  their  opinions  without  mercy  to  the  flames : 
the  persecution,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
whither  many  of  the  heretics  fled  to  escape  her  fury  : 
She  restored  Gerald,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  noble  family  of  Kildare,  to  the  honours  and  estates 
of  his  progenitors.  During  her  reign  an  insurrection 
of  the  people  of  Leix  and  Ofally  was  quelled  with 
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fluch  effect  as  nearly  to  occasion  their  total  extirpation* 
Their  territories  were  for  ever  vested  in  the  crown  and 
converted  into  shires ; Leix,  under  the  name  of 
Queen’s-county,  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  and 
Ofally,  under  that  of  King’s-county,  from  a like  at- 
tention to  her  husband,  Philip,  king  of  Spain*  She 
reduced  the  army  in  Ireland  to  about  a thousand  men, 
so  confident  was  she  of  the  tmnquillity  of  the  coun-» 
try,  but  was  obliged  afterwards  to  reinforce  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  commotions,  and  the  lawless 
conduct  of  Scotch  adventurers,  who  continued  to  land 
frequently  on  the  island* 

Although  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  its  former 
state  of  dependance  on  the  see  of  Rome  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish,  yet  they 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  rather  dissatisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Mary.  The  power  vested 
in  the  lord  lieutenant  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of  Leix 
and  Ofally  at  the  royal  pleasure,  to  the  injury  of  the 
natives  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  belonged,  and  se- 
veral acts  she  passed  with  evident  intention  totally  to 
subvert  their  civil  independence,  appear  particularly 
to  have  irritated  them* 
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On  Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the  throne  [1558],  she 
found  the  Irish  better  disposed  to  submit  to  her  go- 
vernment than  they  had  been  to  that  of  any  of  her 
predecessors.  Having  resolved,  however,  complete- 
ly to  effect  the  reformation  in  religion,  she  imprudent- 
ly reversed  the  steps  of  Mary,  and  renewed  the  impo- 
litic measures  of  Henry  with  still  greater  severity.  She 
adopted,  amongst  other  outrages  against  the  people, 
the  inhuman  plan  of  repeopling  the  whole  province  of 
Munster,  to  the  extermination  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants. Great  inducements  were  held  out  to  all  who 
would  adventure  in  this  scandalous  undertaking. 
Estates  were  offered  at  a small  rent,  on  condition  that 
a certain  number  of  families  were  planted  on  them, 
amongst  whom  there  were  to  be  no  native  Irish  ; and 
they  were  promised  a force  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
their  frontiers.  To  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  many  other 
persons  of  power  and  distinction,  considerable  portions 
of  territory  were  on  these  terms  iniquitously  granted. 
The  people  were  enraged  by  this  arbitrary  measure, 
and  though  forced  to  affect  submission,  waited  only 
for  a favourable  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  by 
which  they  were  oppressed. 

The  chieftains,  especially  in  the  north,  were  soon 
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in  arms;  and  so  formidable  did  they  at  length  become, 
that  the  queen  was  forced  to  submit  to  treat  wi  th  them. 
The  cessation  of  arms  that  ensued  was  only  a tempo- 
rary respite.  Hostilities  quickly  recommenced ; and 
for  the  first  time  [1596]  a regular  system  of  rebellion 
against  English  government  was  organized  in  Ireland. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  rebels  was  O^Nial,  who, 
disdaining  his  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  boldly  assumed 
that  of  king  of  Ulster,  and  entered  into  a correspon- 
dence with  Spain,  from  whence  he  was  furnished  with 
a supply  of  anus  and  ammunition.  The  queen  sent 
over  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  lord  deputy, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  During  the 
violent  struggle  which  ensued,  acts  of  the  deepest 
atrocity  were  committed  Ir^  both  parties.  The  Eng- 
lish arms  were  for  several  years  unsuccessful ; but  mu- 
tual devastation  soon  rendered  the  country,  however 
fertile,  incapable  of  supporting  its  inhabitants.  Ma- 
ny fell  daily  by  the  sw^ord  : more  were  destroyed  by 
famine.  The  putrid  exhalations  from  multitudes  of 
carcases,  left  eveiy  where  exposed  to  the  air,  brought 
on  a pestilence,  which,  added  to  innumerable  other 
calamities,  threatened  completely  to  annihilate  the 
Irish  race.  The  army  of  Tyrone  diminished  rapidly  ; 
while  the  English  w ere  supported  by  seasonable  sup- 
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plies  of  fresh  provisions  from  sea.  Reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  0‘Nial  was  obliged  to  make  overtures 
of  accommodation.  After  much  treachery,  evasion, 
and  many  pretended  submissions,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  in  good  earnest.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned  for  mercy 
with  an  air  and  aspect  of  distress.  He  subsc  ribed  his 
subrnisision  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form.  He 
implored  the  queen’s  most  gracious  commiseration ; 
and  humbly  sued  to  be  restored  to  his  dignity  and  the 
fitate  of  a subject  which  he  had  justly  forfeited.  He 
utterly  renounced  the  name  of  0‘Nial,  which  he  had 
assumed  on  account  of  the  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  people.  He  abjured  all  foreign  power, 
and  all  dependency  except  on  the  crown  of  England. 
He  resigned  all  claim  to  any  lands,  excepting  such  as 
should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent ; pro- 
mising at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  state  in  abolish- 
ing all  barbarous  customs  and  in  establishing  law  and 
introducing  civilization  among  his  people.  The  lord 
deputy,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promised  a fall 
pardon  to  him  and  all  his  followers  ; to  himself  the 
restoration  of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a new  pa- 
tent for  his  lands,  except  some  portions  reserved  for 
VoL.  1.  G 
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certain  chieftains  received  into  favour,  and  some  for 
the  use  of  English  garrisons^ 

Thus  ended  this  formidable  rebellion  ; but  it  was  a 
melancholy  consideration  that  the  reduction  ©f  Ireland 
to  a state  of  sullen  submission,  through  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  bloodshed,  cost  England  near  four  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  money,  a sum  which,  in  that  age, 
was  truly  enormous,  and  to  the  support  of  which  her 
resources  were  by  no  means  adequate.. 

No  insurgent  now  remained  in  the  kingdom  who  had 
not  obtained  or  sued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed,  had 
been  forced  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Continent, 
where  they  subsisted  themselves  by  serving  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Spain  : and  thus  a race  of  Irish  exiles  was 
trained  to  arms,  filled  with  a malignant  resentment 
against  the  English.  The  ghastliness  of  famine  and 
desolation  was  now  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity,  though  the  price  of  provisions 
had  increased  to  so  exorbitant  a pitch  that  it  is  astoni- 
nishing  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  subsist ; every  ar- 
ticle having  advanced  to  at  least  four  times  the  value 
it  had  bore  but  a few  years  before^ 
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With  the  rebellion  ended  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a 
princess  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
her  administration  in  England,  but  who  appears  to 
have  miserably  mistaken  her  true  interest  in  Ireland. 
Enthusiastically  beloved  by  the  English,  she  drew  on 
herself  the  detestation  of  her  Irish  subjects.  Politic 
and  artful,  she  hoped  the  blackness  of  her  actions 
would  never  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  truth.  Her 
debaucheries,  however,  escaped  not  the  observation 
even  of  her  own  times.  Since  then,  her  character 
has  justly  been  painted  in  all  its  genuine  blackness 
and  deformity.  Perfidious  and  deceitful,  she  hesitat* 
ed  at  no  step,  however  vile,  which  tended  to  forward 
her  views  ; and  she  advanced  in  iniquity  with  a cau- 
tious circumspection  that  proves  her  villainy  to  have 
been  as  deliberate  as  her  principles  were  depraved. 
Her  * treacherous  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  amiable 
and  accomplished,  though  unfortunate  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  who  fled"^  to  her  for  protection  against  the 
attempts  of  her  rebellious  subjects,  unjustly  detain- 
ing her  many  years  in  prison  on  the  groundless  charges 


* See  Whittaker’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Vindicated, 
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of  her  enemies,  the  effects  of  her  own  intrigues,  and 
whom  she  at  length  caused  to  be  beheaded,  though 
conscious  of  her  innocence  and  of  her  own  duplicity, 
will  stand  to  her  eternal  dishonour,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  that  legislature  which  suffered  so  flagrant  a viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  person  of  a sovereign  prince,  a fugitive 
whom  it  was  bound  by  every  principle  of  honour  to 
cherish  and  to  protect ! — To  gratify  the  injustice,  the 
passions,  or  the  caprice  of  a monarch,  to  what  degra- 
dations, to  what  abject  compliances,  has  not  an 
English  legislature  descended  ? 


C H A P.  IV.- 


To  Elizabeth  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  James  L 
James  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland,  a descendant  of 
Henry  VII».  by  the  female  line,  a prince  eminent  for 
profound  erudition  and  a pacific  temper,  though 
unskilled  in  politics  and  rather  pedantic.  Under  his 
government,  however,  Ireland  began  to  assume  a 
quite  different  appearance.  At  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion, the  country  was  so  reduced  by  famine  and  deso- 
lation that  all  thouglits  of  purchasing  independence 
by  a renewal  of  such  calamities  were  abandoned, 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  was  unable  longer  to 
support  the  excessive  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
was  incurred  by  her  struggles'with  the  Irish,  It  was 
therefore  unquestionably  the  interest  of  the  crown  to 
endeavour  to  extend  its  influence  not  by  violent  but 
by  amicable  means.-  It  was  no  less  the  interest  of  the 
G3 
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Irish  to  submit  with  patience  to  a yoke  which  they 
could  not  shake  off.  The  new  monarch  consequently 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  Hibernian 
subjects.  A report  being  spread,  which  was  rather 
encouraged  than  discountenanced  by  James,  of  his 
being  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  tended  further  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  peaceable  reception  of  his  admini- 
stration. An  act  of  oWirion  and  was  passed, 

whereby  all  offences  against  the  crown,  all  injuries  and 
trepasses  committed  by  subject  upon  subject,  were  for 
ever  pardoned  and  extinguished,  never  afterwards  to 
be  revived.  The  whole  of  the  Irish  were  admitted  to 
a full  participation  of  the  rights  of  English  subjects*. 
The  lords  surrendered  their  lands  and  r*eceived  fresh 
grants  of  them  according  to  English  law.  By  this 
means  the  estates  of  each  chief  descended  by  heredi- 
ditary  right  to  his  next  heir  according  to  the  English 
mode  of  succession.  Instead  of  being  conveyed  to  per- 
haps a distant  branch  of  the  sept,  a cause  ofmuch  dis- 
sension and  hostility.  The  new  grants  were  confined 
to  the  lands  actually  in  possession  of  each  lord ; by 
which  the  landed  interest  of  the  whole  island  was  new 
modelled, and  the  landed  property  became  permanently 
ascertained  and  fixed,  so  as  in  future  to  prevent  in  part 
all  disputes. 
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By  the  lands  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  es- 
cheated to  the  crown,  particularly  the  forfeiture  of  the 
territories  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  who  fled  the 
kingdom  in  consequence  of  an  information  of  high 
treason  having  been  lodged  against  them,  James  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a vast  track,  consisting  of  near 
five  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties of  Tyrconnel  (now  called  Donegal]^  Tyrone^ 
Derry,  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh,  a track  of  coun- 
try so  covered  with  wood,  that  it  aftbrded  a secure  re- 
treat not  only  to  rebels,^  but  to  great  bands  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  banditti,  who  infested  the  open  country  ; 
and  which,  but  for  the  seasonable  interposition  of  go- 
vernment, might  have  for  ever  continued  a wild  un- 
profitable waste,  disfiguring  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  destroying  the  health  of  the  people  by  the  noxious 
vapours  which  incessantly  exhaled  from  it,  the  perni- 
cious effect  of  the  moisture  collected  by  the  wood. 
To  dispose  of  these  lands  in  such  a manner  as  might 
iutroduce  to  their  inhabitants  all  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  cultivation,  was  an  undertaking  exactly  suited  to 
the  genius  and  disposition  of  James  ; and,  had  not  a 
planting  which  made  him  extend  his  plans  to  the 

injury  of  his  peaceable  subjects  by  depriving  them  of 
their  rightful  possessions,  taken  possession  of  his  breast, 
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would  have  redounded  to  his  immortal  honour.  He 
caused  surveys  to  be  accurately  and  expeditiously 
taken  of  the  several  counties  where  the  new  settle- 
ments were  to  be  established ; he  described  particularly 
the  state  of  each ; he  pointed  out  the  situations  most 
proper  for  the  erection  of  towns  and  castles  ; he  deli- 
neated the  character  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  treated,  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the 
new  purchasers,  and  the  claims  of  both ; together 
with  the  impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the 
most  proper  manner  of  removing  them,.  At  his  in- 
stance it  was  resolved,  That  the  persons  to  whom  lands 
were  assigned  should  be  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
new  adventurers  from  Great  Britain  ; servitors^  as  they 
were  called,  that  is,  natives  who  for  some  time  had 
served  in  Ireland  in  military  or  civil  offices  ; and  na-' 
tives  without  distinction.  The  first,  persons  born  in 
Britain,  and  chiefly  Scotch,  were  permitted  to  take 
tenants  only  from  amongst  their  own  countrymen ; 
the  second,  servitors,  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
tenants,  either  British  or  Irish,  with  the  exception  of 
popish  recusants  ; to  gain  the  third,  if  possible,  by 
lenity  and  indulgence,  they  were  under  no  restriction 
with  regard  to  the  religion  or  birth-place  of  their  te- 
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nantry,  and  were  tacitly  exempted  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  the  two  former  were  obliged  to  take. 
In  the  plantations  which  had  formerly  been  attempt- 
ed, the  English  and  Irish  had  been  mixed  together, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  the  former  would  have  civilized 
and  enlightened  the  latter,  and  changed  their  barbar- 
ous manners  to  habits  of  industry  and  peace.  But 
experience  had  now  shewn  that  the  very  reverse  was 
the  case  ; the  English  quickly  conforming  to  the  wild 
customs  and  irregular  manner  of  living  of  the  Irish. 
It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  plant  them  in 
separate  quarters ; and  in  the  choice  of  these  situa- 
tions the  errors  of  former  times  were  carefully  avoided. 
The  original  adventurers  from  England  to  Ireland, 
allured  by  the  rich  and  fertile  appearance  of  the  flat 
and  open  districts,  had  imprudently  settled  and  built 
their  habitations  and  their  castles  in  them ; driving  the 
primitive  possessors  into  the  woods  and  mountains, 
their  natural  fortifications.  There  they  kept  them- 
selves without  being  so  much  as  known,  subsisting  on 
the  milk  of  their  kine ; and  as  the  sexes  lived  in  a 
state  of  promiscuous  connexion,  they  multiplied  to  a 
degree  almost  above  credibility.  There  they  held 
their  meetings  and  formed  their  conspiracies  without 
being  discovered.  By  the  wisdom  of  James’s  plan,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  Irish  were  placed  in  the  most  open 
and  accessible  parts  of  the  country^  that  their  motions 
might  the  more  easily  be  watched  by  their  neighbours,- 
and  that  they  might  gradually  be  accustomed  to  the 
regular  lives  of  husbandmen  and  mechanics^  To  the 
servitors  were  assigned  places  of  the  greatest  danger, 
and  of  the  most  advantage  to  the  crown  ; and  to  pre- 
vent the  murmurings  which  might  arise  on  account  of 
this  apparent  hardship,  they  were  furnished  with 
guards  and  entertainment  until  the  country  should  be 
quietly  and  completely  planted*  To  the  emigrants 
from  Britain  were  given  stations  of  the  greatest  strength 
and  command,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist 
all  attempts  from  the  other  divisions.  As  experience 
had  proved  the  impolicy  of  making  enormous  grants 
to  particular  lords,  endowed  with  extensive  privileges, 
who  by  their  exorbitant  power  could  at  any  time  in- 
terrupt the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  as,  even 
in  the  late  reign,  portions  of  land  had  been  granted 
to  the  queen’s  favourites  so  extensive  that  they  were 
by  no  means  abl^e  to  plant  them,  the  lauds  were  now,, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  James,  to  be  divided  into, 
three  grand  proportions,  adapted  to  the  three  different 
classes  of  settlers,  and  tljese,  again,  were  to  be  subdi- 
vided into  a nuunber  of  small  shares,  the  largest  to 
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consist  of  two  thousand,  the  next  of  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  least  of  one  thousand  English  acres,  on 
^ach  of  which  the  undertakers  were  to  plant  a certain 
number  of  families. 

Such  was  this  famous  northern  planting  scheme, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  immediately  per- 
ceived ; and  which  would  effectually  have  prevented 
all  future  disturbances  in  that  part  of  the  countiy^ 
had  it  been  executed  according  to  its  original  plan. 
But  the  undertakers  werecapitally  deficient  in  the  ful- 
filment of  their  stipulations.  The  corporation  of 
London,  in  particular,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
accept  considerable  portions  in  the  county  of  Derry, 
and  who  engaged  to  expend  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  the  improvement  of  the  plantation,  and  to  build 
the  city  of  Londonderry  and  the  town  of  Colerain, 
have  been  accused  of  departing  much  from  their  en- 
gagement. It  w^as  difficult  to  find  British  tenants  suf- 
ficient to  possess  the  grand  division  into  which  they 
alone  w^ere  to  have  been  admitted.  The  Irish  were  at 
hand  ; and,  though  the  scheme  fixed  the  rents  that 
were  to  be  received  for  each  portion,  they  by  offering 
greater  sums,  were  accepted,  and  introduced  into 
those  stations  from  which  they  were  originally  intend- 
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ed  to  have  been  excluded  ; the  evil  consequences  of 
which  were  afterwards  most  severely  felt. 

Much  religious  discontent  was  displayed  throughout 
the  reign  of  James.  The  catholic  party,  while  they 
had  power  to  resist,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  protest- 
ant  religion  established  in  preference  to  their  own. 
On  the  annunciation  of  a design  to  summon  a parlia- 
ment, the  only  one  which  had  met  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  first  national  one  which  had  ever  assem- 
bled, all  the  former  having  been  merely  co/owia/ meet- 
ings or  partial  representations  of  particular  parts  of 
the  kingdom, . the  catholic  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  excluded  from  holding  offices  of  trust,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  by  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  qua- 
lification, though  magistrates  and  lawyers  were  in  ge- 
neral tacitly  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions, 
were  grievously  alarmed  lest  unfavourable  designs 
should  be  attempted  against  them,  and  lest  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  royal  influence  should  be  so  great 
as  to  insure  the  completion  of  such  designs.  To  pre- 
vent the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened,  they 
and  their  agents  made  the  greatest  exertions  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  have  a majority  of  catholics 
returned : But,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts, 
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the  majority,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  was  in 
favour  of  the  protestants.  Of  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-two members  returned  for  the  house  of  conimonSf 
six  were  absent,  a hundred  and  twenty-five  were  pro- 
testants, while  the  recusants  amounted  only  to  a hun- 
dred and  one.  The  lords  consisted  of  sixteen  barons, 
twenty-five  protcstant  prelates,  fiv^e  viscounts,  and 
four  earls,  of  whom  a large  majority  were  in  favour  of 
adniinistration.  The  meeting  of  the  commons  was  tu- 
rn alt  nous  and  outrageous.  The  recusants  loudly  call- 
ed for  an  examination  into  the  legality  of  the  election 
of  several  protestant  members.  When  the  house  di- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  electing  a speaker,  they 
placed  in  the  chair  sir  John  Everard,  notwithstanding 
a majority  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question;  con- 
tendingthat,  by  the  undue  return  of  their  members, 
the  majority  of  the  protestants  was  the  effect  of  illega^ 
lity.  Sir  John  Everard  was  a respectable  recusant, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat  of  a justice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  rather  than  take  the  oaths  of  qualification. 
After  a most  outrageous  and  indecent  contest,  during 
which  the  protestants  endeavoured  by  force  to  drag 
Everard  from  the  chair,  and  at  length  placed  in  his 
lap  sir  John  Davies,  the  attorney-general,  the  object 
of  their  choice,  the  recusants  seceded,  and  declared 
VoL,  L li 
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that  they  would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  an 
assembly  which  they  pronounQed  unlaw  ful.  The  lord 
lieutenant  confirmed  sir  John  Davies  as  speaker,  and 
prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  ferment  of  party 
spirit  should  subside.  The  recusant  lords  had  also  se- 
ceded. 

The  parliament  was  again  convened  when 

>the  violence  of  party  was  somewhat  abated  by  the 
management  of  the  deputy  and  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  more  thinking  recusants.  It  confirmed  ail  the 
politic  measures  of  James  for  the  abolition  of  odious 
distinctions  between  the  colonists  and  the  Irish  ; and 
the  session  was  closed  by  voting  to  the  king,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  two  shillings  and  eightpence  in  the 
pound  from  every  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  Ihree 
pounds  and  upwards,  from  aliens  seven  shillings  and 
fourpence  in  the  pound ; and  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  from  every  real  estate  of  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings  and  upwards.  An  act  so  liberal  could  not 
but  be  agreeable  to  James,  who  in  a letter  to  the  de- 
puty expressed  in  high  terms  his  grateful  sense  of  their 
^munificence, 

A convention  of  the  clergy  was  in  the  mean  time 
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held  for  the  purpose  of  framing  .a  confession  of  faith 
for  the  estabUshed  protestant  church  of  Ireland. 
Doctor  James  LTsher,  a man  eminent  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  strongly  tinctured  with  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples, was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  its  composi- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a hundred  and  four  articles. 
It  received  the  ratification  of  the  lord  deputy;  and 
though  a few  of  the  articles  were  disagreeable  to  th<? 
king,  yet,  from  a sense  of  justice,  his  majesty  pro- 
moted their  compiler  to  the  see  of  Meath. 

Duiing  the  remainder  of  James’s  reign,  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  notice  occurred.  The  system  of 
planting  was  carried  forward  with  much  spirit,  thougli 
it  was  far  from  being  conducted  with  that  prudence  by 
which  he  had  hoped  to  render  the  blessings  of  it  per- 
manent. Though  many  vexatious  and  tyrannical 
stretches  of  power  were  exercised  by  his  commission- 
ers, so  as  to  incense  numbers  of  Irish  ; though  the  re- 
cusants were  gievously  oppressed  ; though  the  soldiery 
and  their  officers  exacted  considerable  sums  from  the 
people;  though  martial  law  was  executed  with  rigour 
in  time  of  peace  ; and  though  private  property  was 
most  nefariously  invaded  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
king’s  favourite  plantation  object,  so  as  to  reduce  ma- 
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ny  of  them  to  want  and  misery  ; yet  the  country  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
measures  of  James  were  in  reality  attended  by  so  ma-^ 
iiy  sensible  advantages,  that  no  disturbances  tools; 
place. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  Charles  1.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
James,  at  which  time  lord  Faulklaiid,  an  honest  and 
upright  man,  but  indolent  aild  weak,  was  lord  depu-. 
ty  of  Ireland.  Charles  was  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  arduous  task  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Bri- 
tish islands,  at  a period  when  the  empire  w^as  in  a state 
of  the  greatest  fermentation  from  the  religious  fiina- 
ticism  of  two  opposite  contending  sects  and  from  a Va- 
riety of  other  causes. 

At  this  period  no  people  were  more  distracted  by 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  ; no  people  were  more  bigot- 
ted  to  and  obstinate  in  their  respective  opinions;  and 
no  people  were  more  unfit  to  meet  the  destructive  con- 
sequences of  internal  dissension,  than  the  Irish.  Ag- 
gravated by  a series  of  grievous  oppressions,  the  ca- 
tholics watched  with  rancorous  impatience  for  an  op- 
portunity to  inflict  their  vei^geance  on  the  protestants^ 
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whom  they  regarded  in  a two-fold  liglit  of  abhorrence, 
as  the  enemies  and  destroyers  of  their  civil  liberties, 
and  as  damned  heretics,  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  whom  they  imagined  they  could  perform  no  service 
more  grateful  than  that  of  extirpating  them,  and  with 
themselves  their  abominable  opinions.  These  dispo- 
sitions were  much  increased  by  a bull  of  pope  Adrian 
YIIL  exhorting  them  to  suffer  death  rather  than  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  whereby,  he  blasphemously 
asserted,  tJae  supreme  power  over  the  church  was  im- 
piously wrested  from  tire  hands  of  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
in  open  rebellion  against  God  Almighty  himselb  The 
protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a spirit  hardly 
less  impious,  affecting  excessive  purity,  declared  that 
to  tolerate  popery  would  be  to  render  themselves  ac- 
cessary to  idolatry  and  the  sinful  loss  of  souls  which 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  catholic  apostacy. 
The  catholics,  on  the  application  of  the  lord  deputy, 
Faulkland,  agreed  to  support  five  thousand  infantiy 
and  five  hundred  horse  for  the  king’s  service,  at  their 
own  charge.  They  were  consequently  ordered  to  be 
treated  w ith  indulgence.  The  puritans^  however,  re- 
monstrated. The  deputy  continued  to  execute  his 
instructions.  The  puritans  made  misrepresentations 
vOf  diis  conduct  to  the  cabinet,  and  he  was  renvn  ed-. 
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The  administration  was  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Ely  the  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Cork,  who  receiv- 
ed the  title  of  lords  justices.  These  governors,  with- 
out any  authority,  proceeded  immediately  to  treat  the 
recusants  with  the  utmost  severity,  threatening  all 
absentees  from  the  protestant  church  with  the  heaviest 
penalties.  The  king  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
their  proceedings,  which  augmented  the  boldness  of 
the  popish  party*  A fraternity  of  Carmelites  assem- 
bled  a multitude  of  their  followers  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice according  to  the  rites  of  the  catholic  church,  in 
one  of  the  most  public  places  in  Dublin.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  archbishop  with 
a body  of  troops  to  disperse  them,  they  tumultuous- 
ly attacked  and  put  the  soldiery  to  flight,  Charles,, 
provoked  by 'this  public  outrage,  seized  fifteen  catho- 
lic religious  houses  and  a catholic  college  : the  former 
lie  retained  for  his  own  use ; the  latter  he  assigned  to 
the  university  of  Dublin,  to  be  employed  as  a place 
of  protestant  education.  The  penal  laws  w^ere  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmost  rigour  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; and,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  justices,  the 
army  was  ordered  by  tlie  king  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  fines  imposed  upon  the  catholics  for  non-attend- 
ance on  the  established  worsliip  : a inei-sure  of  great 
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^ grievance  to  the  recusants,  and  attended  with  but 
trifling  emolument  to  the  crown. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  commenced  the  celebrated  administration  of  lord 
Wentworth,  a man  of  imperious  disposition,  violent 
temper,  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  absolute,  but  who 
tempered  these  vices  in  his  constitution  by  the  distin- 
guished wisdom  of  his  conduct.  With  a conviction 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  nothing  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  a conquered  country,  he  determin- 
ed to  treat  them  as  mere  slaves,  and  to  keep  no  object 
in  view  but  the  interest  of  his  royal  master.  On  his 
landing  he  summoned  the  council,  but  contemptu- 
ously neglected  to  require  the  presence  of  several  of 
the  members.  This  insult  was  aggravated  by  his  con- 
duct to  the  rest,  whom  he  kept  in  waiting  full  two 
hours  before  he  deigned  to  make  his  appearance  ; and 
when  he  did  show  himself,  he  entered  in  a careless  in- 
different manner,  without  condescending  to  make  an 
apology  for  the  delay.  He  waved  the  business  for 
which  they  had  been  assembled,  and  enjoined  them 
with  an  authoritative  air  and  tone  to  represent  in  their 
several  districts  the  favour  offered  by  the  king  to  such 
as  w ould  compiWnlee  for  the  renewal  of  their  defective 
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titles  to  their  estates,  and  to  convince  the  protestants 
that  the  support  of  the  royal  army  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  defence.  On  the  next  day,  when  the 
council  was  again  summoned,  they  evinced  an  unwil- 
lingness to  supply  the  king’s  necessities  beyond  the 
present  year.  Wentworth,  enraged,  proudly  inform- 
ed them  that  he  had  summoned  them,  not  from  ne- 
cessity, but  from  a willingness  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  loyalty  and  zeal ; and 
that,  at  the  peril  of  his  head,  he  would  undertake  to 
provide  for  the  king’s  troops  amongst  them  without 
their  assistance.  Awed  by  his  lofty  demeanour  and 
by  the  allusion  he  made  to  the  odious  practice  of  free 
quarters,  they  abjectly  agreed  to  furnish  another 
year’s  provision,  to  be  levied  on  the  protestants,  tlie 
catholics  having  provided  for  the  last.^ 

* 

The  next  step  of  Wentworth  was  to  summon  a par- 
liament, in  the  lower  house  of  which  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  balance  the  catholic  and  protestaut  parties,  and 
to  tamper  privately  with  each.  The  custom  of  con- 
sulting the  lords  of  the  Pale,  previously  to  its  being 
convened,  was  conteuiptuously  neglected^  When  the 
council  appeared  disinclined  to  observe  t!  e mode  pre- 
scidbed  by  him  with  respect  to  the  bills  to  be  transmit- 
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ted,  he  interrupted  their  consultations,  and  informed, 
them  that  they  were  not  to  eonsider  what  might  be 
agreeable  to  the  people  but  what  might  please  the 
king.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  no  less  than 
six  entire  subsidies,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  were  voted  by  the  commons, 
wdio  relied  on  the  royal  promise  to  grant  fresh  patents 
for  the  estates  in  Connaught  and  in  the  county  of 
Clara.  The  deputy,  however,  having  secured  the 
subsidies,  so  far  from  fulfilling  this  promise,  proceM- 
ed  immediately  to  take  steps  for  seizing  every  estate  in 
Connaught,  with  a view  to  establish  a new  plantation 
throughout  the  whole  province.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  his  favourite  scheme,  he  advanced  first  to  Ros* 
common,  the  inhabitants  of  Leitrim  having  already 
consented  to  the  surrendry  of  their  lands.  Having 
called  a j ury  of  the  principal  men  of  the  county,  he 
informed  them,  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  of 
plantation,  that  the  scheme  would  be  attended  with 
great  advantage  to  their  country,  that  the  king  had 
no  interest  in  it  beyond  the  welfare  of  his  people  ; 
that  their  consent  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  esta«* 
blish  the  king’s  title,  but  that  it  was  his  majesty’s  wish 
they  should  share  in  the  glory  of  executing  a scheme 
so  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  themselves  y 
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and  that,  if  they  did  not  return  a favourable  verdict, 
the  rightful  claims  of  their  sovereign  would  be  enfor- 
ced by  a more  summary  mode  of  procedure.  Consei- 
ous  of  the  violent  and  determined  character  of  the 
deputy,  intimidated  by  his  lofty  spirit,  and  terrified 
into  submission  by  his  menaces,  the  jury  found  a title 
for  the  king.  Their  example  was  followed  without 
hesitation  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mayo  and  Sligo.;  But 
the  jury  of  Galway,  more  spirited  than  those  of  the 
former  counties,  peremptorily  refused  to  acknowledge 
a title  in  the  crown.  Wentworth,  exasperated  by 
their  obstinacy,  imposed  on  each  of  them  the  enor- 
mous fine  of  four  thousund  pounds,  and  seized  on  their 
persons  and  estates  till  the  sums  should  be  paid.  On 
the  sheriff,  also,  he  adjudged  a fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds  for  having  returned  such  a jury.  . 

These  and  other  har-sh  and  imperious  measures  of 
lord  Wentworth  were  attended  with  such  universal  de- 
testation, that  complaints  against  his  administration  at 
length  reached' the  ears  of  the  king.  He  was  recall- 
ed ; but,  on  representing  his  conduct  personally  to 
his  majesty,  was  confirmed  in  his  authority  with  still 
greater  powers  than  before,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Stratford  and  knight  of  the  garter. 
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Dn  his  return  he  convened  a parliament,  which  rea- 
dily voted  to  the  king  six  more  subsidies  ; but  whidi 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a very  strong  remonstrance, 
setting  forth  in  fourteen  separate  articles  the  grievan- 
ces under  which  the  nation  laboured;  and  appointed 
a committee  to  convey  it  to  London.  He  next,  alarm- 
ed at  the  critical  posture  of  the  king’s  affairs  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  raised  a body  of  nine  thousand 
men  for  his  assistance,  eight  thousand  of  whom  were 
catholics,  on  whose  loyalty  and  zeal  he  knew  he  could 
best  depend. 


'Meantime  the  committee  appointed  to  convey  the 
remonstrance  of  parliament,  had  been  received  with 
particular  favour  by  the  popular  party,  who  expected 
considerable  assistance  from  them  in  the  execution  of 
the  favourite  design  then  in  agitation — ^the  overthrow 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Their  public  instructions 
directed  them  to  apply  to  the  king  only  for  redress  ; 
but  they  were  pri\  ately  ordered  to  address  themselves 
.to  the  English  house  of  commons,  a power  then 
growing  every  day  stronger  than  the  throne.  This 
step  alarmed  the  earl  of  Strahord,  who  perceived  in 
it.the  first  symptom  of  his-clanger.  By  the  advice  of 
Eharles,  however,  w ho  assured  him  he  still  had  power 
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to  save  him,  he^fa tally,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  repaired  to  LoikIou  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  parliament,  by  which  he  was  impeached,  commits 
ted  to  custody,  and  afterwards  ordered  to  suffer  death 
asatraitor*  Before  the  execution  of  Strafford,  the 
king  made  a speech  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  he 
assured  them  he  was  welLconvinced  the  earl  had  been 
guilty  of  high  misdemeanours,  but  that  he  could  by 
no  means  think  he  had  imagined  high  treason.  Not- 
withstanding this^  acknowledgment  of  the  earl’s  mis- 
conduct, however,  so  infatuated  was  Charles  w ith  his 
favoutrite’s  system,  and  so  implicated  was  he  himself 
in  all  the  acts  of  his  administration,  that,  by  his  ad- 
vice, he  appointed  his  kinsman  sir  Henry  Wandes- 
worth  to  succeed  him  in  the  lord  lieutenancy.  On  the 
death  of  Wandesworth,  which  quickly  followed  his 
appointment,  he  deputed  sir  William  Parsons  and  lord 
Dillon,  another  relative  of  Strafford,  as  lords  justices 
of  the  kingdom  : but  finding  Dillon  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable  to  the  Irish,  be  afterwards  cancelled  tlie 
commission,  and  appointed  sir  John  Borlase  in  liis 
stead.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  the 
^ exercise  of  their  functions,  these  ministers  proceeded 
to  re-establish  throughout  the  kingdom  the  former 
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moileration  in  the  execution  of  government,  mollify^ 
ing  the  rigorous  measures  of  Strafford,  and  adapting 
their  conduct  to  the  laws  and  established  customs  of 
the  realm. 

About  this  time  Charles  began  to  be  seriously  alarms 
ed  at  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  began  to  ap- 
pear in  Ireland,  Conscious  of  the  repeated  instances 
of  insincerity  with  which  he  had  treated  them,  he  at- 
tempted by  a last  effort  to  recover  the  affections  of  his 
injured  subjects.  In  a letter  he  directed  the  lords  jus- 
tices to  publish  to  the  people  all  the  royal  graces  he 
had  formerly  promised  them  ; and  to  assure  them 
that  they  should  henceforth  more  particularly  enjoy 
his  favour  and  protection.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
returned  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  the  publication  of 
his  graces,  and  prayed  that  the  present  parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  nor  prorogued  until  laws 
should  be  prepared  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances. 
As  the  chancellor  Bolton  had  insinuated  a doubt,  on 
a charge  against  him,  whether,  since  the  enacting  of 
a law,  called' the  law  of  Poynings,  the  Irish  house  of 
-lords  had  power  of  judicature  in  capital  cases,  both 
houses  joined  in  a solemn  protestation  declaring  that 
the  court  of  parliament  ever  was  and  is  the  supreme 
VoL.  L I 
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judicatory  of  the  realm.  After  the  transaction  of 
this  and  some  other  business,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment adjourned,  during  which  recess  the  grand  re- 
bellion of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
broke  out. 
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hatred  of  the  old  Irish  to  the  English  for  what 
they  esteemed  the  usurpation  of  their  cV;Untry ; the 
grievous  and  oppressive  measures  which  still  continued 
to  be  enforced  by  the  commissioners  and  agents  of 
plantation  ; the  dispossessing  of  private  property  by 
chicane  and  the  revival  of  obsolete  claims  of  the 
crown  ; the  insincerity  and  faithless  conduct  of  the 
king,  who  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  the 
recusants  ; the  insolent  and  impolitic  behaviour  of  the 
new  adventurers,  who  treated  the  whole  of  the  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  both  of  Irish  and  English  blood,  as 
traitorous  and  disaifected  slaves,  and  selfishly  repre- 
sented them  as  such  to  the  government ; the  violent 
doctrines  of  ecclesiastics  educated  on  the  Continent, 
who  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  deep-rooted  hatred 
12 
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to  heretical  opinions  and  an  heretical  government ; the 
secret  and  cautious  proceedings  of  the  puritans,  who^ 
by  a series  of  aggressions,  provoked  the  recusants  fre-^ 
(juently  to  take  arms,  in  order  that  they  might  become 
obnoxious  to  administration,  which,  by  treating  them 
with  rigour,  might  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  re-^ 
suiting  from  catholic  loyalty,  during  that  contest  with 
the  power  of  the  crowa  which  they  themselves  medi- 
tated ; all  contributed  to  foster  the  latent  spark  of  dis- 
affection which  now  exploded  with  such  destructive 
effects,  iThe  government,  lulled  into  a fatal  security 
by  the  many  false  rumours  of  conspiracies,  plots, 
treasons,  and  insurrections,  which  from  time  to  time 
continued  to  be  spread  abroad,  took  no  precautionary 
steps  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  Even  the  intel- 
ligence transmitted  from  the  British  cabinet  that  great 
numbers  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  had  poured  into  the 
kingdom  from  Spain,  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  cabinet  that  a rebellion  would  soon  take  place, 
appears  not  to  have  roused  the  lords  justices  from  the 
unaccountable  lethargy  into  w hich  they  had  sunk.. 

The  conspirators,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Ro- 
ger Moore,  head  of  a reduced  family  in  Queen’s 
County,  a penetrating  and  judicious  man,  and  pos- 
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sessed  of  a most  insinuating  address  ; Connor  Mac- 
guire,  baron  of  Enniskillen ; sir  Plielim  0‘Nial 
(or  0‘Neal,  as  the  word  is  now  written),  grandson  of 
the  famous  rebel  earl  of  Tyrone  ; Turlagh  0‘NeaI, 
brother  to  sir  Phelim  ; sir  James  Dillon ; Philip  Reiiy  ; 
Hugh  Mae-Mahon;  Richard  Plunket ; and  many 
others  of  inferior  note  ; having  prepared  every  thing 
for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  and  raised  a considera- 
ble body  of  troops  under  pretence  of  employing  them 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  appointed  the  twenty-third 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
one^  as  the  most  proper  time  for  rising  universally  in 
arms.  Moore,  Byrne,  and  Macguire  v/ere  to  surprise 
the  castle  of  Dublin  with  two  hundred  men,  while  a 
considerable  number  were  to  follow  for  their  support, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  city.  The  fortresses  in 
Ulster  were  to  be  seized  by  different  chieftains,  who, 
after  having  accomplished  their  several* tasks,  were  to  * 
form  a junction  with  sir  Phelim,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion to  march  with  their  united  forces  to  Dublin.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  October,  the  day  before  the  in- 
tended SLirrection,  .Moore  and  the  other  chieftains  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  castle  assembled  in  the  capital, 
where  they  found  only  eighty  of  their  rneii.  They 
spent  the  day,  however,  flattering  themselves  that  the 
13 
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remainder  of  their  number  would  join  them  before  the 
moment  of  action ; and,  falling  on  their  knees,  with 
much  solemnity  drank  success  to  their  enterprise.  On 
this  critical  evening  a full  discovery  of  the  plot  was 
made  to  the  lords  justices,  by  a servant  of  sir  John 
Clotworthy,  named  Owen  O^Connolly,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  quickly  followed  by  the  arrest  of  Mac- 
Mahon  and  Macguire,  who  w^ere  afterwards  hanged  as 
traitors  at  Tyburn.  Moore,  Byrne,  and  the  other 
leaders  effected  their  escape.  The  castle,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  discovery,  might  still  have  been 
taken,  as  it  was  defended  by  only  about  fifty  men, 
armed  with  halberts,  had  the  conspirators  persevered 
in  their  determination.  It  contained  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  gun-powder,  an  immense  quantity  of  bullets 
and  matches,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  thirty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  fully  equipped.  The  arrival  of 
sir  Francis  Willoughby,  governor  of  the  fort  of  Gal- 
way, a brave  and  experienced  officer,  tended  to  soothe 
the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens.  By  his  advice  the 
lords  justices  and  council  retired  within  the  castle; 
with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  entrusted,  together 
with  that  of  the  city.  A proclamation  w as  issued  on 
the  tw^enty-third,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a most 
treasonable  and  detestable  conspiracy,  imagined  by 
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the  ill  alfected  Irish  papists  throughout  the  kingdom; 
and  exhorting  all  friends  to  government  to  provide  for 
their  own  defence  and  that  of  the  state.  The  catholic 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  excepting  to  the  ge- 
neral terms  of  this  proclamation,  immediately  waited 
on  the  lords  justices  and  council ; and,  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of,  and  innocence  in,  taking  any 
part  in  the  revolt,  demanded  arms  for  their  own  de- 
fence and  the  annoyance  of  the  insurgents.  These 
were  refused  coldly,  on  pretence  of  a scarcity.  On 
the  twenty-ninth,  however,  the  lords  justices  and 
council  issued  an  explanatory  proclamation,  intimat- 
ing that  by  Irish  papists  they  meant  the  old  Irish  of 
Ulster,  and  not  the  English  catholics  of  the  Pale,  or 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  realm.  The  jealousy  of 
the  justices,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  puri- 
tanic party,  |)revented  the  catholics  of  the  north  from 
suppressing  the  insurgents;  and  they  are  with  great 
appearance  of  justice  suspected  to  have  even  checked 
ever}'  exertion  for  that  purpose,  in  the  base  and  disho- 
nourable hope  of  profiting  by  the  forfeitures  of  those 
who,  emboldened  by  their  apparent  want  of  support, 
might  join  in  the  rebellion. 


Meantime  the  rebels  in  Ulster  had  risen  with  alacri- 
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ty  at  the  appointed  time ; and  with  such  spirit  and 
activity  did  they  push  forward  their  opemtions,  that  in 
the  course  of  eight  days  they  had  acquired  fall  poses- 
sion  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford, 
Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Caven,  Donegal,  and  Derry, 
and  part  of  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  They 
confined  their  attacks  every  where  to  the  English  set- 
tlements, and,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  on,  left 
the  Scottish  planters  for  the  present  unmolested.  The 
English  were  the  objects  of  their  resentment : the 
measures  of  a puritanic  government  the  subject  of 
their  complaint.  England  and  English  tyranny  were 
every  where  thundered  against  with  tremendous  impre- 
cations, and  held  up  by  every  party  as  worthy  of  the 
utmost  detestation.  The  spirit  of  the  rebels  was  kept 
alive  by  assurances  of  support  and  assistance.  Their 
leaders  sometimes  affirmed  that  the  Scotch  were  about 
to  join  them  in  the  glorious  effort  to  extirpate  the  Eng- 
lish ; sometimes  that  they  themselves  had  risen  by  or- 
der of  the  queen,  who  was  a catholic  ; sometimes  that 
they  acted  under  authority  of  the  English  parliament : 
These  pretences  being  laid  aside  as  dangerous  to  their 
cause,  sir  Pheliin  0‘Neal  produced  a parchment  with 
the  great  seal  appending  to  it,  which  he  declared  to 
be  a commission  from  the  king  for  taking  arms.  This 
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Re  refused  to  submit  to  inspection;  but  seven  days  af- 
terwards a forged  commission  was  publicly  produced, 
with  the  great  seal  fixed  to  it,  which  had  been  torn 
from  the  parchment  above  mentionedi  It  was  notified 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  rebel  confederates,  and 
contiibuted  much  to  exhilerate  their  spirits,  while  the 
puritan  protestants,  who  regarded  Charles  with  an  eye 
of  deep  distrust,  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  the  great 
seal,  declared  that  they  were  a sold  peopIeJ*^  The 
commission  declared  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
that  For  the  preservation  of  his  royal  person  he  had 
“ long  been  obliged  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Scot- 
“ land,  occasioned  by  the  disobedience  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  parliament,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  roy- 
“ al  power  and  prerogative,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
“ ment  and  administration  of  the  realm  ; that  as  these 
“ storms  blow  aloft^  and  are  likely  to  be  carried  into 
Ireland  by  the  vehemency  of  the  pr otest ant  pdixty 9 
he  hath  given  full  power  to  his  catholic  subjects  to 
assemble  and  consult,  to  seize  all  places  of  strength, 
except  those  of  the  Scots,  and  to  arrest  the  goods 
‘‘  and  persons  of  all  English  protestants  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.”  The  lords  justices,  immedi- 
ately on  the  first  report  of  this  commission,  endeavour- 
ed to  counteract  its  tendency  by  publishing  a procla- 
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mation  in  which  they  warned  the  subjects  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  effects  of  false  and  seditious  rumours5. 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown.  Roger  Mbore, 
also,  who  considered  sir  Phelim’s  device  as  impolitic, 
published  a manifesto,  in  which  he  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged the  non-existence  of  a royal  commission,  and 
merely  called  upon  the  catholics  to  arm  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  own  destruction,  to  support  the  king  against 
the  adherents  of  the  English  parliament,  and  to  defend 
the  protestant  establishment  from. the  attempts  of  the 
seditious  puritans.- 

As  soon  as  the  protestants,  who  had  retreated  to  av 
place  of  security,,  recovered  from  the  consternation  in- 
to which  they  were  at  first  thrown,  the  progress  of  the 
rebels  was  checked.  In  many  skirmishes  and  assaults 
they  were  completely  foiled,  particularly  in  several  ac- 
tions in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh, 
where  the  castle  of  lord  Macguire  was  taken  by  storm. 
The  confidence  of  the  protestants,  raised  by  these  par- 
tial successes,  was  considerably  augmented  by  the  ar-- 
rival  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  provided  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  a sum  of  money,  whom  the  king  had 
dispatched  from  Scotland  to  their  assistance.  The 
rebels,  however,  by  na  means  discomfited  by  these  de- 
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feats,  boldly  resolved  on  the  attack  of  Carrickfergns, 
the  chief  post  of  the  loyal  party  in  Ulster.  As  a pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  splen- 
did design,  they  determined  to  obtain  possession  of 
Lisburn,  a Scottish  settlement  about  sixteen  miles 
to  the  south  from  the  castle,  for  the  plan  of  leaving 
the  Scots  unmolested  had  long  been  departed  from. 
For  the  reduction  of  this  post,  sir  Pheliin  detached 
four  thousand  well  appointed  insurgents,  who  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November  made  a furious  and  obsti- 
nate assault.  The  Scots  received  them  with  cool  in- 
trepidity ; and  though  the  assailants  penetrated  seve- 
ral times  into  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes,  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  routing  them  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  three  times  the  number  of  the 
whole  garrison.  The  rebels,  provoked  by  this  defeat, 
wreaked  their  impotent  rage  on  their  miserable  prison- 
ers. The  insurrection  had  been  so  totally  unexpected 
by  the  English  protestants,  that  great  numbers  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  their  enemies  without  resist- 
ance, and  had  been  either  thrown  into  confinement 
under  the  cruel  apprehension  of  a horrible  death  ; or, 
driven  naked  from  their  habitations,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  a winter  particularly  severe,  were  suf- 
fered to  faint  and  expire  on  the  roads,  or  to  crawl  to 
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places  of  security,  in  all  the  ghastliness  of  cold,  fcar, 
and  famine.  Those  prisoners  they  had  now  in  their 
power  experienced  the  full  effects  of  their  implacable 
fury.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  ruthless  scenes  which 
successively  presented  themselves.  Lord  Caulfield 
was  basely  and  wantonly  murdered.  Fifty  others,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  fell  by  catholic 
poniards  *.  Many,  confined  in  different  places,  were 
brought  out  on  pretence  of  being  conducted  to  English 
settlements  f • they  were  goaded  forward  by  their  guards 
like  beasts,  to  whom  their  torments  afforded  subject 
of  brutal  mirth  and  savage  exultation.  Sometimes 
they  enclosed  them  in  some  house  or  castle,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  and,  spectators  of  the  shocking  scene, 
heard  their  cries  and  saw  them  consumed  with  a bar- 
barous indifference  J.  Sometimes  they  pl\inged  them 
into  the  first  river  they  met : from  the  bridge  of  Port- 
adown  in  the  county  of  Down  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  were  at  once  precipitated  into  the 
stream  §.  Sometimes  Irish  ecclesiastics  were  seen 
encouraging  the  carnage.  The  women  forgot  the 


♦ Lcland,  from  manuscript  depositions  of  tlie  county  of 
Antrim.  t td.  ibid.  J Id.  Ibid.  § Id.  Ibid. 
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tenderness  of  their  sex,  pursued  the  English  with 
execrations,  and  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 
Even  children,  in  their  feeble  malice,  lifted  the  dag- 
ger  against  the  helpless  prisoners.  They  who  es- 
caped  the  utmost  fury  of  the  rebels  languished  iu 
miseries  horrible  to  be  described.  Their  imamna- 
tions  were  overpowered  and  disordered  by  the  recol- 
lection  of  tortures  and  butchery.  In  their  distrac- 
tioii  every  tale  of  horror  was  eagerly  received,  and 
“ every  suggestion  of  frenzy  and  melancholy  believed 
implicitly.  Miraculous  escapes  from  death,  mira- 
culous  judgments  on  murderers,  lakes  and  rivers  of 
blood,  marks  of  slaughter  indelible  every  hu- 
man  effort,  visions  of  spirits  chaunting  hymns, 
“ ghosts  rising  from  rivers  and  shrieking  out  revenge  ; 

these  and  such  like  fancies  w^ere  propagated  and  re- 
“ cerv^ed  as  incontestable.”  ^ The  protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  began  to  show  a spirit  no  less  diabolical. 
The  BritUb  settlers  in  places  of  security  forgot  that 
their  suffering  brethren  had  been  frequently  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  rebels  by  the  interposition  of  the 
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old  natives.  Their  hatred  and  abhorrence  to  the  Irish 
race  was  so  violent  and  indiscriminate,  as  to  render 
them  guilty  of  acts  equally  atrocious  with  those  which 
had  excited  their  abhorrence.  The  garrison  of  Cai> 
rickfergus,  in  particular,  inflamed  by  an  habitual  an- 
tipathy to  popery,  beheld  the  Irish  with  implacable 
detestation.  In  one  fatal  night  they  issued  forth  from 
the  castle  into  a neighbouring  district,  called  Island- 
Macgee,  where  a number  of  . the  poorer  ronianists, 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  subjects,  untainted  with  re- 
bellion, resided,  as  in  a place  of  safety  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  garrison  ; and,  assailing  them  in  their 
beds,  with  deliberate  cruelty  massacred  the  whole 
without  distinction  ; old  men  sinking  under  the  bur- 
den of  age  and  accumulated  infirmities,  women  in  la- 
bour, children  at  the  breast,  all  fell  victims  alike  to 
the  cold-blooded  barbarity  of  their  merciless  assail- 
ants ! 

* 

Meantime  the  lords  justices,  on  the  full  discovery 
of  a plot  of  general  insurrection,  had  sent  O^Connol- 
Iv,  ^ the  informer,  with  intelligence  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  resided  in  England  under  the  title  of 

lord-lieutenant.  Sir  Henry  Spotswood  was  dispatched 

\ 

at  the  same  time  to  Edinburgh  w ith  the  same  intelli- 
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gence  to  the  king.  The  unfortunate  Charles,  inca- 
pable of  rendering  any  assistance  towards  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  devclved  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  on  the  English  parliament,  whose  de- 
termined plan  was  totally  to  subvert  the  royal  autho- 
rity. The  parliament  assumed  this  concession  in  its 
most  extensive  signihcation,  and  resolved  to  use  the 
power  with  which  they  were  entrusted  as  a fit  instru- 
ment to  forward  their  designs.  Confident  in  their  own 
power,  on  which  they  relied  for  being  at  any  time  able 
to  crush  the  insurgents,  they  were  careful  not  to  has- 
ten the  termination  of  the  war,  which  would  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  extending  their  influence  by 
patronage,  the  levying  of  money,  and  the  providing 
of  arms,  which  they  intended  ultimately  to  employ 
against  the  king,  though  for  the  present  apparently 
against  the  rebels.  - 

Closely  connected  with  the  popular  party,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  of  private  emolument,  the  lords 
justices,  especially  Parsons,  threw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  and  the 
dreadful  train  of  miseries  and  bloodshed  by  which  it 
was  attended.  . When  proclamations  were  issued  of- 
fering pardons  to  the  rebels,  - they  were  clogged  with 
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go  many  stipulations,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  as 
to  render  them  of  no  effect;  and  when  the  English 
parliament  at  length  ordered  them  to  publish  a gene- 
ral full  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
within  a certain  time,  they  eluded  the^xecution  of  the 
order.  When  the  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Pale,  whose  houses  had  been  plundered  and  burned, 
whose  lands  had  been  destroyed,  whose  tenants  had 
been  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Ormond  under  these 
parliamentary  justices,  v/hen  these  very  catholics,  not- 
withstanding all  tltese  griev^mces  and  oppressions, 
again  tendered  their  best  services  to  government,  in 
order  to  put  a stop  to  the  insurrection,  now  becoming 
general  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  their  overtures 
were  rejected  with  insult  and  contempt.  The  earl  of 
Castlehaven  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  sir  John 
Read  most  iniquitously  put  to  torture,  for  what  w^as 
termed  officious  interference.  The  catholics  of  the 
Pale,^  thus  left  unarmed  and  exposed  to  the  rebels, 
were  consequently  obliged  to  pay  them  heavy  contri- 
butions for  their  good  treatment.  Incensed  by  these 
unjust,  irritating,,  and  impolitic  measures,  they  were, 
in  self-defence,  together  w ith  the  rest  of  the  w^ell  af- 
fected catholic  body  throughout  the  kingdom,  com- 
pelled to  coalesce  with  the  rebels;  a coalition  in  this, 
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as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  pure  result  of  the 
tyrannical  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the  protestants, 
and  which  most  unwarrantably  has  been  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  an  unnatural  rebellion,  though  the 
catholics,  notwithstanding  the  many  harsh  oppression's 
under  which  they  laboured,  seem  to  have  been  indu- 
bitably the  most  loyal  subjects  the  state  contained. 
Their  oath  of  confederacy  was  couched  in  the  most 
loyal,  moderate,  and  conciliating  terms,  and  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  at  all  times  to  confer  with  com- 
missioners from  the  government  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country.  They  sent  a deputation  to  the  king,  pe- 
titioning him  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  expres- 
sing their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  person  and 
government  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  Charles  in 
consequence  signed  a c ommission  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Jariuary,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  by  which  ha 
directed  tne  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  earls  of  Clan- 
rickard  and  Roscommon,  viscount  Moore,  sir  Thomas 
Lucas,  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  and  Thomas  Bourke,  ‘ 
esq.  to  confer  with  the  principal  confederates,  and  to 
receive  from  them  in  writing  what  they  had  to  pro- 
pound. 1 lie  marquis  of  Ormond,  a man  of  great 
personal  courage  and  considerable  military  talents,  but 
ambitious,  vindictive,  haughty,  and  impatient  of 
K 3 
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control,  was  impressed  with  so  malignant  a hatred  to 
the  catholics,  that  he  not  only  disobej^^ed  his  sovereign 
in  this  and  all  other  attempts  conducive  to  their  wel- 
fare, but,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  antipathy  to 
them,  meanly  descended  to  execute  the  orders  of  his 
determined  enemies.  A committee,  sent^over  by  the 
English  parliament  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
©f  the  king,  were  received  by  the  lords  justices  with 
much  respect,  who  recognized  their  authority^  With- 
out his  majesty’s  consent  they  were  admitted  into  the 
privy  council,  where  their  opinions  gave  the  tone  to 
the  decisions  of  the  board.  Preferring  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  this  committee  to  the  pacific  injunctions  of 
Charles,  Ormond  marched  towards  Ross  with  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men.  In  this  expvedition  nearly  one 
thousand  Irish  were  slain.  Ormond  was  the  only  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  who  did 
not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  confederates  at  Trim, 
where  they  delivered  to  the  others  a very  full  remon- 
'Strance  of  all  their  grievances,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  throne. 

Tire  kmg,  deeply  afiTeded  by  this  i^monstrance,  in- 
formed the  lords  justices  that  he  had  authorised  tlie 
ynju'qu-is  of  Ormond  to  treat  with  the  corded  crates  for  a 
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cessation  of  hostilities  for  one  year ; and  ordered  them 
to  give  effectual  assistance  to  forward  the  same.  Sir 
William  Parsons  was  superseded  and  indicted  to  stand 
trial  for  opposing  the  cessation  and  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  ; and  sir  Henry  Tichburne,  be- 
ing known  decidedly  to  favour  the  cessation,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  colleague  to  sir  John  Bor- 
lase.  Ormond  again  received  an  order  from  the  lords 
justices,  by  the  king’s  command,  to  confer  with  the 
confederates  at  Castle  Martin  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare, on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-two.  When  the  commissioners  of 
the  confederates  met  him  he  treated  them  with  all  the 
tyrannical  insolence  of  a haughty  superior.  He  in- 
dignantly called  for  the  authority  by  which  they  ap- 
peared, and  when  they  produced  a copy  of  the  autho- 
rity which  they  had  received  from  the  supreme  council 
of  the  confederate  catholics  at  Kilkenny-,  he  superci- 
liously contested  their  title,  and  questioned  the  facts 
referred  to  in  the  writings.  He  peremptorily  rejected 
the  condition  insisted  upon  by  the  confederates  of  the 
<lisso1ution  of  the  present  and  the  calling  of  a new 
parliament,  notwithstanding  the  king’s  positive  com- 
mands to  gratify  them  in  that  particular.  By  this  con- 
duct and  many  other  contrivances  to  winch  he  had  re- 
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course,  the  cessation  was  delayed  till  the  seventh  of 
September,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  when 
Charles’s  wishes  and  positive  commands  were  at  length 
acceded  to^  Ormond  procured  from  them  a voluntary 
contribution  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  a rein- 
forcement of  several  thousands  of  their  best  troops  for 
the  service  of  their  sovereign  in  Scotland,  who  con- 
ducted themselves  in  such  a manner  as  to  reflect  ho- 
nour on  the  country  from  which  they  were  sent,  and  to 
render  essential  services  to  the  royal  cause. 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  cessation  signed,  than 
the  northern  army,  as  widl  as  the  rest  of  the  king’s 
forces,  all  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  rejected 
it,  and  immediately  taking  the  covenant,  offered  to 
follow  their  leader  Monroe,  whenever  he  should  march 
against  the  Irish.  About  the  same  time  lord  In  chi- 
quin  revolted  ; and  administered  an  oath  to  each  of  his 
followers  for  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Irish. 

Meantime  the  confederates  continued  to  send  over 
so  many  and  such  effectual  supplies  to  the  king,  that 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-four,  the  parliament  issued  this  bloody  de- 
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cree: — That  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any 
Irishman  or  papist  born  in  Ireland  that  should  be 
‘‘  taken  in  hostility  against  the  parliament,  either 
upon  sea  or  in  England  and  Wales.”  The  hostili- 
ties daily  committed  upon  the  confederates  by  Mon- 
roe in  Ulster,  sir  Charles  Coote  in  Connaught,  and 
lord  Inchiquin  in  Munster,  caused  them  to  petition 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  now  created  lord  lieutenant, 
either  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  or  at  least  to  per- 
mit them  to  arm  against  those  who,  by  violating  the 
cessation  of  arms,  acted  as  avowed  enemies  to  the 
crown.  The  crafty  Ormond,  however,  who  beheld 
the  catholics  with  the  utmost  antipathy,,  though  fully 
sensible  of  their  loyalty,  not  choosing  to  acknowledge 
them  as  the  best  friends  to  government,  artfully  evad- 
ed the  petition  ; and  at  the  same  time  by  the  unbound- 
ed sway  he  possessed  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, he  contrived  with  consummate  art  to  delay  the 
peace  in  opposition  to  the  king’s  pressing  and  positive 
commands,  until  such  a measure  was  rendered  una- 
vailing by  the  cessation  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, on  the  imprisonment  of  the  king’s  person,  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 


Thwarted  and  disappointed  as  he  was  in  his  favour- 
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ite  object  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  confederated 
catholics,  and  provoked  by  the' conduct  of  Ormond  in 
this  ani  other  particulars,  the  unfortunate  monarch 
could  yet  never  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  repro- 
bate the  proceedings  of  his  favourite,  and  openly  to 
avow  a decided  approbation  of  the  catholics.  Being 
fearful,  however,  that  they  might  be  alienated  from 
his  cause,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  secret  influence 
what  he  had  not  courage  to  do  by  the  public  exercise 
of  his  authority.  He  granted  to  the  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan, a catholic  nobleman,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
confederacy,  extraordinary  powers  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  measures  of  Ormond,  and 
pledged  himself  to  ratify  whatever  he  should  think 
proper  to  grant  the  catholics  ; they  having  ‘‘ by  their. 
^‘  supplies  testified  their  zeal  to  our  service.”  After 
this  acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the 
confederates  from  the  king  himself,  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude  that  their  subsequent  endeavours  to  obtain 
succours  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Lorraine,  were  dic- 
tated by  a wish  to  render  still  more  effectual  assistance 
to  Charles,  who  himself  drew  considerable  aid  from 
the  same  quarters. 


Chai'les,  however,  notwithstanding  all  hia  prefes- 
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sions,  still  never  seriously  meant  to  support  the  confe- 
derates, who  continued  to  be  the  dupes  of  his  duplici- 
ty and  the  victims  of  the  malevolence  of  Ormond. 
By  his  intrigues  they  were  prevailed  upon,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  pope^s  nuncio,  to  make  peace 
ly  with  the  marquis,  and  privately  with  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  making  separate  treaties  for  the  religious 

political  articles.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  they  deputed  lord  Muskerry 
and  several  other  commissioners  publicly  to  conclude 
a peace  with  Ormond,  which  accordingly  was  signed 
at  Dublin  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month. 
The  secret  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  relat- 
ing principally  to  the  tolerat'on  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  the  sending  over  subsidies  to  the  king,  had  been 
executed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  preceding  month 
af  August. 

Meantime  the  confederates  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  lord-lieutenant  to  declare  the  north- 
ern covenanters  rebels,  while  he  artfully  employed  him- 
self to  gain  the  confidence  of  these  forces,  and  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  king’s  service.  Not  only  the 
old  English  troops,  but  even  Monroe  and.  his  Scots 
seemed  inclined  to  unite  with  the  chief  governor  on 
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moderate  terms,  which  alarmed  the  English  parlia- 
ment so  much  that,  to  prevent  their  defection,  they 
resolved  to  send  them  supplies  of  moneys,  provisions, 
and  clothing.  Sir  Charles  Coote,  a staunch  parlia- 
mentarian, in  the  mean  time  demanded  then*  assistance 
towards  suppressing  a rebellion  against  his  government 
in  Connaught,  and  to  reduce  the  town  of  Sligo,  the 
principal  place  of  strength  in  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents. After  some  hesitation,  four  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse  were  detached  From  the  Scotch  and 
English  forces  for  this  service.  Sligo  was  soon  forced 
to  surrender ; and  all  the  adjacent  country  became  ex- 
posed to  their  depredations.  The  confederates  of  Kil- 
kenny, provoked  at  these  hostilities  pending  the  nego- 
ciation  for  peace,  ordered  sir  James  Dillon  with  eight 
hundred  men  to  assist  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the 
recovery  of  Sligo.  The  martial  prelate  led  the  assault 
in  person,  forced  his  way  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
town,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  expelling  the  gar- 
rison, had  not  he  received  the  mortifying  intelligence 
that  a strong  army  of  the  northerns  was  approaching. 
His  forces  immediately  retired  ; but  were  attacked 
and  routed  by  sir  James  Coote  in  their  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  the  archbishop  himself,  who  was  slain. 
Amongst  his  papers  was  found  an  authentic  copy  of 
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‘the  secret  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  which  important  acquisition  was  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  English  parliament,  who  or- 
dered the  paper  to  be  printed  and  industriously  dis- 
persed, to  the  great  joy  and  exultation  of  the  king’s 
enemies*  Charles,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
which  might  arise  from  this,  daclared,  upon  the  faith 
of  a king  ! ! and  a Christian^  that  he  had  never  given  to 
t’ne  earl  of  Glamorgan  those  privileges  and  powers^ 
vliich  he  was  then  known  by  many,  and  is  now  known 
by  all,  to  have  repeatedly  conferred  upon  him.  With 
still  greater  effrontery  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  lord 
Dillon,  both  of  whom  well  knew  the  authority  upon 
which  Glamorgan  had  acted,  caused  him  to  be  indict- 
ed of  high  treason  for  forging  or  surreptitiously  obtain- 
ing those  commissions,  and  immediately  com  mi  tted  his 
person  to  close  custody  ; but  the  confederates  having 
peremptorily  declared  that  they  would  break  off  the 
treaty  of  peace  if  he  was  not  instantly  liberated,  he 
w^as  enlarged  on  the  recognizance  of  himself  and  ilt 
earl  of  Kildare. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the  confederates,  af- 
ter so  public  an  exposure  of  the  royal  faith,  by  which 
they  found  themselves  so  frequently  deluded  and  be- 
Vox.  I.  la 
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trayed,  should  in  their  future  negociations  require 
some  more  stable  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
ai  tides  of  a treaty  than  the  word  of  a hing  so  repeat-* 
edly  violated*  A great  majority,  however,  still  conti- 
nued to  place  unlimited  confidence  in  the  kin^,  pla- 
cing his  conduct  to  the  account  of  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  his  alfairs.  Much  dissension,  from  this  disu- 
nion of  o[>inion,  consequently  arose  amongst  them* 
The  peace  by  this  means  was  retarded  : and  their  pow- 
er considerably  w’^eakencd,  to  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
Ormond,  who  most  actively  fomented  their  internal 
divisions.  The  nuncio  of  the  pope,  with  a very  great 
body  of  the  confederates,  objected  to  any  treaty  which 
had  only  future  concessions  for  its  basis  ; while  others 
w ere  for  implicitly  relying  on  the  good  intentions  of 
Charles  and  the  lord  lieutenant.  But  however  they 
might  differ  in  this  respect,  they  all,  to  the  very  last, 
continued  w^armly  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 

Tlie  treaty  concluded  with  Ormond  at  Dublin  w^as 
attended  by  a conditional  obligation  by  which  the  king 
was  absolved  from  all  concessions  unless  the  confeder- 
ates transported  for  his  service  in  England  six  thou- 
sand foot,  w^ell  armed  and  provided,  by  the  first  of 
April,  and  four  thousand  more  in  a month  after.  In 
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the  mean  time,  the  treaty  was  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  lord  Clanrickard,  as  an  instrument  of  no  validity 
until  the  troops  should  be  sent  away.  But  the  nego- 
ciation  was  so  long  protracted  by  various  concurring 
circumstances,  that  the  succours,  which  formed  so 
grand  a part  of  it  to  the  unhappy  Charles,  arrived  so 
late  that  they  could  be  employed  to  scarcely  any  ef- 
fectual purpose. 

The  proceedings  of  sir  Charles  Coote  and  his  par- 
liamentarians becoming  insufferably  violent  and  alarm- 
ing, the  confederates  renewed  their  urgent  solicita- 
tions to  Ormond  to  lead  them  against  these  enemies 
to  the  crown ; but  he  resisted  their  pressing  entreaties, 
artfully  observing  that  he  was  well  convinced  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  of  union,  but  that  he  would  not 
act  with  those  who  had  not  received  their  authority  from 
the  king.  Fie  insisted  with  obstinacy,  in  the  mean 
time,  on  the  suppression  of  GlaJiiorgan’s  treaty,  v/hich 
Charles  had  disavowed  all  knowledge  of,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Dublin  concluded  with  himself  should  be 
immediately  published.  If  these  overtures  were  not 

cceded  to,  he  declared  that  the  situation  of  the  king’s 
affairs  in  Dublin  must  compel  him  to  seek  some  other 
method  of  recovering  and  supporting  his  authority  in 
L2 
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Ireland;  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  confederates^ 
agreed  to  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with  Ormond, 
which  would  immediately  have  taken  place,  had  not 
Charles,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  Scottish  army, 
in  a letter  ordered  the  marquis  to  desist  from  all  fur- 
ther proceedings,  and  not  to  conclude  a treaty  with 
the  Irish  upon  any  terms  whatsoever. 

Although  the  marquis  may  have  been  persuaded 
that  this  order  was  extorted,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  per- 
suade others ; and  anxiety,  suspense,  and  confusion, 
every  where  prevailed  : During  which,  lord  Digby  ar- 
riving from  the  Continent,  declared  that  the  king  was 
held  captive  by  the  army,  and  that  all  his  measures 
were  the  effect  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  his  worst  enemies, 

Ormond,  however,  not  only  prevented  the  loyal 
subjects  of  Charles  from  proceeding  with  vigour  in  his 
cause  ; but,  basely  deserting  the  reduced  fortunes  of 
his  unfortunate  monarch,  treacherously  entered  into 
terms  with  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament,  with 
whom  he  stipulated  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
the  authority  of  lord  lieutenant,  and  his  Bword,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  five  thousand  pounds  im- 
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mediately,  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  five  years, 
and  a release  from  all  incumbrances  upon  his  estate  up 
to  the  bescinniim’  of  the  insurrection.  After  this 
shameful  surrendry  he  retired  to  England,  whence  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  to  France. 

The  confederates  after  this  having  again  met  at  Kil- 
kenny, there  took  into  consideration  that  ‘‘  his  majes- 
ty  w&s  in  restraint ; that  all  addresses  to  him  were 
forbidden ; and  that  some  members  of  parliament 
who  had  ventured  to  speak  in  his  favour  were  expel- 
led  : therefore,  in  that  extremity,  there  being  no 
access  to  his  majesty  to  implore  either  his  justice  or 
‘‘  his  mercy,  all  laws,  either  human  or  divine,  did  al- 
low  the  said  catholics  to  take  some  other  course  in 
order  to  their  defence  and  preservation — not  against 
his  sacred  majesty,  but  against  those  who  had  laid 
violent  hands  on  his  person,  who  designed  to  abolish 
“ the  royal  authority,  and  resolved  to  extirpate  or  de- 
“ stroy  the  said  catholics.” 

Ormond,  meantime.,  after  having  been  indignant- 
ly forced  into  exile  by  those  very  enemies  of  the  king 
to  whom  lie  had,  from  mercenary  motives,  ignomini- 
ous! y betra^^ed  his  high  trust  and  his;  own  hoiio.iir, 
L3 
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again  returned  from  France  into  Ireland,  and  arriving 
at  Cork  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  resolved  to  use  the  unshaken 
loyalty  and  severely  tried  attachment  of  the  catholics 
to  Charles  as  the  Instrument  of  his  own  revenge.  He 
therefore  dissembled  for  the  moment  his  implacable 
liatred  to  the  catholics,  and  affecting  to  place  the  fate 
of  the  king  in  their  exertions,  was  received  with  uni- 
versal acclamations.  He  was  invited  by  the  general 
assembly  at  Kilkenny  to  conclude  a peace  with  them, 
and  to  join  his  efforts  to  those  of  the  nation  at  large 
against  the  parliamentarians,  who  were  soon  to  destroy 
monarchy,  to  abolish  the  hierarchy,  and  to  extirpate 
the  catholic  religion.  He  still,  however,  rejected  eve- 
ry condition  of  peace  that  related  to  the  toleration  of 
popery,  or  the  repeal  of  any  of  the  penal  laws.  Dur- 
ing this  delay  lord  Inchiquin’s  army  revolted  against 
the  king,  which  defection  the  marquis  seized  as  a pre- 
text for  completely  delaying  the  definitive  treaty. 

By  this  unaccountable  conduct  of  Ormond,  not- 
withstanding the  earnestness  of  the  king  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  confederates  on  any  terms,  the  treaty  was 
protracted  till  within  one  fortnight  of  the  tragical  end 
of  Charles.  Hud  be  bien  actuated  by  any  sei  se  of 
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the  welfare  of  the  state,  any  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution,  any  zeal  for  the  suppo^'t  of  his 
own  religion,  or  any  real  attachment  to  his  sovereign, 
he  would  not  have  declared  that  the  articles  of  the 
peace  were  not  condescended  to  till  all  hopes  of  the 
“ treaty  then  on  foot  in  England  between  the  king  and 
‘‘  the  parliament  were  overpassed,  and  the  army  were 
‘‘  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  their  purpose,  to  commit  a 
“ horrid  and  execraVde  murder  and  parricide  on  the  sa- 
cred  person  of  his  majesty.  This  we  mention,  not 
as  thereby  in  the  least  degree  to  invalidate  any  of 
“ the  concessions  made  unto  these  people,  but,  on  the 
contrary  to  render  them  in  every  point  the  more  sa- 
‘‘  cred  and  inviolable  by  how  much  the  necessity  on 
his  majesty’s  part  for  the  granting  thereof  is  the 
“ greater,  and  the  submission  on  their  part  to  his  ma- 
“ jesty’s  authority,  in  such  his  great  necessity,  more 
“ op})ortune  and  seasonable:  as  also  to  call  the  world 
(and  whomsoever  either  any  peace  at  all,  or  the  terms 
of  this  peace,  may  be  distasteful  unto)  to  testify 
hereafter,  that  as  the  full  benefit  thereof  cannot, 
without  great  injustice  and  somewhat  of  ingratitude, 
(if  we  may  so  speak  in  the  case  of  his  majesty  with 
“ refere.ice  to  this  last  act  of  theirs)  be  denied  unto 
“ them,  so  any  blame  thereof  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
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those  alone  who  have  imposed  the  sad  necessity, 
the  saddest  to  which  any  king  was  ever  reduced.” 

What  share  he  assumed  to  himself  of  the  disasters 
of  his  royal  master,  by  having  so  long  deprived  him 
of  the  assistance  of  his  catholic  subjects,  cannot  be 
known  ; but  certain  it  is,  that  this  awful  moment  of 
embarrassment  was  the  first  in  which  he  made  any  a- 
vowal  favourable  to  that  body  of  men.  Besides  the  re- 
luctant, the  ungracious,  and  half-penitent  admission, 
of  their  persevering  attachment  to  the  king  in  his  ut- 
most distress,  he  said  in  a letter  to  lord  Digby,  writ- 
ten Avithin  a week  of  Charles’s  death,  “ I must  say  for 
this  people,  that  I have  observed  in  them  great  rea- 
“ diness  to  comply  with  what  I was  able  to  gi\'e  them, 
and  a very  great  sense  of  the  king’s  sad  condition.” 
And  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  he  mentions  “ the  very  eminent  loyalty  of 
the  assembly,  which  was  not  shaken  by  the  success 
which  God  had  permitted  to  the  monstrous  rebellion 
“ in  England  ; nor  by  the  mischievous  practices  of  the 
“ no  less  malicious  rebels  in  Ireland.”  Yet  this  loyal 
assembly  had  Ormond  most  ( ruelly  persecuted,  and  to 
these  malicious  rebels  did  he  surrender  up  the  authori- 
ty with  which  he  was  invested  by  his  royal  master. 
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The  reisn  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  was  terminat- 
ed  by  the  ignominy  of  his  public  execution,  which  me- 
lancholy catastrophe  might  have  been  prevented  had 
he  conducted  himself  with  but  tolerable  sincerity  and 
moderation  towards  his  subjects  both  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Had  he  possessed  sufficient  discernment 
to  make  a judicious  choice  of  his  ministers  and  favour- 
ites, or  had  he  even  decidedly  opposed  the  measures  of 
Ormond,  and  taken  shelter  amongst  his  faith ful  Irish 
catholic  subjects,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  power 
of  the  parllarnentariana  might  have  been  checked : 
But  the  glaring  weakness,  irresolution,  insincerity, 
and  absurdity,  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 
administration,  recal  to  our  recollection  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Latin  writer — which,  indeed,  we  could  al- 
most be  tempted  to  apply  to  the  present  rulers  of  these 
islands — 

Quos  vult  perdere  Deus  dementatJ^^  ^ 

So  great  and  general  was  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 


* Those  whom  God  wills  to  destroy  he  first  malies  mad. 
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pie  of  Ireland  at  the  kiiig^s  murder,  that  the  pope’s 
nuncio  immediately  left  the  kingdom,  despairing  of 
being  any  longer  able  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  ca- 
tholic confederates  with  the  protestant  loyalists  und^r 
the  lord  lieutenant,  who  was  at  Youghall  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  king’s  death,  where  he  in- 
stantly proclaimed  the  prince  of  Wales  king,  by  the 
title  of  Charles  IL 


CHAP.  VI. 


][N  the  first  effervescence  of  the  horror  which  all  con- 
ceived of  the  murder  of  Charles,  ihe  English  and 
Irish  vied  with  each  other  in  their  exertions  against  the 
parliamentarian  rebels,  whom  they  now  denominated 
and  treated  as  regicides.  To  this  union  were  owing 
the  first  successful  movements  of  Ormond’s  campaign 
in  the  reduction  of  most  of  the  strong  holds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Londonderry. 
The  pride  of  Ormond  stimulated  liim  above  all  things 
to  regain  possession  of  Dublin,  which  he  had  so  base- 
ly surrendered.  But  the  infamy  of  giving  it  up  for 
lucre  was  aggravated  by  his  disgraceful  defeat  at  Rath- 
mines,  about  three  miles  from  Dublin,  by  a very  infe- 
rior force  under  Michael  Jones,  the  rebel  governor  of 
the  city,  This  shameful  disaster,  coupled  with  the 
ready  submission  of  Inchiquin’s  men,  who  instantly 
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enlisted  In  Jones’s  army,  and  several  other  circumstan-' 
ces  attending  the  conduct  of  Ormond  on  this  occasion, 
naturally  renewed  in  the  Irish  tlieir  former  suspicions 
that  he  had  still  some  secret  understanding  with  the 
English  rebels  ; and  these  suspicions  were  strengthen- 
ed by  the  constant  failure  of  all  his  subsequent  en- 
deavours against  them. 

The  new  king  had  expressly  written  from  the  Hague 
‘‘  that  he  had  received  and  was  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  the  articles  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Irish 
confederates,  and  would  confirm  wholly  and  entire- 
‘‘  ly  all  that  was  contained  in  them.”  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  after  his  majesty  had  been  proclaimed  in  Scot- 
land, and  had  been  advised  by  Ormond  to  accept  of 
the  commissioners’ invitation  to  go  over  to  that  king- 
dom, well  knowing  that  his  taking  the  covenant  was 
to  be  the  previous  condition  to  his  being  admitted  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  he  took  shipping  and  landed 
thereon  the  twenty-third  of  June,  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty.  After  having  signed  both  the  national  and 
solemn  covenant  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  the 
king  published  a declaration  “ that  lie  would  have  no 
“ enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant ; that  lie 
“ did  detest  and  ablior  popery,  superstition,  and  ido- 
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latry,  together  with  prelacy  ; resolving  not  to  tole- 
rate,  ranch  less  to  allow,  these,  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  there- 
of  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.”  And  he  expressly 
pronounced  the  peace  lately  made  with  the  Irish,  and 
confirmed  by  himself,  to  be  null  and  void ; adding, 
that  he  was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the  sinful- 
ness  and  unlawfulness  of  it,  and  of  his  allowing 
them  (the  confederates)  the  liberty  of  the  popish 
religion  : for  which  he  did  in  his  heart  desire  to  be 
deeply  humbled  before  the  Lord  ; and  for  having 
sought  unto  such  unlawful  help  for  the  restoring  of 
him  to  his  throne.”  This  declaration  necessarily 
produced  the  effect  which  Ormond  himself  declared 
in  a letter  to  secretary  Long,  namely,  to  withdraw 
this  people  from  their  allegiance,  by  infusing 
into  them  a belief  that,  by  his  majesty’s  having 
taken  or  approved  of  the  covenant,  they  aredeprived 
“ of  the  benefit  of  the  peace,  and  left  to  the  extlrpa- 
tion  the  covenant  proposes,  both  of  their  religion 
and  their  persons.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  successes  of  the  parliamenta- 
rians continued.  When  the  former  successful  progress 
Ormond  first  awakened  the  parliament  to  a sense  of 
VoL.  L M 
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danger,  Waller,  their  general,  was  displaced  to  make 
room  for  Lambert,  who  was  in  turn  supplanted  by  O- 
liver  Cromwell  himself.  That  usurper,*aware  that  the 
situation  was  one  which  would  add  to  his  consequence 
and  power,  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  be  chosen  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  par- 
liament. His  intrepidity  and  vigour  quickly  dissipat- 
ed all  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking,  and  he  land- 
ed in  Dublin  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  with  eight 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  w^aiv 
Having  entrusted  the  city  to  the  care  of  sir  Theophilus 
Jones,  he  took  the  field  with  ten  thousand  chosen 
men.  Historians  in  general  have  represented  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Irish  to  Cromwell  as  too  hasty  and  un- 
necessary. The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  suffered  se- 
verely for  the  personal  bravery  and  intrepidity  which 
they  displayed  in  support  of  the  royal  cause.  When 
Cromwell  with  his  well-appointed  army  appeared  be- 
fore Drogheda,  his  summons  to  surrender  w^as  reject- 
ed. ‘‘  On  the  ninth  of  September  he  began  to  batter 
“ the  place,”  says  Dr  \^'arner  ; and  continuing  to 
“ do  so  till  the  next  day  in  the  evening,  the  assault 
“ was  made,  and  his  men  twice  repulsed  with  great 
“ bravery  ; but  in  the  third  attack^  which  Cromwell 
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led  ia  person,  colonel  Wall  being  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  his  men  were  so  dismayed  that  they 
submitted  to  the  enemy  offering  them  quarter,  soon- 
“ er  than  they  had  need  to  have  done,  and  thereby  be- 
trayed  themselves  to  the  slaughter.  The  place  was 
immediately  taken  by  storm  : and  though  his  offi- 
‘‘  cers  and  soldiers  had  promised  quarter  to  all  that 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  yet  Cromwell  ordered 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  and  none  was  given 
accordingly.  The  slaughter  continued  all  that  day 
“ and  the  next,  and  the  governor  and  four  colonels 
‘‘  were  killed  in  cold  blood.”  According  to  Leland, 
this  hideous  execution  was  continued  for  five  days, 
“ with  every  circumstance  of  horror.  A number  of 
ecclesiastics  was  found  within  the  walls  ; and  Crom- 
well,  as  if  immediately  commissioned  to  execute  di- 
“ vine  vengeance  on  these  ministers  of  idolatry,  or- 
“ dered  his  soldiers  to  plunge  their  weapons  into  the 
“ helpless  wretches.  Some  few  of  the  garrison  con- 
trived  to  escape  in  disguise  ; thirty  persons  only  re- 
mained  unslaughtered  by  an  enemy  glutted  and  op- 
pressed  by  carnage  ; and  these  were  instantly  trans- 
ported  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.^* 

Cromwell,  with  his  usual  vigour,  followed  up  the 
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advantage  which  his  butcheries  had  obtained  for  him 
in  the  consternation  of  the  Irish,  and  marched  with 
line  thousand  men  through  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
vhile  his  fleet  attended  the  motions  of  this  army*  As 
he  advanced,  the  forts  and  towns  of  inferior  note  sur- 
rendered ; but  at  Wexford  he  found  the  garrison  suffi- 
ciently strengthened  to  resist  his  progress.  This  place, 
however,  fell  by  treachery  into  his  possession,  being 
betrayed  into  his  hands  by  colonel  Strafford,  whom 
Ormond  had  made  governor  of  the  castle;  and  on  this 
occasion  Cromwell  is  described  by  Ormond,  in  a letter 
to  the  king,  to  have  exceeded  himself,  and  any 
thing  he  had  ever  heard  of,  in  breach  of  faith  and 
bloody  inhumanity  ; and  that  the  cruelties  exercised 
there  for  five  days  would  make  as  many  several  pic- 
tures  of  inhumanity  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Martyrs,  or  in  the  Relation  of  Amboyna.” 

Cromwell,  after  the  reduction  of  Wexford,  marched 
against  Ross,  which  surrendered  upon  articles.  The 
fort  of  D uncannon  made  a more  honourable  resist- 
ance ; and  so  considerably  had  the  victorious  army  been 
reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  season,  that  a reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  sent  from  Dublin, 
and  had  been  some  time  expected  by  C lomwell.  Lord 
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Iiicbiquin  was  informed  of  the  march  of  these  forces, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  Ormond,  resolved  to  inter- 
cept them.  In  this  attempt  he  was  foiled  and  defeat- 
ed ; yet  Wogan,  the  officer  who  commanded  in  Dun- 
cannon,  continued  to  make  a brave  defence.  By  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  lord  Castlehavcn,  he 
made  a sally  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  the 
siege  was  raised,  not  without  some  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers.  On  retiring  to  their  main  bo- 
dy, they  fonnd  their  general  transporting  his  troops  to 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  abridge  of  boats  construct- 
ed on  the  Barrow.  Ormond,  who  had  concluded  a 
negociation  with  Owen  0‘Neal,  and  had  already  re- 
ceived part  of  his  forces,  made  some  prepaiations  for 
disputing  the  passage  of  the  river  ; but  Cromwell,  su- 
perior in  vigilance  and  expedition  as  wtll  as  numbers, 
had  already  transported  his  army,  and  obliged  the 
marquis  gradually  to  retire  to  Kilkenny.  Here  he 
found  the  rest  of  the  northern  Irish  forces  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  commands.  The  presence  of  their  favourite 
general,  however,  was  wanting,  for  0‘Neal  now  la- 
boured under  a malady  that  soon  put  a period  to  his 
existence.  So  powerful  a reinforcement  appeared  to 
encourage  Ormond  to  the  design  of  meeting  the  ene- 
my in  the  held. 
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Defection  and  dissensions,  however,  still  continued 
to  efiect  more  for  the  parliamentarians  than  even  the 
valour  of  their  armies,  the  skill  of  their  general,  or 
even  the  terror  vhic  h resulted  from  their  dreadful  cru- 
elties, could  have  achieved.  Town  after  town,  and 
fortress  after  fortress,  fell  into  their  possession,  until 
at  length  all  li eland,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  was  in  the  power  of  the  rebels, 
under  the  command  of  Ireton,  whom  Cromwell  had 
appointed  general  in  chief  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  views  of  ambition  now  called  lor  the 
exertion  of  all  bis  energies. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  of  the  king’s  affairs  in  Ire- 
land that  Ormciid  withdrew  from  that  kingdom  a se- 
cond time.  Whatever  party  spirit  may  allege  in 
charge,  commendation,  or  defence  of  Ormond,  and 
no  character  was  ever  more  partially  represented,  the 
truth  is  now  ascertained  as  to  the  leading  facts  which 
constituted  that  character.  After  his  disgrace  at  Eiath- 
mines,  he  never  engaged  in  person  Croniv\ell,  Ireton, 
or  Jones  ; but  at  this  moment  he  ahandoued  the  loyal- 
ists in  their  utmost  need,  and  sought  his  own  personal 
safety  a second  time  by  flight ; and  not  only  did  he 
Continue  to  receive  the  price  of  his  former  surrender  of 
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Dublin  to  the  rebels,  but  the  marchioness  of  Ormond, 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  lord’s  proscription,  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  by  favour  of  Cromwell.. 

So  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  late  peace  was  t’ne 
king’s  subscription  to  the  covenant,  that  Ormond  af- 
fected publicly  to  discredit  the  report  of  his  having  ta- 
ken it.  The  confederacj",  however,  not  only  believ- 
ed that  the  king  had,  as  tlie  fact  was,  debased  himself 
and  betrayed  them  l)y  covenanting  with  the  murderers 
of  his  father,  but  that  Ormond  had  approved  of  and 
advised  the  measure.  Several  of  them,  therefore ^ 
with  a large  part  or  their  clergy,  assembled  at  JameS« 
town  in  their  present  embarrassment,  and,  after  much 
deliberation,  determined  that  the  clergy  should  endea- 
vour by  ecclesiastical  censures  to  withdraw  all  persotns 
of  their  own  communion  from  the  command  of  Or- 
mond : they  accordingly^  assuming  that  his  lordship 
would  now  publicly  promote^  as  he  had  ever  secretly 
favoured,  the  covenanters,  published  an  excommu- 
nication against  all  such  catholics  as  should  enlist  un- 
der, feed,  help,  or  adhere  to  his  excellency,  or  assist 
him  in  any  maimer  whatsoever.  But  lest  their  loyalty 
to  their  constitutional  sovereign-  should  be  suspected, 
they  involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  ^xcommumcation 
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all  sucli  catholics  as  should  adhere  to  the  common  ene- 
mies of  God,  their  king,  and  country.  When  Or- 
mond quitted  Ireland  he  left  the  wreck  of  his  powers 
to  lord  Clanrickard,  who  had  often  before  remonstrat- 
ed with  him  on  those  measures  of  his  administration 
which  tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  nation 
from  the  royal  cause;  and  when  he  received  the  go- 
vernment from  Ormond  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  any  thing  for  the  service  of 
the  king. 


Although  Charles,  still  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  dared  not  openly  avow  the  treaty  then  pending 
with  the  duke  ofLorraiii  to  re-establish  thetreaty  with 
the  royal  authority  in  Ireland,  yet  he  did  all  he  could 
to  forward  it;  and  when  he  was  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Scots,  he  wrote  to  his  highness  from  Paris  to  soli- 
cit assistance  from  him  and  other  catholic  princes  against 
his  and  their  enemies.  Even  Ormond  himself,  find- 
ing his  once  favoured  puritans  going  greater  lengths 
than  lie  perhaps  wished  or  expected,  notwithstanding 
his  horror  of  popery,  did  not  scruple  to  recommend 
tlie  sending  Jilting  ministers  and  proposing  apt  induce-^ 
ments  to  the  pope,  for  his  speedy  and  active  interpo- 
sition witli  the  catholic  princes  to  enable  the  king’s  ca- 
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tholic  subjects  of  Ireland  to  make  head  against  the  re- 
bels. 

The  marquis  of  Clanrickard  continued  for  some  time 
to  carry  on  the  appearance  of  hostilities,  from  a vain 
hope  of  making  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  king’s  Eng- 
lish enterprises  : but  at  length  reduced  to  the  utmost 
distress,  his  troops  dispersed,  and  his  resources  ex- 
hausted, he  accepted  conditions  from  the  republicans 
and  retired  from  Ireland 

In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  of  England  concert- 
ed measures  [1652]  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  Lambert  was 
appointed  successor  to  Ireton : but  the  intrigues  of 
Cromwell  caused  the  parliament  to  deny  him  any 
higher  title  than  that  of  commander  in  chief;  with 
which,  as  the  usurper  wished,  Lambert  was  offended, 
and  refused  to  accept  the  command.  It  was  confer- 
red on  Fleetwood,  who  bad  lately  married  the  relic  of 
Ireton,  and  of  course  was  particularly  devoted  to  his 
father-in-law  Cromwell. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Fleetwood  in  Ireland,  he  found 
there  scarcely  the  remains  of  war,  and  the  Irish  of  all 
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orders  were  reduced  to  accept  teims  from  the  victori- 
ous republicans.  The  first  act  of  the  administration 
thus  confirmed  under  the  auspices  of  a republican  u- 
surper,  after  a dreadful  conflict  of  eleven  years,  was 
to  collect  all  the  native  Irish  who  had  survived  the  ge- 
neral desolation  and  remained  in  the  country,  and 
transplant  them  into  the  province  of  Connaught, 
which  had  been  depopulated  and  laid  waste  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion.  They  were  ordered  to  retire 
thither  by  a certain  day,  and  forbidden  to  repass  the 
Shannon  on  pain  of  death  ; and  this  sentence  of  de- 
portation was  rigidly  enforced  until  the  restoration. 
Their  ancient  possessions  were  seized  and  given  up  to 
the  conquerors,  as  were  the  possessions  of  every  man 
who  had  taken  a part  in  what  was  termed  the  rebellion^ 
or  had  followed  the  fortune  of  the  king  after  the  deatli 
of  Charles  1.  Tins  whole  fund  was  distributed  among: 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell’s  army,  in  satis- 
faction of  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  amongst  the 
adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  war.  And  thus  a new  colony  of  set- 
tlers, composed  of  all  the  sects  which  then  infested 
England,  independents,  socinians,  anabaptists,  sece- 
ders,  brownists,  millenarians,  and  dissenters  of  eve- 
ry description,  many  of  them  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
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democracy,  poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  in 
possession  ot  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  inhabit- 
ants Such  were  the  blessings  of  republican  govern- 
ment dealt  out  by  Ohver  Cromwell — a form  of  go- 
vernment which,  when  not  sutrered  to  corrupt  itself 
by  the  possession  of  too  great  military  power,  as  in 
the  instance  now  before  us,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  to  which  any  people  labouring  under 
one  that  is  tyrannical  or  oppressive  can  commit  tlie 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  acquirement  of 
which  no  privations  they  may  endure,  no  struggle  they 
may  sustain,  will  be  found  too  high  a price. 

Cromwell,  soon  after  he  was  proclaimed  protector, 
sent  his  son  Henry  into  Ireland  to  sound  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  array,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  usurpation,  and,  by  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  possessed  great  influence,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  future  peaceable  administration  of 
this  kingdom. 


♦ Speech  of  the  earl  of  Clare  on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred. 
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This  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly 
barren  of  incident.  On  the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard 
Cromwell  confirmed  his  brother  Henry  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

Richard  summoned  the  members  chosen  for  Ireland 
to  the  English  parliament : the  republicans  opposed 
the  admission  of  thirty  of  them  who  were  known  to 
be  advocates  for  the  crown  ; but  the  court,  though 
with  dfiiculty,  at  length  prevailed  that  they  should 
sit  and  vote.  The  new^s  of  the  dissolution  of  this  par- 
liament, and  the  intrigues  of  the  royal  party,  was 
first  brought  to  Ireland  by  sir  Charles  Coote.  The 
lord  lieutenant  with  vigour  exerted  himself  to  support 
the  tottering  authority  of  his  brother.  On  the  restor- 
ation of  the  7'ump  parliament  he  laboured  to  prevent 
the  disorders  which  mip'ht  arise  from  this  sudden  revo- 

o 

lution.  He  issued  a proclamation  to  preserve  the 
peace;  and,  on  consulting  with  his  officers,  sent 
agents  to  the  council  of  state  wdth  proposals  relative 
to  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Ireland.  They 
were  referred  to  the  parliament,  as  \t  was  called,  who 
made  some  ordinances  for  the  benefit  of  the  adventu- 
rers and  soldiers  ; and  at  tlie  same  time  resolved  that 
tlie  goverument  of  Ireland  should  be  again  admiiiistcr- 
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c(l  by  commissioners,  that  Henry  Cromwell  should  be 
recalled,  and  Ludlow  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth  in  that  kingdom.  The 
sentiments  of  Henry  Cromwell  were  those  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  parliament ; but  the  new  commis- 
sioners, doubting  his  sincerity,  expected  opposition 
on  his  part,  and  prepared  measures  accordingly.  They 
however  were  received  without  any  obstacle  into  the 
castle,  while  Henry  retired  to  a house  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  having  administered  the  government  with  such 
disregard  to  his  private  interests,  tliat  he  could  not 
immediately  command  so  much  money  as  would  de- 
fray the  expence  of  a voyage  to  England. 

From  the  moment  of  the  abdication  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  royalists  of  Ireland  conceived  the  most 
sanguine  hope  of  the  king’s  speedy  restoration.  This 
happy  event  soon  followed.  Charles  was  informed  of 
the  favourable  appearances  which  were  manifested, 
and  but  for  the  great  expectation  which  at  that  time 
was  cherished  of  the  success  of  Monk  in  England, 
would  certainly  have  repaired  to  Ireland,  whither  he 
was  earnestly  invited  by  lord  Broghill,  sir  Charles 
Coote,  and  others,  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
loyalty,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  the  declara- 
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tion  of  Breda.  This  was  readily  accepted ; and  king 
Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  with  every  manifestation 
of  joy  in  all  the  great  towns  of  Ireland. 

The  situation  of  Ireland  at  the  restoration  [l66o]  is 
more  easily  described  than  credited.  A people  who 
had  continued  in  arms  staunch  to  the  royal  cause 
nearly  three  years  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
British  empire,  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  their  popu- 
lation by  their  contests  with  the  regicides,  by  massa- 
cres, famine,  and  pestilence,  stripped  of  any  armed 
force  for  defence  or  attack,  expatriated  at  home,  and 
divested  of  the  remnants  of  their  ancient  inheritances. 
Thus  were  these  unfortunate  wrecks  of  the  native 
Irish,  the  devoted  victims  to  their  loyalty,  penned  up 
like  hunted  beasts  in  the  devastated  wilds  of  Con- 
naught, hardly  existing  in  the  gregarian  and  [promis- 
cuous possession  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without 
the  means  of  acquiring  live  or  dead  stock,  and  want- 
ing even  the  necessary  utensils  of  husbandry.  Surely, 
if  ever  Ireland  had  a call  of  gratitude  on  the  crown  of 
England,  it  was  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.;  yet 
the  first  legislators  after  the  restoration  was  establish- 
ed, confirmed  the  rebellious  regicides  in  the  wages  of 
their  sanguinary  rebellion.  Broghill,  who  was  created 
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tarl  of  Orrery,  and  sir  Charles  Coote,  created  earl  of 
Montrath,  were  nominated  lords  justices  of  Ireland  ; 
and  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  an  old  and  particular  friend 
of  Ormond,  appointed  lord  higli  chancellor.  By  the 
advice  and  management  of  these  persons  with  Ormond 
was  the  whole  settlement  of  the  kingdom  conducted. 
These  persons  were  all  known  and  determined  enemies 
to  the  Irish  catholics,  and  their  measures  were  such 
as  might  from  that  circumstance  naturally  be  expect- 
ed. They  contrived  to  call  a new  parliament,  in  which 
it  was  enacted  no  member  should  be  qualitied  to  sit  in 
the  house  of  commons  but  such  as  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  ; while  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  lords  (the  archbishop  of  Armagh)  proposed 
that  all  the  members  thereof  should  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  supper  from  his  grace’s  own  hands. 
With  the  like  view  of  preventing  the  Irish  catholics 
from  sending  over  agents  to  England  to  counteract  the 
state  commissioners  who  were  soliciting  the  English 
parliament  to  except  the  Irish  catholics  out  of  the  act 
of  oblivion  and  general  pardon,  the  convention  at 
Dublin  put  in  execution  all  the  severe  laws  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  the  usurpers,  by  which  the  catholics 
were  prevented  from  going  from  one  province  to  ano- 
ther to  transact  their  business,  such  as  had  the  more 
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considerable  estates  were  imprisoned,  and  all  tfrej? 
letters  to  and  from  the  capital  were  intercepted : the 
gentry  were  forbidden,  to  meet,  and  were  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  agreeing  upon  agents  to  tak^ 
care  of  their  interests,  and  of  an  opportunity  to  repre^^ 
sent  their  grievances  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
reports  of  popish  plots  and  conspiracies  were  resort edi 
to  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  English  parliament 
into  the  measure  of  excluding  the  Irish  catholics  from 
the  general  pardon,  and  quieting  possessions  in  Ire.^ 
land.  Charles  published  a proclamation  for  appre- 
hending and  prosecuting  all  Irish  rebels  ( a term  then 
used  as  synonymous  with  Irish  catholics),  and  com- 
manding that  adventurers,  soldiers,  and  others,  who 
were  possessed  of  any  lands,  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  their  possessions  until  legally  evicted,  or  his  maii^ 
jesty  by  advice  of  parliament  should  take  further  ordei? 
therein. 

All  historians  agree,  that  the  most  extravagant,  and 
unfounded  reports  against  the  Irish  were  brought  to 
England,  and  there  received  with  avidity,  and  circu- 
lated with  every  accumulation  of  inventive  malice  by 
incredible  numbers  of  projectors,  suitors,  sufferers, 
claimants,  solicitors,  pretenders,  and  petitioners,  who 
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thronged  the  court,  and  looked  to  the  Irish  forfeiture! 
as  the  sure  fund  for  realising  their  various  specula- 
tions. Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  these  ma- 
noeuvres and  other  means,  that  when  the  state  com- 
missioners from  Ireland  petitioned  the  parliament  of 
England  to  exclude  the  Irish  catholics  from  the  gene- 
ral indemnity,  the  duke  of  Ormond  opposed  it,  alleg- 
ing ‘‘  that  his  majesty  reserved  the  cognizance  of  that 
“ matter  to  himself;'*  though  it  was  notorious  that  the 
king  had  some  days  before  in  his  speech  informed  the 
parliament,  that  he  expected  in  relation  to  the  Irish, 
that  they  would  have  a care  of  his  honour,  and  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  them.  This  promise,  received 
from  Breda  throagh  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  stated 
explicitly,  that  he  would  perform  all  grants  and  con- 
cessions, which  he  had  either  made  them  or  promised 
them  by  that  peace;  and  which,  as  he  had  new  in- 
stances of  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  him,  he  should 
study  rather  to  enlarge  than  diminish  or  infringe  in 
the  least  degree.  Nevertheless  the  Irish  catholics 
were  excluded  from  the  general  indemnity,  to  their 
ruin,  the  exultation  and  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  astonishment  of  all  impartial  men. 

Ormond  was  now  reinstated  in  the  government  of 
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Ireland,  and  by  him  were  framed  and  settled  the 
king’s  declaration,  the  acts  of  settlement  and  expla- 
nation: by  him  were  made  out  the  lists  of  persons  ex- 
cepted by  name,  amounting  to  about  five  hundred, 
after  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  act  of  settlement.  By 
liim  was  recommended  the  court  of  claims,  and  under 
his  influence  were  appointed  the  first  members  of  it, 
whose  interested  partiality  and  corruption  became  too 
rank  even  for  their  patron  to  countenance.  He  then 
substituted  men  of  real  respectability  to  fill  their 
places,  but  so  stinted  them  in  their  time  for  investi- 
gating the  claims  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  apply  for  further  time  to 
go  through  several  thousand  unheard  claims,  which 
Ormond  opposed,  and  rejected  a clause  in  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  these  unheard  claimants. 

When  the  sympath}^  and  justice  of  hfs  royal  master 
balanced  between  the  claims  of  the  English  protestant» 
and  the  Irish  catholics,  Ormond’s  efforts  to  bias  the 
king  in  favour  of  the  former  could  not  fail  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Conscious  as  he  was  of  that  monarch’s  dis- 
position and  secret  wishes  to  favour  the  catholics,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  raise  divisions  amongst  them,  by 
divid  ng  the  clergy  upon  a punctihous  form  of  oath. 
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by  which  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  allow  the  ca- 
tholics to  express  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 
Not  contented  with  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  cler- 
gy’s remonstrances,  he  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and 
soon  after  banished  them  out  of  the  nation  : and  so  ri- 
gorously was  this  effected,  that  when  Ormond  quitted 
the  government  there  were  only  three  catholic  bishops 
remaining  in  the  kingdom  : two  of  them  were  bed- 
ridden, and  the  third  kept  himself  in  concealment. 

So  far  was  Ormond  from  having  suffered  by  thes6 
rebellious  insurrections  or  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  that 
we  learn  from  a letter  written  by  his  intimate  and  par- 
ticular friend,  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  published 
during  the  life  of  the  duke,  that  his  grace  and  his 
‘‘  family,  by  the  forfeitures  and  punishment  of  the 
Irish,  were  the  greatest  gainers  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
‘‘  had  added  to  their  inheritance  vast  scopes  of  land,  and 
‘‘  a revenue  three  times  greater  than  what  his  paternal 
estate  was  before  the  rebellion,  and  that  most  of  his 
increase  was  out  of  their  estates  who  adhered  to  the 
peaces  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-six  and  sixteen 
‘‘  hundred  and  forty-eight,  or  served  under  his  majesty’s 
ensign  abroad,”  During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  many  malicious  attempts  were  made  to 
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stigmatize  the  Irish  with  fresh  rebellions,  which  al- 
ways served  as  a pretext  of  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  penal  laws  against  the  catholics.  The  duke  of 
Ormond,  of  whose  conduct  both  to  the  king  and  his 
countrymen  such  opposite  opinions  have  been  formed, 
and  whose  government  we  have  traced  to  the  present 
period,  was  now  daily  declining  in  power  and  influence, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  earl  of  Orrery : he  was  first  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  by  lord  Robarts,  and  afterwards  by 
the  earl  of  Essex.  He  was  again  however  taken  into  fa- 
vour and  restored  to  the  situation  of  lord  lieutenant, 
which  he  retained  till  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  though 
that  king,  a very  short  time  before  that  event,  had  in- 
timated to  the  duke  of  Ormond  his  intention  of  send- 
ing over  the  earl  of  Rochester  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment in  his  stead  : his  grace’s  removal  was  however  so 
far  determined  upon  by  the  ruling  interest  of  the  em- 
pire at  that  period,  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  James  II. 


CHAP.  VII. 


The  short  reign  of  the  unfortunate  James  II.  wlip 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  in  the  dominion  of  the 
British  empire,  was  pregnant  with  events  of  the  deepi^ 
est  importance  to  the  Irish  nation.  That  the  joy  of  the 
Irish  catholics  at  the  accession  of  a prince  to  the 
throne  who  was  universally  known  to  be  a catholic, 
should  be  excessive,  and  even  intemperate,  is  by  nO 
means  surprising.  The  turn  of  the  state  of  politics  \n 
this  kingdom  was  rapid  and  complete* 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  succeeded  Ormond,  bat  he 
was  probably  too  firmly  attached  to  the  protestaot  in** 
terests  to  give  as  largely  into  James’s  measures  as  the 
court  wished.  His  instructions  clearly  bespoke  the 
king’s  intention  of  introducing  catholics  into  corpora- 
tions, and  investing  them  with  magistracies  and  judi- 
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cial  offices  ; and  being  called  upon  by  his  instructions 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  measure,  he 
expressed  his  readiness  to  comply  with  his  majesty’s 
commands,  although  contrary  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth* 
The  army  was  however  soon  filled  with  catholic 
officers,  the  bench  with  catholic  judges,  except  three 
who  retained  their  seats  ; the  corporations  with  catho- 
lic members,  and  the  counties  with  catholic  sheriffs 
and  magistrates^  The  earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  appoint- 
ed commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  lord  lieutenant.  On  the  very  rumour 
of  these  proceedings  alarm  and  consternation  seized 
the  protestant  part  of  the  kingdom  : and  most  of  the 
traders  and  others  whose  fortunes  v/ere  transferable  fled 
from  a country  in  which  they  expected  a speedy  esta- 
blishment of  popery,  and  general  transmutation  of 
property.  The  catholics  now  feeling  themselves  se- 
cure at  least  in  their  religion,  induced  Tyrconnel  to 
go  to  England  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  ac- 
cede to  their  favourite  measure  of  breaking  through 
the  act  of  settlement.  The  king  however  saw  more 
inconvenience  in  throwing  the  whole  national  property 
into  a new  state  of  disorder  and  confusion  than  these 
did,  who  had  been  suffering  during  twenty  years  from 
the  deprivation  of  their  birth-right,  Tyrconnel  was 
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himself  a great  enemy  to  the  act  of  settlement,  and  he 
so  worked  upon  the  king  as  to  dispose  him  to  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  that  act,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Ire- 
land as  lord  deputy.  Tyrconnel  was  personally  obnox- 
ious to  the  protestants,  he  was  impetuous,  resolute^ 
and  imperious  : he  possessed  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  king  ; and  having  in  his  youth  been  a witness 
to  the  bloody  carnage  at  Drogheda,  he  had  ever  re- 
tained an  abhorrence  of  fanaticism,  with  the  spirit  of 
which  he  considered  all  protestants  more  or  less  in- 
fected. Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  alienate  the  af- 
fections of  the  protestants  from  James  and  his  govern- 
ment ; and  ere  this  unfortunate  monarch,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  imprudent  and  insidious  counsellors,  had 
been  brought  to  abdicate  the  crown  of  England,  the 
whole  protestant  interest  of  Ireland  had  already  asso- 
ciated against  him. 

Long  before  king  James  left  England,  the  protes- 
tants in  the  north  of  Ireland  were  generally  in  arms, 
training  and  disciplining  themselves  to  oppose  by  force 
the  measures  of  his  government.  This  formidable 
armed  force  of  the  northern  protestants  had  been  gain- 
ing strength  several  mouths  before  the  land  of  William 
prince  of  Orange  in  Torbay  ; and  they  continued  daily 
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ia  an  Improving  state  of  organization  and  regular  war*- 
fare  against  the  existing  government  of  the  country  ; 
for  it  must  be  recollected  that  James  II,  continued  to 
be  king  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  his  abdication  of 
the  throne  of  England  ; since  by  the  constitution  of 
Ireland,  neither  the  people  of  England  nor  the  par^ 
liament  of  England  could  dissolve  or  transfer  the  al- 
legiance of  the  people  of  Ireland  ; which  long  had  been, 
then  was,  and  continued  till  the  Union  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  This  singular  epoch,  therefore, 
of  the  Irish  history  furnishes  the  most  simple  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  an  incorporate  union,  and 
exposes  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  several  independent 
kingdoms  under  one  sovereign, 

Ireland  now  again  exhibited  a gloomy  scene  of  op- 
pression, dejection,  insolence,  and  despair  ; of  power 
exercised  without  decency,  and  injuries  sustained  with- 
out redress.  That  English  interest,  wdiich  princes  and 
statesmen  had  laboured  to  establish  in  this  country, 
was  discouraged,  depressed,  and  threatened  with  final 
extirpation. 

The  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange  against  Eng- 
land was  yet  a secret  to  James  when  Tyrcounel  receiv- 
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ed  intelligence  of  his  design  from  Amsterdam,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  king,  who  received  it  with  derision. 
The  Irish  catholics,  conceiving  themselves  subjects  of 
king  James,  at  first  affected  to  despise  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  attempts ; but  they  soon  learned  the 
rapidity  of  his  successes  in  England,  that  king  James 
was  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  that  the  revolution 
every  day  gained  new  adherents.  The  distracted  state 
of  this  unhappy  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  described. 
The  protestants  in  the  north  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  eight  proclaimed  William  and  Mary, 
which,  by  Tyrconnel  and  the  catholics,  was  deemed 
an  act  of  rebellion.  An  army  was  formed  of  about 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  officered  chiefly  with  catho- 
lics. James,  who  was  then  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
gave  constant  assurances  that  he  would  come  to  Ire- 
land and  head  them  in  person.  He  accordingly  sailed 
from  Brest  with  a strong  armament,  having  on  board 
twelve  hundred  men  of  his  own  adherents,  who  were 
then  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  one  hundred  French 
officers,  and  landed  at  Kinsale  in  March  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine:  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  received  as  king  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.  He  issued  five  several  proclarna- 
VOL.  I.  P 
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tions,  by  the  last  of  which  he  summoned  a parliament 
to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  day  of  May  ; which 
did  meet,  and  sat  from  that  day  to  the  twelfth  of  July, 
and  then  adjourned  to  the  twelfth  of  November  fol- 
lowing. , 

After  these  acts  the  scene  changed  to  open  warfare. 
The  reduction  of  the  protestants  in  the  north  who  had 
declared  for  William  was  the  first  object  of  the  atten- 
tion of  James,  who  determined  to  march  to  Derry, 
and  appear  in  person  before  their  'walls.  The  defend- 
ers of  Derry  and  Enniskillen  supported  the  cause  of 
the  revolutionists  against  James’s  forces  till  the  arrival 
of  an  English  army  of  forty  thousand  men  under  count 
Schomberg,  which  was  afterwards  commanded  by  Wil- 
liam in  person. 

Ireland  at  this  time,  exhausted  by  unhappy  wars, 
could  not  supply  James  w ith  the  money  necessary  for 
his  purposes,  and  among  the  acts  of  his  short  reign  in 
that  kingdom  there  was  one  which  has  fixed  a peculiar 
odium  upon  his  character.  In  defiance  of  law",  reason, 
and  humanity,  he  seized  the  tools  and  engines  of  one 
Moore,  w ho  by  virtue  of  a patent  of  the  late  king  en- 
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joyed  the  right  of  a copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  and  es- 
tablished a mint  in  Dublin  and  Limerick.  Brass  and 
copper  of  the  basest  kind,  old  cannon,  broken  bells, 
household  utensils,  were  assiduously  collected  ; and 
from  every  pound  weight  of  such  vile  materials,  valued 
at  four-pence,  pieces  were  coined  and  circulated  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  in  nominal  value.  By  the 
first  proclamation  they  were  made  current  in  all  pa)"- 
ments  to  and  from  the  king  and  the  subjects  of  tlse 
realm,  excepting  the  duties  on  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  money  lent  in  trust,  or  due  by  mortgages, 
bills,  or  bonds  ; and  James  promised,  that  when  this 
money  should  be  called  in,  he  would  receive  it  in  all 
payments,  or  make  full  satisfaction  in  gold  or  silver. 
His  soldiers  were  now  paid  in  this  coin,  it  was  forced 
on  the  protestant  traders,  the  nominal  value  was  rais- 
ed by  subsequent  proclamations,  the  original  restric- 
tions were  removed,  and  this  base  money  was  ordered 
to  be  received  in  all  kinds  of  payments.  As  brass  and 
copper  grew  scarce,  it  was  made  of  still  viler  materials, 
of  tin  and  pewter.  It  was  obtruded  on  the  protestants 
with  many  circumstances  of  insolence  and  cruelty. 
Old  debts  of  one  thousand  pounds  were  discharged 
with  old  pieces  of  vile  metal,  amounting  to  thirty  sbil^- 
P2 
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lings  in  Intrinsic  value.  Attempts  were  made  to  pur- 
chase gold  and  silver  at  immoderate  rates  with  the  brass 
money  : but  this  was  strictly  forbidden  on  pain  of 
death  ; and  w^hen  protestants  attempted  to  exonerate 
themselve  of  these  heaps  of  coin  by  purchasing  the  sta- 
ple commodities  of  the  kingdom,  James  by  proclama- 
tion set  a rate  on  these  commodities,  demanding  them 
at  this  rate,  returning  his  brass  on  the  proprietors,  and 
with  all  the  meanness  of  a trader  exported  them  to 
France.  It  appeared  indeed  in  the  end,  that  James 
w as  the  only  gainer  by  this  iniquitous  project,  and 
that  in  the  final  course  of  circulation  his  own  party  be- 
came possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of  this  adulterated 
coin,  just  at  the  time  when  William  had  power  to  sup- 
press it. 

William  arrived  at  Carrickfergus  attended  by  prince 

% 

George  of  Denmark,  the  young  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
others.  His  military  genius  prompted  him,  and  the 
distracted  state  of  England,  together  with  the  formi- 
dable preparations  of  France,  obliged  him,  to  a vigo- 
lous  prosecution  of  the  war  ; and  when  some  cautious 
councils  were  suggested  by  his  officers,  he  rejected 
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them  with  indignation.  ‘‘  I came  not  to  Ireland saixl^ 
he,  “ to  let  grass  grow  under  my  feet.’’ 

Six  days  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  William's: 
landing,  when  James  received  the  first  intelligence 
that  a prince,  who  he  confidently  believed  must  be  de- 
tained in  England  by  faction  and  discontent,  was  al- 
ready on  his  march  to  meet  him.  To  particularise  the 
events  of  this  civil  war,  would  far  exceed  our  proposed 
limits  : the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought  on 
the  first  of  July  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety,  turned  the 
scale  of  the  kingdom  : there  William,  although  he 
commanded  a considerable  superiority  of  forces,  at- 
tended to  the  duties  of  a vigilant,  steady,  and  intre- 
pid general  : he  shared  the  danger  of  his  army,  encou- 
raging it  by  his  presence  and  example,  even  after  he 
had  been  wounded,  and  had  been  pressed  by  his  ofli- 
cers  to  retire  ; whilst  James  stood  at  a secure  distance, 
a quiet  spectator  of  the  contest  for  his  crown  ; so  fear- 
ful of  his  enemy,  or  so  diffident  of  himself  or  his  troops, 
that  his  chief  concern  and  preparation  before  the  bat- 
tle were  to  secure  his  personal  retreat.  He  fled  with 
precipitancy  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  Water- 
ford, where  a frigate  was  ready  to  convey  him  back  to, 
P 3 
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France  ; leaving  the  beaten  relics  of  his  army  to  make 
the  best  stand  against  the  enemy,  and  procure  from 
him  the  best  terms  their  personal  bravery  would  enti- 
tle them  to.  The  Iiish  army  under  Tyrconnel  and 
Sarsfield  made  a very  vigorous  resistance  against  a su- 
perior well  disciplined  army  acting  under  the  first  ge- 
neral in  Europe,  until  they  surendered  the  town  of 
Limerick,  which  was  their  last  hold,  on  the  third  of 
October  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  upon  arti- 
cles which  sufficiently  proved  the  estimation  in  which 
king  William  held  their  valour  and  steadiness,  even 
after  the  many  advantages  which  he  had  gained  over 
them.  Thus  terminated  the  final  eflbrt  of  the  old 
Irish  inhabitants  for  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  power, 
and  the  slender  relics  of  Irish  possessions  now  became 
the  subject  of  fresh  confiscation.  From  the  report 
made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
it  appears  that  the  Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  re- 
bellion of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  amounted 
to  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and 
that  their  Irish  possesions,  as  far  as  could  be  comput- 
ed, were  of  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  ; com- 
prising one  million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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ninety-two  acres.  This  fund  was  sold  under  the  au- 
thority of  an  English  act  of  parliament  to  defray  the 
expences  incurred  by  England  in  reducing  the  rebels 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight ; and  the  sale  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  a new  set  of  adventurers.  It  is 
a very  curious  and  important  speculation  to  look  to 
the  forfeitures  of  Ireland  incurred  in  one  century. 
The  superficial  contents  of  the  island  are  calculated 
at  eleven  million  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  acres.  In  the  reign  of  James  T.  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  confiscated,  contain- 


ing   2,836,837  acres. 

Set  out  by  the  court  of  claims  at  the 

restoration . 7,800,000 

Forfeiture  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
eight-eight l,o6o,792 


Total  11,697,629 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  island  has  been  con- 
fiscated, with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five  or 
six  families  of  English  blood,  some  of  whom  had  been 
attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  recovered 
their  possessions  before  Tyrone’s  rebellion,  and  had 
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the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the  English 
republic  inflicted  by  Cromwell ; and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice, 
or  even  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a century.  The 
situation  of  Ireland,  therefore,  at  the  revolution, 
stands  unparalleled  in  the  histoiy  of  the  inhabited 
world 


* Speech  of  earl  Clju;e. 


jOURING  the  succeeding  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
and  that  of  queen  Anne,  few  affairs  of  any  consequence 
with  respect  to  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  transacted. 
The  catholics  continued  to  be  treated  with  still  greater 
rigour,  if  possible  than  before..  The  Irish  parliament 
struggled  to  have  its  jurisdiction  acknowledged  inde- 
pendent on  that  of  Britain.  They  rejected  all  no- 
tions of  dependance  upon  the  British  ministry;  and 
though  they  allowed  the  king’s  right  by  conquest, 
they  most  positively  denied  that  the  British  parlia- 
ment had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; and 
therefore  looked  upon  the  harsh  restrictions  which  had 
been  laid  by  it  upon  their  trade  as  the  most  grievous 
and  intolerable  oppression. 


In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen,  accord- 
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ing  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  oppressions  and  grievances  of 
Ireland  became  altogether  insupportable.  A cause, 
for  example,  relative  to  an  estate,  betwixt  Hester 
Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annesly,  was  tried  before  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  latter  obtain-- 
ed  a decree  in  his  favour ; but,  on  an  appeal,  the  sen- 
tence was  reversed  by  the  Irish  lords.  Annesly  appeal- 
ed from  them  to  the  English  house  of  peers,  who  bav- 
Ing  again  reversed  the  judgment,  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  subject  in  dispute.  Sherlock  appealed 
again  to  the  Irish  lords,  when  the  matter  became  very 
serious.  It  was  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judgesy  vM.hcjber  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain.  This  question 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  possession  of  the  estate.  A petition  w^as  some 
time  after  presented  to  the  house  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes,  sheriff  of  Kildare,,  setting  forth  That  his  prc- 
‘‘  decessor  in  offce  had  put  Sherlock  in  possession  of 
the  premises  ; that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an 
‘‘  injunction,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  British 
“ peers,  was  issued  from  the  exchequer,  requiring 
‘‘  him  to  restore  Maurice  Annesly  to  the  possessions  of 
“ the  above  mentioned  lands  ; and  that,  not  daring  to 
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“ act  In  contradiction  to  the  order  of  the  house,  he  was 
“ fined.  In  consequence  of  tliis,  being  afraid  lest  he 
“ should  be  taken  into  custody,  he  dursi  not  come  in 
“ to  pass  his  accounts  ; and  for  this  he  was  fined  twelve 
“ hundred  pounds.”  His  conductwas  highly  applaud- 
ed by  the  Irish  lords,  who  ordered  the  fines  to  be  taken 
off ; and  in  a short  time  after  drew  up  a memorial  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty.  In  this  they  set  forth  that, 
having  submitted  to  Henry  II.  as  their  liege  lord,  they 
had  from  him  obtained  the  benefit  of  English  law,  with 
many  other  privileges,  particularly  that  of  having  a 
distinct  parliament.  In  consequence  of  this  concession, 
the  English  had  been  encouraged  to  come  over  and  set- 
tle m Ireland,  where  they  were  to  enjoy  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  in  their  own  country.  They  further  insisted 
that,  though  the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland  was  annex- 
ed to  that  of  Britain,  yet,  being  a distinct  dominion, 
and  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  none  could 
determine  with  regard  to  its  affairs,  but  such  as  were 
authorized  by  its  known  laws  and  customs,  or  the  ex- 
piess  consent  of  the  king'.  It  w'as  an  invasion  of 
his  maj. : ty’s  prerogative  for  any  court  of  judicature  to 
take  up  iu  them  to  declare  that  he  could  not  by  his 
au-horit;,  in  parliament,  determine  all  controversies 
betwixt  his  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ; or  that,  when 
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they  appealed  to  his  majesty  in  parliament,  they  did 
not  bring  their  cause  before  a competent  judicature  ; 
and  they  represented,  that  the  practice  of  appeals 
from  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  British  peers,  was  an 
usurped  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  latter ; the  bad 
consequences  of  which  they  pointed  out  very  fully. 

I 

This  representation  being  laid  before  his  majesty  in, 
parliament,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  barons  of  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  had  acted  with  courage  and  fide- 
lity, according  to  law ; and  an  address  was  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying  him  to  confer  on  them  some 
mark  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a recompense  for  the  in-^ 
juries  they  had  sustained  from  the  Irish  legislatuie. 
This  was  followed  by  a bill  for  the  better  securing  the 
dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. By  this  it  was  determined,  “ That  the  house  of, 
“ lords  of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to, 
“ have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  re-; 
“ verse,  any  judgment,  sentense,  or  decree,  given  ol 
» made  in  any  court  within  the  kingdom ; and  thal 
“ all  proceedings  before  the  said  house  of  lords,  upoH 
“ any  such  judgment  or  decree,  are  utterly  null  and 
“ void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.”  It  wai 
also  determined  in  this  bill,  that  » The  king’s  maj 
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jesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual 
^ and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  as- 
sembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes, 
of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  of 
Ireland.” 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irish  to  be  equi- 
valent to  a total  annihilation  of  their  liberties;  and 
they  were  still  further  exasperated  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-four,  by  the  patent  granted 
to  one  Wood  an  Englishman,  to  coin  halfpence  and 
farthings  for  the  use  of  Ireland.  In  this  affiiir  Wood 
is  said  to  have  acted  very  dishonourably,  insomuch 
that  a shilling  of  the  halfpence  he  made  were  scarcely 
worth  a penny.  Great  quantities  of  this  base  coin 
were  sent  over ; and  it  was  used  not  only  in  change, 
but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  wdth  it,  so  that 
dangerous  consequences  were  likely  to  ensue.  ' The 
Irish  parliament  in  an  address  to  the  king,  represented 
that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  country  to  lay  be- 
fore his  majesty  the  ill  consequences  of  Wood’s  patent, 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a dimuni- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of  trade.  The  same 
was  set  forth  in  an  application  made  to  his  majesty  by 
VoL^I.  Q 
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the  privy  council.  In  short,  the  whole  nation  seemed 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  of  such 
dangerous  tendency,  the  effects  of  which  already  be- 
gan to  be  felt. 

Among  the  controversial  pieces  which  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  those  of  the  celebrated  dean  Swift  were 
particularly  distinguished.  His  Drapier’s  Letters  are 
to  this  day  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  coun- 
trymen, but  he  was  in  danger  of  suffering  deeply  by 
the  cause.  He  had  been  at  particular  pains  to  ex- 
plain an  argument  nsed  by  the  Irish  on  this  occasion, 
that  brass  money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced 
upon  the  nation  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the 
limits  of  his  prerogative.  Hence  the  opposite  party 
took  occasion  to  charge  the  Irish  with  a design  of  cast- 
ing off  their  dependance  on  Britain  altogether;  but 
Swift,  having  examined  the  accusation  with  freedom, 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  made  by  the  British 
parliament  on  the  liberties  of  Ireland ; and  asserted, 
that  any  dependance  on  England,  except  that  of  being 
subjects  of  the  same  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
reason,  nature,  and  nations,  as  well  as  to  tlie  law  of 
the  land.  This  publication  was  so  disagreeable  to 
government,  that  a reward  of  three  hundred  pounds 
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was  oftered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  ; but  as  no- 
body could  be  found  who  would  give  him  up,  the 
printer  was  prosecuted  in  his  stead;  how^ever,  he  was^ 
unanimously  acquitted  by  a jury  of  hjs  countrymen. 

The  Irish  coutinued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  British  ministry  seemed  to  watch  every  op- 
portunity of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Apprehensions  being  entertained  of  a design  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  partisans  of  the  pretender,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  a vote  of  credit  to  government 
was  passed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  a considerable 
amount.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  national 
debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  quickly  augmented 
to  several  hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  discharge  of 
wliich  a fund  had  been  provided  by  administration. 
All  attempt  w^as  made  during  the  administration  of 
lord  Carteret  (who  governed  Ireland  till  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty)  to  vest  this  fund  in  the  hands  of 
his  majesty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
parliament.  This  was  opposed  by  the  patriotic  party^ 
who  insisted  that  it  w^as  inconsistent  with  the  public- 
safety,  and  unconstitutional  to  grant  it  longer  than 
from  session  to  session.  In  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  another  attempt  was  made  to  vest  the  same 
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in  the  crown  for  twenty-one  years ; but  when  the 
affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  strength  of  both  parties 
was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Immediately  before 
the  vote,  however,  colonel  Tottingham,  who  had  rode 
post  on  the  occasion,  arrived  in  the  house  and  deter- 
mined the  question  against  government. 

The  behaviour  of  lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  made 
governor  of  Ireland  in’  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  is  highly  extolled  on  account  of  bis  moderation,^ 
and  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
As  the  apprehensions  of  government  were  then  very 
considerable,  on  account  of  the  rebellion  which  raged 
in  Scotland,  his  lordship  was  advised  to  augment  tlie 
military  force  of  Ireland  to  four  thousand  men.  In>- 
stead  of  this,  however,  he  sent  four  battalions  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged  the  volunteer 
associations,  which  formed  in  different  parts  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  These  battalions  he  replac- 
ed by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments  already 
on  the  establishment;  by  which  means  he  saved  a con- 
siderable expence  to  the  nation,  without  augmenting 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  supplies  asked  by 
him  were  small,  and  raised  in  the  most  easy  and  most 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
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at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  <jconomy'.  There 
was  even  a saving  which  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a custom  with  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  Ireland,  to  bestow  reversionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  friends 
in  support  of  their  measures.  Lord  Chester^eld,  how- 
ever, being  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  put  a stop  to  it ; but 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  administration  was, 
the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. Before  his  arrival,  the  Romish  ehapeb  in  Dub- 
lin had  been  shut  up,  their  priests  were  commanded 
by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom ; and  such  as 
disobeyed  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  aifectiou  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
usage,  permitted  them  to  exercise  their  religion  with- 
out disturbance.  The  accusations  against  them  of 
forming  plots  against  government  were  disregarded  ; 
and  so  much  was  his  moderation  and  uprightness  in 
this  respect  applauded  by  all  parties,  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  administration,  the  national  tranquil- 
lity was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  smallest  internal 
commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  island,  his  bust  was 
placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  castle  of  Dubliiu 
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Chesterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  island  continued 
to  be  governed  by  lords-justices,  until  the  thirteenth 
of  September,  when  William  earl  of  Harrington  came 
over  v/ith  the  powers  of  lord  lieutenant.  A contest  in 
tlie  election  of  representatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin 
this  year  called  forth  the  abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lu- 
cas, so  much  celebrated  for  his  patriotic  virtues.  Hav’- 
ing  some  years  before  been  admitted  a member  of  the 
common  council,  he  resolved  to  exert  himself  in  be- 
half of  the  privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  pow- 
ers of  this  city  corporation,  as  well  as  of  others,  had 
been  changed  by  an  act  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and, 
among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpose  of  augment- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the  com- 
mons of  the  power  of  choosing  the  city  magistrates. 
This  was  now  vested  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ; which 
being  subject  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  consequently 
dependant  on  government,  Mr  Lucas  complained 
loudly  of  the  injury;  but  as  tins  law  could  not  be  al- 
tered, he  set  liimself  to  inquire  whether  encroach- 
ments which  could  not  be  justified  by  law  had  not 
been  made  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Having  satis- 
fied liimself  by  searching  into  ancient  records,  that  his 
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apprehensions  were  well  founded,  he  published  his 
discov^eries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  re- 
sulting from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take 
the  proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a contest  between  the  commons  and 
aldermen,  which  lasted  two  years.  The  former  strug- 
gled in  vain  to  recover  their  lost  privileges;  but  the 
exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  stage  of  the  dispute  had 
rendered  him  so  respectable  among  his  countrymen, 
that  oh  the  death  of  sir  James  Somerville  he  was  en- 
couraged to  declare  himself  a candidate  for  a seat  in 
parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to  his  wishes, 
he  was  elected  accordingly;  and  distinguished  himself 
not  only  by  the  boldness  and  energy  of  his  speeches, 
but  more  especially  by  a number  of  addresses  to  his 
countrymen.  In  some  of  these  he  particularly  con- 
sidered the  several  branches  of  the  constitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture. Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldness,  deter- 
mined to  crush  him  by  the  hand  of  power;  for  which 
reason  the  most  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extracted 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a charge 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  enemy 
to  his  country ; and  addressed  the  lord  lieutenant  for 
an  order  to  prosecute  him  by  the  attorney-general. 
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The  universal  esteem  in  wlikh  he  was  held  could 
not  screen  him  from  ministerial  vengeance  : he  was 
driven  from  Ireland  ; but  having  spent  some  years  in 
dcxile,  he  was  pnce  moi’fe  enabled^  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends,  to  present  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  elected,  he  con- 
tinued todistinguish  himself  by  the  same  virtuous  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  so  re- 
markable, and  died  with  the  character  which  he  had 
preserved  through  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-three  a re- 
markable contest  took  place  betwixt  government  and 
the  Irish  parliament  relative  to  previous  consent.  As 
the  taxes  for  defraying  state  expences  arc  imposed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  thence  naturally 
follows  that  they  have  a right  to  superintend  the  ex- 
penditure of  them  ; and  by  an  inspection  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house  of  commons  it  appeared  that,  from 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-tw  o tliey  had  ex- 
ercised a right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  surplus  remained  in  thetreasu- 
ry^  it  was  also  customary  to  dispose  of  it  by  bill  for 
the  good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  liowever,  a considerable  sum  liav- 
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ing  remained  in  the  treasury,  the  disposal  of  this  mo- 
ney in  future  became  an  object  to  ministers.  In  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-one  it  was  intimated  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  that 
his  majesty  would  graciously  consent  and  recommend 
it  to  them,  that  such  part  of  the  money  as  then  re- 
mained in  the  treasury  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.  As  this  implied  a right 
inherent  in  his  majesty  to  dispose  of  the  money  as  he 
thought  proper,  the  proposal  was  thought  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.  No 
notice  was  therefore  taken  of  the  direction  given  by 
Dorset,  but  the  bill  was  sent  over  to  England  as  usual 
without  any  notice  taken  of  his  majesty^s  consent.  In 
England,  however,  this  very  material  alteration  was 
made,  and  the  word  consent  introduced  into  it.  The 
commons  at  this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  such 
an  essential  alteration  ; but  next  year,  on  its  being  re- 
peated, the  bill  was  rejected.  Government  were  now 
at  the  utmost  pains  to  defend  the  measure  which  they 
had  adopted,  and  pamphlets  were  published  attempt- 
ing to  justify  it  on  various  grounds.  The  event  at  last, 
however,  was,  that  his  majesty  by  letter  took  the  mo- 
ney which  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  out  of  the 
treasury. 

VoL.  1. 
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in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  Ireland  sus- 
tained an  inconsiderable  hostile  invasion,  the  first  with 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  visited  in  seventy  years. 
The  armament  consisted  originally  of  five  ships  ; one 
of  forty-eight  guns  ; two  of  thirty-six ; and  two  of 
twenty-four  ; having  on  board  twelve  hundred  and  se- 
venty land  forces.  They  were  commanded  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Thurot,  whose  reputation,  as  captain  of  a 
privateer,  had  advanced  him  to  this  dignity.  The 
squadron,  however,  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  to 
Gottenburgh  ; where  having  continued  a few  days, 
they  set  sail  for  the  place  of  their  destination.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  coast  of  Ireland,  they  were  obliged 
to  shelter  themselves  in  Lough  Foyle  from  a violent 
storm  which  again  overtook  them.  .The  wind,  howe- 
ver, having  shifted,  and  continuing  to  blow  tempestu- 
ously, they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to  sea.  Two  of 
the  ships  were  thus  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  and  returned  to  France;  but  the 
remaining  three  directed  their  course  to  the  island  of 
llay,  where  they  anchored  ; and  having  repaired  their 
damages,  took  in  a supply  of  provisions  and  thence 
sailed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  small 
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number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
post  on  a rising  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A skirmish  ensu- 
ed betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot’s  men,  until  the  for- 
mer, having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  possession 
of  it,  the  British  troops  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cas- 
tle, where  they  were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after 
having  killed  about  one  hundred  of  their  enemies,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  on  their  own  part.  The  French 
having  plundered  the  town,  set  sail  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  February  ; and  three  days  after  were  all  taken  by 
captain  Elliot,  Thurot  himself  being  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  HI.  Ireland  first 
began  to  be  disturbed  by  a banditti  who  styled  them- 
selves White  Boi/s  ; and  as  these  were  generally  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  the  prejudices  against  that  sect 
broke  forth  in  the  usual  manner,  A plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  against  government;  French  and 
Spanish  emissaries  to  have  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  actually  to  be  employed  to  assist  in  carr3  ingit  into 
execution.  The  real  cause  of  this  commotion,  howe- 
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ver,  was  as  follows : About  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  the  murrain  broke  out  among  the 
horned  cattle  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  from  whence 
it  soon  after  spread  through  the  other  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. From  Germany  it  reached  Holland,  from  whence 
it  was  carried  over  to  England,  where  it  raged  with 
great  violence  for  a number  of  years.  The  mitigation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  papists  about  this  time 
encouraged  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Ireland  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  agriculture,  and  the  poor  be- 
gan to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a comfortable 
manner.  A foreign  demand  for  beef  and  butter,  how- 
ever, having  become  uncommonly  great,  by  reason  of 
the  cattle  distemper  just  mentioned,  ground  appropri- 
ated to  grazing  became  more  valuable  than  that  em- 
ployed in  tillage.  The  cotters  were  every  where  dis- 
possessed of  their  little  possessions,  which  the  land- 
lords let  to  monopolizers  who  could  afford  a higher 
rent.  Whole  baronies  were  now  laid  open  to  pastur- 
age, while  the  former  inhabitants  were  driven  despe- 
rate b)^  the  want  of  subsistence.  Numbers  of  them 
fled  to  tlie  large  cities  or  emigrated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  those  who  remained  took  small  spots  of 
laud,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  where 
they  endeavoured  if  possible  to  procure  the  means  of 
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protracting  a miserable  existence  for  themselves  and 
families.  For  some  time  these  poor  creatures  wer^ 
allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords  the  liberty  of 
t^ommonage;  but  afterwards  this  was  taken  away,  in 
despite  of  justice  and  a positive  agreement;  at  the 
same  time,  the  payment  of  tythes,  and  the  low  price 
of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages  in  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  un*» 
happy  sufferers  beyond  measure.  ^ 

In  such  a situation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me- 
thods were  pursued  in  expectation  of  redress.  The 
people,  covered  with  white  shirts,  assembled  in  parties 
o.t  night,  turned  up  the  giound,  destroyed  cattle,  and 
levelled  the  inclosures  of  the  commons.  These  una- 
vailing efforts  were  construed  into  a plot  against  the 
government ; numbers  of  the  rioters  were  apprehend- 
ed in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary, 
and  some  of  them  condemned  and  executed.  In  dif- 
ferent places  these  unhappy  wretches,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  compassion,  w^ere  prosecut- 
ed with  the  utmost  severity.  Judge  Aston,  however, 
who  was  sent  over  to  try  them,  executed  his  office 
with  such  humanity  as  did  him  the  highest  honour.  A 
most  extraordinary  and  affecting  instance  of  this  was, 
Voi..  I.  S 
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lhat  on  his  return  from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  mile* 
from  Clonmel,  both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with 
men,,  women,  and  children  ; who,  as  he  passed  along, 
kneeled  down  and  implored  the  blessing  of  heaven  on 
him  as  their  guardian  and  protector. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violence  of  the  White  Boy* 
continued,  notwithstanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  still  kept  up;  and 
without  the  smallest  foundation,  many  gentlemen  of 
respectability  were  publicly  charged  with  being  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  some  of  them  obliged  to  give  bail,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  injury.  The  catho- 
lics of  Waterford  presented  a petition  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford, the  governor  in  1765,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  brethren,  protesting  their  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  government ; but  no  effectual  step  was  taken  either 
to  remove,  or  even  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  dis-* 
•^urbances. 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White 
Boys,  a similar  commotion  arose  in  Ulster;  wdiich, 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a different  cause,  and 
was  of  a much  shorter  duration.  By  an  act  of  par- 
liament, the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire- 
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land  was  formerly  a grievous  oppression  on  the  lowef 
ranks  of  people.  An  housekeeper  who  had  no  horjse 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  six  days  in  the  year.;  and 
if  he  had  a horse,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  Besides  this  oppression,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  service  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  insurgents  at 
this  time  complained  : the  tythes  exacted  by  the  cler- 
gy were  said  to  be  unreasonable,  and  the  rent  of  land 
was  more  than  they  could  bear.  In  17b3^  therefore, 
being  exasperated  by  a road  proposed  to  be  made 
through  a part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabi- 
tants most  immediately  affected  by  it,  rose  in  a body, 
and  declared  that  they  would  make  no  more  highways 
of  the  kind.  As  a mark  of  distinction,  they  wore  oak 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumstance  they 
called  themselves  Oak  Boys.  The  number  of  their 
partisans  soon  increased,  and  the  insurrection  became 
general  through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  and  Fermanagh.  In  a few  weeks,  however, 
they  were  dispersed  by  parties  of  the  military ; and 
the  public  tranquillity  was  restored  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  or  three  lives.  The  road-act,  which  had 
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been  so  justly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  next 
session ; and  it  was  determined,  that  for  the  future 
the  roads  should  be  made  and  repaired  by  a tax  to  be 
equally  assessed  on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  the  poor* 

Besides  these,  another  set  of  insurgents  called  Steel 
Boys,  soon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following 
account.  The  estate  of  an  absentee  nobleman  hap- 
pening to  be  out  of  lease,  he  proposed,  instead  of  an 
additional  rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  those  who  at  that  time  possessed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms ; while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  so,  insisted  upon  a greater  rent 
from  their  under-tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pa}'. 
The  usual  consequences  of  this  kind  of  oppression  in- 
stantly took  place.  Numbers  being  dispossessed  and 
thrown  destitute,  were  forced  into  acts  of  outrage 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  A very  respec- 
table farmer,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  having  been 
charged  with  being  a principal  leader  of  the  Steel 
Boys,  was  seized  and  confined  in  Belfast,  in  order  to 
be  committed  to  the  county  jail ; but  his  friends  and 
associates,  highly  irritated  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  smarting  under  the’>r  own  grievances, 
determined  to  rescue  him  by  force.  The  design  was 
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eagerly  entered  into  by  great  numbers  all  over  the 
country ; and  several  hundreds,  having  provided 
thetiiselves  with  otFensive  weapons,  proceeded  to  Bel- 
fast in  order  to  release  the  prisoner.  To  prevent  this, 
he  was  removed  to  the  barracks,  and  placed  under  the 
guard  of  a large  party  of  Highland  soldiers  quartered 
there.  The  Steel  Boys,  however,  with  a determined 
and  undaunted  courage,'  worthy  of  the  best  cause, 
and  in  excellent  order,  pressed  forward  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  by  force,  and  several  shots  were  actually 
exchanged  between  them  and  the  military.  The  con-^ 
sequences  would  undoubtedly  have  been  fatal,  had  it 
not  been  for  a physician  of  highly  respectable  charac-* 
ter,  who  interposed  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  prevail 
ed  upon  those  concerned  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 
The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus  quelled.  The 
number  of  insurgents  daily  increased,  and  violences 
committed  by  them  were  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  taken  and  tried  at 
Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  fear  of  popular  resentment  had  influ- 
enced the  judges;  for  which  reason  an  act  was  passed, 
enjoining  the  trial  of  such  prisoners  for  the  future  to 
be  held  in  counties  different  from  those  where  the 
crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of  a fundamea- 
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tal  law  of  the  constitution  gave  such  offence,  that 
though  several  of  the  Steel  Boys  were  afterwards  taken 
tip  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  no  jury  would 
find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious  law  was  therefore 
repealed;  after  which  some  of  the  insurgents,  being 
tried  in  their  respective  counties,  were  condemned 
and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions  were  extinguish- 
ed ; but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to  remove  the 
cause,  the  continued  distresses  of  the  people  drove 
many  thousands  of  them  to  America  in  a few  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  a very  material  alteration  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
period  these  had  continued  only  for  a year  ; but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a sove- 
reign, unless  he  chose  to  dissolve  it  sooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  election,  the  commoners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ; and  government  soon 
availed  itself  of  this  power  to  bribe  a majority  to  seiwe 
its  own  purposes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of 
to  remedy  this  evil ; but  all  proved  ineffectual  until 
the  year  17bS,  when^  during  the  adniinlstration  of 
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Lord  Townshend,  a bill  was  prepared  and  sent  over 
to  England,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Irish 
parliaments  thenceforth  should  be  held  every  seven 
years.  It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  continued  to  be 
octennial.  During  this  session,  [I7b9]  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  British  ministry  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  commons  in  a very  material 
point.  A money-bill,  which  had  not  originated  in 
Ireland,  was  sent  over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejected 
in  a spirited  manner.  Its  rejection  gave  great  offence 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them 
till  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
tliat  crisis  which  effected  a remarkable  revolution  in 
favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  passing  of 
the  octennial  bill  had  diminished,  but  not  taken  away, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ; and  the  situation  of  affairs 
between  great  Britain  and  America  had  inclined  the 
ministry  to  make  the  most  of  this  influence  possible. 
In  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Lord  Idarcourt,  at  that  time  gdvernor  of  Ireland,  ex- 
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erted  himself  so  powerfully  in  favour  of  administration, 
that  the  voice  of  opposition  in  parliament  was  almost 
entirely  silenced^  The  difficulties,  however,  under 
which  the  whole  nation  laboured,  began  now  to  be  so 
severely  felt,  that  an  address  on  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.  In  this 
they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before 
his  majesty  the  state  of  Ireland,  restricted  in  its  com- 
merce from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  former  times, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain. 
These  hardships,  they  said,  were  not  only  impolitic, 
but  unjust;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expected  to  be  restored  to  some,  if  not  to  all  their 
rights,  which  alone  could  justify  them  to  their  con- 
stituents for  laying  upon  them  so  many  burdens  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  session,^ 

This  representation  to  the  lord  lieutenant  produced 
no  effect;  and  Ireland  for  some  years  longer  continued 
to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  restrictions. 
These  had  principally  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  At  this  time  it  was  enacted,  that  beef  or 
live  cattle  should  not  be  exported  to  England  ; neither 
were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  exported  to  the 
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American  colonies,  nor  American  goods  to  be  import- 
ed to  any  port  in  Ireland  without  first  unloading  them 
in  some  part  of  England  or  Wales.  All  trade  with 
Asia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted  to  particular 
companies;  and  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  almost 
every  valuable  article  of  commerce  sent  to  the  diffe- 
rent ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  king  Wil- 
liam’s reign,  an  absolute  prohibition  was  laid  on  the 
exportation  of  Irish  wool.  This  restriction  proved  dis- 
advantageous not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Great  Britain 
herself.  By  smuggling,  the  French  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  Irish  wool ; and  not  only  enabled  to  fur- 
nish woollen  stuffs  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  even  to  vie  with  the  British  in  .the  foreign 
markets.  Other  restrictions  conspired  to  augment  the 
national  calamity ; but  that  which  was  most  sensibly 
felt,  took  place  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  ‘‘  There  had  hitherto  (says  Mr. 

Crawford)  been  exported  annually  to  America  large 
“ quantities  of  Irish  linens : this  very  considerable 
“ source  of  national  advantage  was  now  shut  up,  un- 
der  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the 
‘‘  enemy  to  be  supplied' with  the  means  of  subsistence; 

but  in  reality,  to  enable  a few  rapacious  English 
‘‘  contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embarga 
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^ which  cafttinued,  was  laid  upon  the  exportation  of 
provisions  ffom  Ireland,  by  an  unconstitutional 
‘‘  stretch  of  prerogative^  Remittances  to  England, 
on  various  accounts^  particularly  for  the  payment  of 
our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  usually  consider- 
" able*  These  immediate  causes  being  combined  with 
those  which  were  invariable  and  permanent,  produc- 
ed  in  this  country  very  calamitous  effects.  Black 
cattle  fell  very  considerably  in  their  value  j notwith- 
“ standing  there  were  no  buyers.  The  price  of  wool 
was  reduced  in  a still  greater  proportion.  Rents  fell 
every  where;  nor  in  many  places  \vas  it  possible  to 
collect  them.  An  universal  stagnation  of  business 
‘^ensued.  Credit  was  very  materially  injured.  Far- 
mers  were  pressed  by  extreme  necessity,  and  many 
of  them  became  insolvent.  Numbers  of  mauufac- 
turers  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  would  have 
“ perished,  had  they  not  been  supported  by  public 
‘‘  charity.  Those  of  every  rank  and  condition  were 
“ deeply  affected  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had 
“ the  state  of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might 
have  been  made  to  promote  industry,  and  to  allevi-* 
ate  the  national  distress ; but  it  was  exhausted  to  a 
“ very  uncommon  degree.  Almost  every  branch  of 
the  revenue  had  failed.  From  want  of  money  the 
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^ militia  law  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  We 
**  could  not  pay  our  forces  abroad  ; and  to  enable  ua 
to  pay  those  at  homCf  there  was  a necessity  of  bor- 
rowing  fifty  thousand  pounds  from  England.  The 
money  which  parliament  was  forced  to  raise,  it  was 
obliged  to  borrow  at  an  ex-orbltant  interest.  Eng- 
“ land,  in  its  present  state,  was  affected  with  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  reduced. 
Individuals  there,  who  had  estates  in  Ireland,  were 
sharers  of  the  common  calamity;  and  the  attention, 
of  individuals  in  the  British  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  situation,  who  had  even  no  personal  interest 
in  this  country,’^ 


CHAP.  IX, 


HILE  things  were  in  this  deplorable  situation , earl 
Nugentj  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  by 
moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  a committee  of  the  whole  house. 
This  motion  being  agreed  to  almost  unanimously,  it 
was  followed  by  several  others,  viz.  That  the  Irish 
might  be  perijiitted  to  export  directly  to  the  British 
plantations,  or  to  the  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  That  all  goods,  being  the  produce 
of  any  of  the  British  plantations,  or  of  the  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted,  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  directly  from  Ireland  to  all  places,  ex- 
cept Britain.  That  glass  manufactured  in  Ireland  be 
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permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  ex- 
cepted.— With  respect  to  the  Irish  sail  cloth  and  cor- 
dage, it  was  moved,  that  they  should  have  the  same 
privilege  as  for  the  cotton  yarn* 

These  motions  having  passed  unanimously,  bills  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  accord- 
ingly. The  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land, however,  took  the  alarra^  and  petitions  against 
the  Irish  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from  many 
different  quarters,  and  members  instructed  to  oppose 
it.  In  consequence  of  this,  a warm  contest  took  place 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bills.  Mr.  Burke  sup- 
ported them  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence ; 
and  as  the  minister  seemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
committed ; though  the  violent  opposition  to  them 
still  continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends 
at  that  time  to  desert  their  cause. 

Though  the  efforts  of  those  who  favoured  the  cause 
of  Ireland  thus  proved  unsuccessful  for  the  present, 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Christmas 
vacation.  They  now  urged,  that  independent  of  all 
claims  from  justice  and  humanity,  t])e  relief  of  Ire- 
land was  enforced  by  necessity.  The  trade  with  Erl- 
VoL.  I.  T 
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tish  America  was  now  lost  for  ever  ; and  it  was  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
empire  in  one  common  interest  and  affection.  Ireland 
had  hitherto  been  passive ; but  there  was  danger  that, 
by  driving  her  to  extremities,  she  would  cast  off  the 
yoke  altogether  ; or  even  if  this  should  not  happen, 
the  tyranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage;  as 
on  the  event  of  a peace,  the  people  would  desert  a 
country  in  which  they  had  experienced  such  oppres- 
sion, and  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  had  a bet- 
ter prospect  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  in- 
sisted, that  very  considerable  advantages  must  ensue 
to  Britain  by  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  ; and  every 
benefit  extended  to  that  country  would  be  returned 
with  accumulated  interest.  The  business  was  at  last 
summed  up  in  a motion  nsade  by  lord  Newhaven,  that 
liberty  should  be  granted  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
import  sugars  from  the  AVest  Indies.  This  was  car- 
ried ; but  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester 
having  petitioned  against  it,  it  was  again  lost  through 
the  interference  of  the  minister,  who  now  exerted  his 
influence  against  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared 
in  favour  of.  Abirious  other  efforts,  however,  were 
made  to  effect  the  inteiuled  purpose;  but  nothing 
.more  could  be  obtained  than  a kind  of  compromise, 
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by  which  lord  Gower  pledged  himself,  as  far  as  he 
could  answer  for  the  conduct  of  others,  that  during 
the  recess,  some  plan  should  be  fallen  upon  for  accom- 
modating the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  hastened 
to  a crisis  w^hich  forced  the  British  ministry  to  give 
that  relief  so  long  solicited,  and  which  they  so  often 
promised  without  any  intention  of  performing*  their 
promises.  As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
under  consideration  of  the  British  parliament,  the  in- 
habitants preserved  some  degree  of  patience;  but 
w^hen  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  minister, 
their  discontent  was  inflamed  beyond  measure.  The 
laws  he  had  passed  in  their  favour,  viz*  an  allowance 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  hemp,  were  considered  as  a mockery  instead  of  re- 
lief; and  it  was  now  resolved  to  take  such  measures 
as  should  effectually  convince  the  ministry  that  it  was 
not  their  interest  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  , With  this 
view,  associations  against  the  importation  of  British 
commodities,  which  had  been  entered  into  in  some 
places  before,  now  became  universal  throughout  the 
kingdom  ; and  such  as  presumed  to  oppose  the  voice 
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of  the  people  in  this  respect,  had  the  mortification  to 
find  themselves  exposed  to  public  obloquy  and  con- 
tempt on  that  account.  Thus  the  Irish  manufactures 
began  to  revive ; and  the  people  of  Britain  found 
themselves  obliged  seriously  to  take  into  consideration 
the  relief  of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  very  necessary  to  their  interest.  To  this  also 
they  were  still  more  seriously  disposed  by  the  military 
ttsSsociations,  which  had  taken  place  some  time  before, 
and  now  assumecLa  most  formidable  appearance.  At 
first,  these  were  formed  by  accidental  causes.  The 
tituation  of  Britain,  for  some  time,  had  not  admitted 
of  any  effectual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of 
Ireland.  Its  coasts  had  been  insulted,  and  the  trading 
ships  taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers; 
nor  was  it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invasion  might 
soon  follow.  The  minister  (says  Mr  Crawford)  told 
.us  that  the  situation  of  Britain  was  such  as  to  render 
her  incapable  of  protecting  us.  The  weakness  of  go- 
vernment, from  the  following  circumstance,  was  strik- 
ingly obvious.  The  mayor  of  Belfast  having  transmit- 
ted a memorial  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  setting  forth 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  coast,  and  requesting  a 
body  of  the  military  for  its  defence,  received  for  aii- 
fBwer,  that  he  could  not  afford  him  any  other  assist- 
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ance  than  half  a troop  of  dismounted  horse  and  half  a 
company  of  invalids.”  In  this  dilemma,  a number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  self-defence  ; and  on  the  same  principle,  a few  vo- 
lunteer companies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  These  chose  their  own  officers,  pur- 
chased their  own  arms  and  uniforms,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  persons  properly  qualified,  assembled 
regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a knowledge  in  the 
military  art.  Their  respectable  appearance,  and  the 
zeal  they  showed  in  the  service  of  their  country,  soon 
excited  curiosity  and  attracted  respect.  Their  number 
increased  every  day ; and  people  of  the  first  conse- 
quence became  ambitious  of  being  enrolled  among 
them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared,  against  whom 
they  might  exercise  their  military  prowess,  tliese  pa- 
triotic bands  soon  beo'an  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
a deliverance  from  domestic  oppression.  No  sooner 
was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new  vigour  to 
the  spirit  of  volunteering ; insomuch  that,  by  the 
end  of  one  thou3and  seven  hundred  and  sevent3’-eight, 
the  military  associations  were  thought  to  amount  at 
least  to  thirty  thousand  men.  But  wl.ile  thus  formi- 
dable from  their  numbers,  and  openly  avowing  their 
intention  to  demand  a restitution  of  their  righ  s from 
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\he  British  ministry,  they  professed  the  utmost  loyalty 
and  affection  to  the  king  ; and  with  regard  to  sobriety 
and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  exemplary.  Instead  of  exciting  disorder 
themselves,  they  restrained  every  kind  of  irregularity, 
and  exerted  themselves  with  unanimity  and  vigour  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  such  a body  of  armed  men,  acting  without 
any  command  or  support  from  government,  should  be 
an  object  of  apprehension  to  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  associations  in- 
deed, they  might  have  been  suppressed  ; but  matters 
had  been  suffered  to  proceed  too  far ; and,  as  they 
stood  at  present,  all  resistance  was  vain.  As  the  volun- 
teers could  not  be  controuled,  some  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
but  this  being  found  impossible,  ministry  thought  fit 
to  treat  them  v/itli  an  appearance  of  confidence ; and 
accordin[i1y,  orders  were  issued  for  supplying  them 
with  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

The  Irish  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  pressed  by  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  diminished  value  of  their  estates,  resolved  to 
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exert  themselves  in  a becoming  manner,  in  order  to 
procure  relief  to  their  country.  At  their  meeting  in 
October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  an  address  to  his  majesty  was  drawn  up;  in 
which  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  it  was  not  by 
temporary  expedients,  but  by  a free  trade  alone, 
that  Ireland  was  now  to  be  saved  from  impending 
ruin.”  When  this  address  was  carried  up  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with 
volunteers,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinster,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a general  ex- 
pectation of  relief  was  now  diffused,  an  anxious  fear  of 
disappointment  still  continued.  If  the  usual  supply 
was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of  the  dis- 
tresses continuing  for  all  tliat  time ; and  after  it  was 
granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put  a 
stop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people^ 
however,  w^ere  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court-party  showed  an  aversion  to  comply  with  the 
popular  measures,  a mob  rose  in  Dublin,  who,  among 
other  acts  of  violence,  ])uli8d  down  the  house  of  the 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmost  to  compel  the 
members  to  promise  their  couritenanjce  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, some  espoused  the  popular  side  from  principle. 
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others  from  necessity  ; so  that  on  the  whole  a majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it,  A short  money  bill  was  pass- 
ed and  transmitted  to  England  ; where,  though  very 
mortifying  to  the  minister,  it  passed  also. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  British  parliament  in  Decem- 
ber, the  Irish  affairs  were  first  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  house  of  peers.  The  necessity  of  granting  re- 
lief to  that  kingdom  was  strongly  set  forth  by  the  lord 
who  introduced  them.  He  said,  the  Irish,  now  con- 
scious of  possessing  a force  and  consequence  to  which 
they  had  nitherto  been  strangers,  had  resolved  to  ap- 
ply it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  nation,  by 
this  spirited  exertion,  now  shewed  themselves  worthy. 
Had  they  for  some  time  before  been  gratified  in  lesser 
matters,  they  would  now  have  received  with  gratitude, 
what  they  would,  as  affairs  stood  at  present,  consider 
only  as  a matter  of  right.  He  then  moved  for  a vote 
of  censure  against  his  majesty’s  ministers  for  their 
neglect  of  Ireland.  This  motion  w^as  rejected  ; but 
earl  Gow^er,  who  iiad  now  deserted  the  cause  of  mini- 
stry, declared,  tliat  there  did  not  exist  in  his  mind  a 
single  doubt  that  the  vote  of  censure  was  not  well- 
founded.  lie  abided,  in  his  own  vindication,  that 
early  in  the  summer  lie  had  promised  that  relief  should 
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be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  keep  his  word  ; but  that  all  his  efforts  had 
proved  fruitless. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  minister  found  him** 
self  60  hard  pressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  short  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  declare,  that  in  less  than  a week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a committee  of  the  whole  house  to  t\ke  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  consideration.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro- 
positions in  favour  of  this  kingdom.  The  design  of 
these  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  Iiish  manufactures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks; 
to  repeal  as  much  of  the  act  of  l.Qth  George  11.  as  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  except  of 
British  manufacture,  or  the  exportation  of  glass  from 
Ireland  ; and  to  permit  the  Irish  to  export  and  import 
commodities  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  th^ 
British  settlements  on  the  eoast  of  Africa,  subject  to 
such  resolutions  and  restrictions  as  should  be  imposed 
by  the  Irish  parliament. 

On  these  propositions  his  lordship  made  several  re- 
marlcs  by  way  of  explanation.  One  object  of  them,  he 
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said,  was  to  restore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export  and 
woollen  manufacture.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  from  jealousy  or  some  other  motive,  an  address 
had  been  presented  by  the  English  parliament,  re- 
commending a kind  of  compact  between  the  two  king- 
doms ; the  terms  of  which  were,  that  England  should 
enjoy  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  Ireland  the  linen, 
exclusively.  But  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  it 
was  certain,  that  England  carried  on  the  linen  manu- 
facture to  as  great  extent  as  Ireland,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  retained  the  monopoly  of  the  woollen.  The 
first  step  taken,  in  consequence  of  this  agreement, 
w as  to  lay  a heavy  duty,  equal  to  a prohibition,  upon 
all  wool  and  woollens  exported  ; and  when  this  act, 
hich  w^as  but  a temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment, 
expired,  the  English  parliamertt  passed  a similar 
one,  and  made  it  perpetual ; by  means  of  which  and 
some  others  a total  end  w^as  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordship 
observed,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  six  years  from 
i77b  to  177-j  the  export  to  Ireland  was  somewhat 
more  than  two  millions  ; and,  in  the  succeeding  six 
years,  from  1772  to  177B,  about  as  much  more ; 
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nearly  one  half  being  British  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce ; the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  ^vhich  this 
country  was  themedium  of  conveyance.  The  native 
produce,  on  an  average,  was  scmewhat  more  than 
£900,000 ; but  of  this  only  £200,000  were  woollens. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  would  long  con- 
tinue in  a state  of  infancy  ; and  though  cloths  had 
been  manufactured  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
yet  it  coukl  hardly  be  expected  that  Ireland  would  ri- 
val Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after 
the  expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  insnrauce,  and 
factorage,  the  latter  was  able  to  undersell  Ireland  in 
her  own  market  on  the  very  spot,  even  though  aided 
by  the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
however  prosperous  it  might  appear,  yet  it  still  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extending 
and  improving  the  linen-rnanufactuie  of  Ireland  ori- 
ginated from  a pamphlet  written  l>y  sir  William  Tem^ 
pie  ; and  this  gave  rise  to  the  compac  t which  had  been 
referred  to.  But  though  this  compact  was  now  about 
to  be  dissolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  bounties  on 
importing  Irish  linens  ought  not  to  be  discontinued  ; 
because  it  appeared,  that  the  British  bounties  had 
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operated  as  a great  encouragement  to  the  Irish 
manufactures,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpose  amounted  to  more  than 
£13,000. 

With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  compact  be- 
twixt England  and  Ireland,  he  observed,  that,  as  a 
more  liberal  spirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfect- 
ly contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival 
England  in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics  ; but  allowing  the 
Irish  to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an 
end  to  the  contraband  trade  with  France;  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to 
Ireland,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  of  singular  advan- 
tage to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  proposed  regulations 
in  their  commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms 
would  be  put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regard  to  the  glass  manufacture,  his  lordship 
likewise  observed,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
ously treated.  Before  the  act  of  Ipth  George  11.  they 
had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  glass  manufacture  ; but  by  that  act  they  were 
not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glass  than 
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?what  was  of  British  manufacture  ; but  also  from  ex- 
porting their  own  glass,  or  putting  it  on  a horse  oi^ar- 
riage  with  a design  to  be  exported.  This  act  had  been 
oomplain^d  of  in  Ireland  as  a great  piece  of  injustice, 
tind  it  was  the  intention  of  his  proposition  to  remove 
that  grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  proposition,  his  lordship 
^observed,  that  allowing  Ireland  a free  trade  to  the 
colonies  must  be  consideied  as  a favour  to  that  king- 
<lom.  Considering  her  even  as  an  independent  state, 
she  could  set  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  justice,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  custom  of  the  other  European 
powers  who  had  settlements  and  distant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclusive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
course with  them.  Were  not  this  the  case,  what  na- 
tion under  the  sun  would  spend  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  establishing  a colony,  and  protecting  and  de- 
fending it  in  its  infant  state,  if  other  nations  were  after- 
wards to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour, 
hazard,  and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had 
a right  to  restrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
his  lordship  declared  himself  of  opinion  that  it  would 
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he  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  would  be  tlie  only  prudent  means  of  affording 
her  relief;  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
candour  and  sincerity  of  Great  Britain ; and  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  such 
in  Ireland.  Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a suf- 
ferer by  her  bounty  to  Ireland  ; but  this  would  be  the 
case,  should  the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the 
latter,  without  accompanying  it  with  restrictions  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  laid  upon  the  British  trade 
with  them.  An  equal  trade  must  include  an  equal 
share  of  duties  and  taxes;  and  this  was  the  only  pro- 
per ground  on  which  the  benefits  expected  by  the  Irish 
nation  could  be  either  granted  or  detired. 

Having  made  some  other  observations  on  the  pro- 
priety of  these  measures,  they  were  regularly  formed 
into  motions,  and  passed  unanimously.  In  Ireland 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude 
by  both  houses  of  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember the  following  resolutions  were  passed ; vb::. 
TLat  tlie  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
tures from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  distresses,  increase  its  wealth,  pro- 
mote it^  prosperity,  and  therefore  advance  the  welfare 
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of  Britain,  and  the  common  strength,  wealth,  and 
commerce  of  the  British  empire;  that  a liberty  to 
trade  with  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, will  be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  bene- 
fits; will  be  a most  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard 
and  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  distresses  of  the 
ki  ngdom ; an^  will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his 
majesty’s  brave  and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  stand 
forth  in  support  of  his  majesty’s  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  interest,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  British  empire.  The  same  resolutions  were  next 
day  passed  in  the  house  of  peers. 

The  highest  encomiums  were  now  passed,  on  lord 
North.  His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  great  and  noble ; he  was  styled 
“ the  great  advocate  of  Ireland;”  and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
that  kingdom.  But  while  these  panegyrics  were  so 
lavishly  made  on  the  minister,  the  members  in  opposi- 
tion, in  the  British  parliament,  were  spoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.  It  was  said,  that  while  they  thought 
the  minister  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  business  of 
Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  censure  against  him  for 
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not  doing  it ; but  ^vhen  it  was  found  that  he  meant  se* 
liously  to  take  their  affairs  into  consideration,  they 
had  then  basely  seceded,  and  wholly  forsaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom.  These  censures  were  so  loud, 
that  a member  of  the  British  house  of  commons  wrote 
a letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
in  which  he  represented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
be  to  compliment  the  minister  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  neither  very  wise  nor  generous  in  the  members 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  to  be  so  ready  in  bestowing 
invectives  against  their  old  friends  in  England,  With 
regard  to  the  minister,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he 
was  driven  to  it  by  the  measures  adopted  in  Ireland, 
his  conduct  had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory, 
and  indecisive.  The  minority  had  been  justly  incensed 
against  him  for  having  so  grossly  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  parliament,  as  to  re- 
fuse any  substantial  relief  to  the  Irish,  until  their 
own  exertions  had  made  it  appear  that  every  thing 
which  could  be  done  for  them  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  not  a matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  The 
minority,  it  was  said,  had  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
laboured  to  procure  relief  for  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  if  they  bad  now  contented  themselves  with  a silent 
acquiescence  in  the  ministei^s  propositions,  it  was  only 
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until  they  should  know  whether  they  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Ireland ; and  because  what 
was  now  done,  appeared  to  be  more  an  act  of  state 
than  of  parliamentary  deliberation  and  discussion. 

To  the  propositions  already  mentioned,  lord  North 
added  three  others.  1.  For  repealing  the  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majesty’s 
Irish  subjects  to  become  members  of  the  Turky  com- 
pany, and  to  export  woollens  in  British  or  Irish  bot- 
toms to  the  Levant.  In  support  of  this  last  resol uticii 
his  lordship  urged,  that  it  was  necessary,  because  the 
exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  would  naturally  expect  a share  in  the 
Turky  trade;  which,  as  matters  stood,  was  impos- 
sible, it  having  hitherto  been  a received  opinion,  that 
no  Irishman  could  be  elected  a member  of  the  Turky 
company.  Notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  news  of  these  bills  was  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a differ- 
ent kind  began  to  take  place.  It  was  suggested,  that 
a Lee  trade  could  be  but  of  little  use,  if  held  by  a 
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precarious  tenure.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  la 
wes  represented  as  an  act  of  necessity,  not  of  choice, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament.  When  that  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  no  longer  existed,  the  same  parlia- 
inent  might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and 
again  fetter  the  Irish  trade  by  restrictions  perhaps  more 
oppressive  than  before.  To  secure  the  advantages 
they  now  possessed,  it  w as  necessary  that  the  kingdom 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a free  constitution.  For 
this  the  people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies; 
and  the  idea  of  having  such  a glorious  object  in  their 
power,  augmented  the  numbers  of  those  which  had 
also  been  increased  from  other  causes.  They  had  now 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  Thus 
many  who  had  formerly  scrupled  to  connect  them- 
selves with  a lawless  body,  made  no  scruple  to  enter 
their  lists.  Government  also  engaged  several  of  their 
friends  in  the  volunteer  cause.  New  companies  were 
tlierefore  raised  ; but  whatever  might  be  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  officers,  the  private  men  were  uni- 
versally attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  national 
spirit  was  likewise  kept  up  by  several  patriotic  publi- 
cations, particularly  the  letters  signed  Owen  Roe 
O’Neil,  which  in  an  especial  manner  attracted  the 
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public  attention  ; nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  con- 
tributing its  part  in  the  same  cause. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,. 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  fdnii  themselves  into  bat- 
talions ; and  in  a very  short  time  they  were  all  united 
in  this  manni^r,  excepting  a small  number  of  compa?* 
nies,  which,  from  accidental  causes,  continued  sepa- 
rate. The  newspapers  were  filled  with  resolutions  from 
the  several  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  intitled  by  reason,  nature,  and  com- 
pact, to  all  the  privileges  of  a free  constitution  ; that 
no  power  in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the 
lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have^ 
power  to  make  laws  for  binding  the  Irish  ; and  that,  in 
support  of  these  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  property. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre- 
sentative&of  the  people  in  Ireland  seem  yet  to  have 
behaved  in  a very  supine  and  careless  manner,  and  to 
have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  house  of  commons  declared  in  the 
month  of  April  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  that 

no  power  on  earth,  excepting  the  king,  lords,  and 
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commons  of  Ireland,  had  a right  to  make  laws  to 
bind  the  people.”  ‘‘  Every  member  in  the  house 
(says  Mr  Crawford),  one  excepted,  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  either  in  express  terms,  or 
by  not  opposing  it  ; and  yet,  however  astonishing  it 
‘‘  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had  the  question 
been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  in  the  negative. 
The  matter  was  compromised.  The  question  was 
not  put : and  nothing  relating  to  it  was  entered  on 
the  journals.’* 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingness,  of  the  ma- 
jority to  serve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifested 
in  the  case  of  a mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
had  always  been  cautiously  passed  only  from  year  to 
year.  After  it  was  passed,  however,  some  of  the  zea- 
lous patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great 
pains  to  set  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  act.  He  ob- 
served, that  standing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the 
safety  of  public  liberty  ; they  had  subverted  the  liber- 
ty of  all  nations  excepting  in  those  cases  where  their 
number  was  small,  or  the  power  of  the  sovereign  over 
them  lunited  in  some  respect  or  other ; but  it  was  in 
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rmn  to  think  of  setting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the' 
chief  magistrate,  if  the  people  chose  by  a statute  to 
bind  themselves  to  give  them  a perpetual  and  irresisti- 
ble force.  The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodiz- 
ed, was  directly  opposite  to  the  comniondaw  of  the 
land.  It  set  aside  the  trial  by  j iiry  and  all  the  ordinary 
ateps  of  law;  establishing  in  their  stead  a summary  pro-^ 
ceeding,  arbitrary  crimes  and  punishments,  a secret 
sentence,  and  sudden  execution.  The  object  of  this 
W'as  to  bring  those  vvho  were  subject  to  it  to  a state  of 
implicit  subordination,  and  render  the  authorit}'*  of  the 
sovereign  absolute^  The  people  of  England, dlu^refore, 
from  a laudable  jealousy  on  all  subjects  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial  law 
exceeded  their  usual  caution^  In  the  preamble  to  the' 
mutiny  act,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration  of 
right,  “ that  standing  armies  had  martial  law  in  time 
“ of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  are  iile- 
gal.”“  Having  then  stated  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  set  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it  : they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  same  time  they  limit- 
ed the  number  of  the  former,  and  the  duration  of 
both  ; confining  the  existence  of  the  troops  themselves,. 
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the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
manded them,  to  one  year.  Thus  were  the  standing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effectually  subordinate  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  because  dependent  on  parliament.  Yet 
the  people  of  England  considered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  onl}^  as  a necessary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even  of  barracks,  lest  the  soldier  should  be  still  more 
alienated  from  the  state  of  a subject ; and  in  this  state 
of  alienation  have  a post  of  strength,  which  would  aug- 
ment the  danger  arising  from  his  situation.  When  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regulate  the  arm}^, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  maxims  of 
the  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  British 
discipline.  But  they  had  totally  departed  from  the 
maxims  and  example  of  the  English,  and  that  in  the 
most  important  concern,  the  government  of  the  sword. 
Tiiey  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  declared  the 
great  charter  of  liberty  ; they  had  left  tlie  number  of 
forces  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation  did 
not  at  first  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill 
in  question.  Tiie  representations  of  Mr  Grattan  and 
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odiers,  however,  soon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a gene- 
ral dissatisfaction  took  place.  This  was  much  increas-^ 
ed  by  two  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ; one  to  obtain  an  act  for  modifying  Poyning’s 
law ; and  the  other  for  securing  the  independency  of 
the  juJges.  A universal  disgust  against  the  spiritless 
conduct  of  parliament  now  took  place ; and  the  hopes 
of  the  people  were  once  m.ore  set  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now  somewhat  probable  that  these 
companies  might  at  last  be  obliged  to  assert  the  rights 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were 
judged  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  act  in  larger 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Several  of  these  reviews  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  spectators  in  general  were  struck  with 
the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight;  the  volunteers 
became  more  than  ever  tlie  objects  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration, and  their  numbers  increased  accordingly. 
The  reviews  in  the  following  year  exceeded  those  of  the. 
former ; and  the  dexterity  of  the  corps  who  had  asso- 
ciated more  early,  was  now  observed  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  rest.  More  than  five  thousand  men  were 
reviewed  at  Belfast,  whose  performances  were  set  off 
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,to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  display  of  thirteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  showed  their  alacrity  to  serve  their 
•country  in  the  field,  on  a report  having  arisen  that  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  ; and  for  their  spirited  behaviour  on 
on  this  occasion  they  received  . a second  time  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  British  ministry  in  the  highest  degree ; and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irish  volunteers 
would  come  to  the  same  extremities  the  Americans 
had  done,  unless  their  wishes  were  speedily  complied 
with.  Still,  however,  it  was  imagined  possible  to  sup- 
press them,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  duty  uf  the 
lord  lieutenant  to  do  so.  It  was  during  the  admini- 
stration of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volun- 
teers had  growm  into  such  consequence  : he  was  there- 
fore recalled,  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  appointed  in  his 
place.  Though  it  was  impossible  for  the  new  governor 
to  suppress  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  a majority  in  parliament. 
Thus  every  redress  was  for  the  present  efi'ectually  de- 
nied. Neither  the  modification  of  Poyning’s  law,  nor 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill. 
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could  be  obtained.  The  volunteers,  exasperated  at 
this  behaviour,  resolved  at  once  to  shew  that  they 

were  determined  to  do  themselves  justice,  and  were 
conscious  that  they  had  power  to  do  so.  At  a meeting 
of  the  officers  of  the  southern  battalion  of  the  Armagh 
regiment,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  the 
following  resolutions  were  entered  into,  December 
28th,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one.™ 
1.  That  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual  methods 
ought  to  be  pursued  for  rooting  corruption  out  from 
the  legislative  body.  2.  For  this  purpose  a meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  associations  was  ne- 
cessary ; ,and  Dungannon,  as  the  most  central  town 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  seemed  to  be  the  fittest 
place  for  holding  such  a meeting.  3.  That  as  many 
and  lasting  advantages  might  attend  the  holding  such 
a meeting  before  the  present  session  of  parliament  was 
much  farther  advanced,  the  15th  of  February  next 
should  be  appointed  for  it. 

These  resolutions  proved  highly  offensive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  discourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however, 
the  representatives  of  a hundred  and  forty-three  volun- 
teer corps  did  attend  at  Dungannon  ; and  the  results 
VoL.  I.  X 
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of  tlieir  dellberaiions  were  as  follow:— -1,  It  havuio* 
been  asserted,  that  volunteers,  as  such,  cannot  witli 
propriety  debate  or  publish  their  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of  parliament,  or  public 
men,  it  was  resolved  unanimously^  that  a citizen,  by 
learning  the  use  of  arms,  does  not  abandon  any  of  his 
civil  rights.  2.  That  a claim  from  any  body  of  men,  \ 

other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland, 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is  illegal,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a grievance.  3.  Resolved,  with  one  dis- 
senting voice  only,  that  the  powders  exercised  by  the  | 
privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under  colour  or  pre- 
tence  of  the  law  of  Poyning’s,  are  unconstitutional 
and  a grievance.  4.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all  foreign 
countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ; and  that  any  bur-  j 
den  thereupon,  or  obstruction  thereto,  excepting  only  c 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitutional  and 
a grievance.  5.  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice  | 
only,  that  a mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in  point  of  dura- 
tion from  session  to  session,  is  unconstitutional  and  a 
grievance.  6.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  judges  is  equally  essential  to  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 
and  that  the  rtfusul  or  delay  of  this  right,  is  in  itself 
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ttnconstitutioiial  and  a grievance.  7*  Resolved,  witlt 
eleven  dissenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the  decided 
and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer  associ- 
ations to  seek  a redress  of  those  grievances;  and  they 
pledged  themselves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  ensuing  election, 
support  only  those  who  had  supported  them,  and 
would  support  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  use 
all  constitutional  means  to  make  such  pursuit  of  re- 
dress speedy  and  effectual.  Resolved,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament, 
who  had  supported  those  constitutional  rights,  are  in- 
titled  to  the  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer 
companies,  ^nd  that  an  address  to  the  purpose  he 
signed  by  the  chairman,  and  published  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  present  meeting.  Resolved  unani- 
mously, that  four  members  from  each  county  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  eleven  to  be  a quorum,  be  ap- 
pointed a committee  till  the  next  general  meeting,  to 
act  for  the  volunteer  corps,  and  to  call  general  meet- 
ings of  the  province  as  occasion  requires.  10.  The 
committee  being  appointed,  and  the  time  of  general 
meetings,  and  some  other  affairs  of  a similar  nature 
settled,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  court  of 
X 2 
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Portugal  having  unjustly  refused  entry  to  certain  Irisli 
commodities,  the  delegates  would  not  consume  any 
wine  of  the  growth  of  Portugal,  and  that  they  would 
use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  tire  use  of  the  said 
wine,  excepting  what  was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until 
such  time  as  the  Irish  exports  should  be  received  into 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  11.  Resolved,  with  only 
two  dissenting  voices,  that  they  hold  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  religion  equally  sacred  in 
others  as  in  themselves ; and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  a measure  fraught  with  the  happiest  conse- 
quences to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
gf  Ireland, 


CHAP.  X 


^W^HILE  these  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungan- 
non, the  ministry  carried  all  before  them  in  parlia- 
ment. In  a debate  concerning  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tive privileges  of  Ireland,  a law  member,  speaking  of 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  England,  asserted,  that  power 
constituted  right;”  and  a motion  that  the  commons 
should  be  declared  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
was  carried  in  the  negative*  These  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings could  not  but  hasten  the  ruin  of  their  cause. 
The  resolutions  entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meet- 
ing were  received  throughout  the  kingdom  with  the 
utmost  applause.  A few  days  after,  Mr.  Grattan, 
whose  patriotism  has  been  already  taken  notice  of, 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for  a long  and  spirit- 
ed address  to  his  majesty,  declaring  the  rights  of  the 
kingdom,  and  asserting  the  principle  which  now  be- 
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gan  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  be  Ix)und 
by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons 
of  the  country;  though  the  British  parliament  had 
assumed  such  a power.  This  motion  was  at  present 
rejected  by  a large  majority  ; but  their  eyes  were  soon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

These  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correspondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
sentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmost  facility  and 
quickness.  An  association  was  formed  in  the  name  of 
the  nobility,  representatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabit 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  declaring  their  sentiments  openly,  re-* 
specting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  declared,  that  in  every  situation  in  life„ 
and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  constitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  instance,  uniformly  and 
strenuously  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statutes,  ex- 
cepting  such  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  par- 
liament just  mentioned;  and  they  pledged  themselves 
to  support  what  they  now  declared  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 
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This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  ail  the 
oth^r  counties,  and  similar  sentiments  became  univer- 
sally avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  change 
in  the  British  ministry  in  tlie  spring  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eight^^-two,  facilitated  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who  came  over 
as  lord  lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  sent  a most  wel-» 
come  message  to  parliament.  He  informed  them.,  that 
his  majesty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  discon-. 
“ tents  and  jealousies  were  prevailing  among  his  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great  w^eight 
and  importance ; he  recommended  it  to  parliament 
to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  considera-* 
tion,  in  order  to  such  a final  adjustment  as  might 
give  mutual  satisfaction  to  Ins  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.’* 

Mr  Grattan,  whose  patriotic  efibrts  had  never  beem 
slackened,  now  ventured  to  propose  a second  time  in 
parliament,  the  address  which  had  been  rejected  be- 
fore. On  the  16th  of  April  he  began  a speech  to  this 
purpose,  with  an  elegant  panegyric  on  the  volunteers, 
and  the  late  conduct  of  the  people.  The  Irish,  he  said, 
were  no  longer  a divided  colony,  but  an  united  land, 
manifesting  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  signal  in-L 
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stances  of  glory*  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  ancient 
spirit  was  expired  ; liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  lost; 
nations  were  living  upon  the  memory  of  past  glory,  or 
under  the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of 
other  nations,  had  now  become  an  example  to  them. 
Liberty,  in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was 
recovered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulse  of 
the  populace.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  period, 
it  was  recovered  by  an  act  of  the  whole  nation,  reason- 
ing for  three  years  on  its  situation,  and  then  rescuing 
itself  by  a settled  sense  of  right  pervading  the  land. 
The  meeting  of  the  delegatf*s  at  Dungannon  was  an 
original  measure ; and  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued 
to  be  matter  of  surprise,  until  at  last  it  became  matter 
of  admiration.  Great  measures,  such  as  the  meeting 
of  the  English  at  Runny-mead,  and  of  the  Irish  at 
Dungannon,  were  not  the  consequences  of  precedent, 
but  carried  in  themselves  both  precedent  and  princi- 
ple; and  the  public  cause  in  both  instances  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  lost  had  it  been  trusted  to  parlia- 
ment, The  meeting  at  Dungannon  had  resolved,  that 
the  cla  in  of  the  British  parliament  was  illegal ; and 
this  was  a constitutional  declaration.  The  Irish  volun- 
teers were  associated  for  the  preservation  of  the  law  sj^ 
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but  the  conduct  of  the  British  parliament  subverted 
all  law.  England,  however,  ii^ad  no  reason  to  fear  the 
Irish  volunteers;  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  iu 
her  cause.  The  two  nations  formed  a general  confe- 
deracy. The  perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a 
great  bond,  but  niagna  charta  was  still  a greater.  It 
would  be  easy  for  Ireland  to  find  a king ; but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a nation  who  could  eoinmunicate 
to  them  such  a charter  as  magna  charia;  and  it  was 
this  which  made  their  natural  connection  with  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  cha- 
racter, and  power,  to  suffer  any  other  nation  to  make 
their  laws.  England  had  indeed  brought  for'ward  the 
question,  not  only  by  making  laws  for  Ireland  the  pre- 
ceding session,  but  by  enabimg  his  majesty  to  repeal 
ail  the  laws  which  England  had  made  for  America, 
Had  she  consented  to  repeal  the  declaratory  law  against 
America  ? and  would  she  refuse  to  repeal  that  against 
Ireland?  The  Irish  nation  were  incapable  of  submit- 
ting to  such  a distinction. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  session,  had  been  rejected  by  a great  majo- 
rity, was  now  agreed  to  after  a short  debate,  and  the 
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address  to  his  majesty  prepared  accordingl}^  In  thl% 
g^fter  thanking  liis  majesty  for  his  gracious  message, 
and  declaring  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  go- 
vernment, they  assured  him,  that  the  subjects  of  Ire- 
land are  a free  people  ; that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an 
imperial  crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain, on  which  connection  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  both  nations  essentially  depend:  but  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  is  distinct,  with  a parliament  of  its  own  J 
that  there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  lawa 
to  bind  Ireland,  except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons 
thereof ; nor  any  other  parliament  that  hath  any  powet 
or  authority  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  in  this  country^ 
except  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  They  assured  his 
majesty,  that  they  humbly  conceivey  that  in  this  right 
the  very  essence  of  their  liberties  did  exist;  a right 
which  they,  on  the  part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their 
birth-right,  and  which  they  cannot  yield  but  with 
their  lives.  They  assured  his  majestv,  that  they  had 
seen  with  concern  certain  claims  advanced  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  in  an  act  intitled,  “ For  the 
better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland  an  act 
containing  matter  entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  nation.  They  informed  his  ma- 
jesty, that  they  conceived  this  act,  and  the  claimsi 
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advanced,  to  be  the  great  and  principal  cause  of  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  in  the  kingdom.  They  as- 
sured him,  that  his  commons  did  most  sincerely  wisli^ 
that  all  the  bills  which  become  law  in  Ireland,  sliould 
receive  the  approbation  of  his  majesty  under  the  seal 
of  Great  Britain  ; but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the 
practice  Of  suppressing  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ire- 
land, or  altering  them  any  where,  to  be  another  just 
cause  of  discontent  and  jealousy.  They  further  assur- 
ed his  majesty,  that  an  act  intitled,  ‘‘ For  the  better 
accommodation  of  his  majesty’s  forces,”  being  un- 
limited in  duration,  and  defective  in  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, was  another  just  cause  of  jealousy  and 
discontent.  These,  the  principal  causes  of  jealousies 
and  discontent  in  the  kingdom,  they  had  submitted  to 
bis  majesty,  in  humble  expectutioii  of  redress;  and 
they  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  tljcy  were 
more  confident  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  redress,  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been,  and  were,  not  more  dis- 
posed to  sliare  the  freedom  of  England,  than  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to  share  her  fate^ 

To  this  remarkable  address  a most  gracious  answer 
was  given.  In  a few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  a 
speech  to  both  houses;  in  which  lie  informed  tl 
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that  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wisdom  of 
the  British  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  assure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
sentations, and  that  the  legislature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred ill  a resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  their 
discontents,  and  were  united  in  a desire  to  gratify 
every  wish  expressed  in  the  late  address  to  the  throne : 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  was  graciously 
disposed  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  acts  to  prevent  the 
suppressing  of  bills  in  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  to 
limit  the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  tw^o  years. 

The  joy  which  now  diffused  itself  all  over  the  king- 
dom was  extreme.  The  warmest  addresses  were  pre- 
sented not  only  to  his  majesty,  but  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant. The  commons  instantly  voted  a ]}undred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  men  for  tlie  navy  ; and  soon  after, 
five  thousand  men  w'ere  likewise  voted  from  the  Irish 
establishment.  The  volunteers  became  in  a peculiar 
manner  the  objects  of  gratitude  and  universal  praise  ; 
but  none  was  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a light  as  Mr 
Grattan.  Addresses  of  thanks  flowed  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters;  and  the  commons  addressed  his 
majesty  to  give  him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  as  a recom- 
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pen«e  of  his  services ; for  which  they  promised  to  make 
provision. 

This  request  was  also  complied  with;  but  still  the 
jealousies  of  the  Irish  were  not  completely  eradicated. 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  found 
to  be  simple,  without  any  clause  expressly  relinquish- 
ing the  claim  of  right,  several  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  secured.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  act  was  sufficient;  but  many  of  the  nation 
at  large  held  different  sentiments.  Mr  Flood,  a mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  a zealous  patriot,  now  took  the 
lead  in  this  matter ; while  Mr  Grattan  lost  much  of 
his  popularity  by  espousing  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
matter,  however,  was  to  appearance  finally  settled  by 
the  volunteers,  who  declared  themselves  on  Mr  Grat- 
tan’s side.  Still  some  murniurings  were  heard ; and 
it  must  be  owned,  that  even  yet  the  conduct  of  Bri- 
tain ap{)eared  equivocal.  An  English  law  was  passed, 
permitting  importation  from  one  of  the  West-India 
islands  to  all  his  majesty’s  dominions ; and  of  course 
including  Ireland,  though  the  trade  of  the  latter  had 
been  declared  absolutely  free.  This  was  looked  upoa 
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in  a very  unfavourable  light.  Great  offence  was  also 
taken  at  a member  of  the  English  house  of  lords,  for 
a speech  in  parliament,  in  which  he  asserted,  that 
Great  Britain  had  a right  to  bind  Ireland  in  matters 
of  an  external  nature  ; and  proposed  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  that  purpose.  The  public  discontent  was  also 
greatly  inflamed  by  some  circumstances  relating  to 
this  bill,  which  were  particularly  obnoxious.  Lord 
Beauchamp,  in  a spirited  letter  addressed  to  the  first 
company  of  Belfast  volunteers,  was  at  much  pains  to 
show  that  the  security  of  the  legislative  privileges  ob- 
tained from  the  parliament  of  Britain  was  insufficient. 
The  lawyers  corps  of  volunteers,  in  Dublin,  who  also 
took  the  question  into  consideration,  were  of  the  same 
opinion ; but  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  greatest 
offence  was,  that  the  chief  justice  in  the  English  court 
of  kin^’s-bench  gave  judgment  in  an  Irish  cause,  con- 
trary to  a law  which  had  limited  all  such  judgments  to 
the  first  of  June.  All  these  reasons  of  discontent,  how- 
ever, were  removed  upo\i  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  mini- 
stry who  succeeded  him.  Lord  Temple  w^ent  over  to 
Ireland,  and  his  brother  and  secretary,  Mr  Grenville, 
went  to  England,  where  he  made  such  representations 
of  the  discontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  in- 
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sufficiency  of  the  declar^itory  act,  that  Mr  Towns- 
head,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  moved  in  the 
bouse  of  commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bilLto  remove 
from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  re- 
specting their  legislative  and  judicial  privileges.  This 
bill  contained,  in  the  fullest  and  most  express  terms, 
a relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  British  legislature, 
of  all  claims  of  a right  to  interfere  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Irish  courts,  or  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in 
time  to  come. 

The  short,  but  highly  useful,  administration  of  lord 
Temple,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  earl  of  Northing- 
ton,  on  the  third  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-three.  The  expected  dissolution  of  parliament 
(which  immediately  took  place)  had  created  an  univer- 
sal ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  volun- 
teers again  showed  themselves  the  worthy  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  Delegates  from  forty- 
five  companies  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  met  at  Lis- 
burn on  the  first  of  July,  to  deliberate  on  the  most 
effectual  means  of  bringing  about  a parliamentary  re- 
form ; and,  appointing  a committee  of  correspondence 
with  other  associated  corps,  requested  a general  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  the  province  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
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tember.  The  representatives  of  two  ’ ^.jured  and 
iseventy-two  companies  accordingly  assem.ded  at  Dun- 
gannon, on  the  day  specified.  Impressed  with  a high 
sense  of  their  own  strength,  and  animated  with  the 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  they  published  se- 
veral resolutions  concerning  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  people ; and  electing  five  persons  to 
represent  each  county  in  a national  convention,  which 
they  appointed  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
November,  they  sent  pressing  solicitations  to  the  other 
provinces  to  join  in  a measure,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  attended  with  consequences  so  salutary. 
Their  chief  complaint  was,  that  of  tliree  hundred 
members  who  composed  the  house  of  commons,  only 
seven wo  were  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people  ! 
fifty-three  peers  liaving  it  in  their  power  to  nominate  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  and  to  influence 
the  election  of  ten  ; and  fifty-two  commoners  to  no- 
minate nhieiy-one^  and  influence  the  election  of  three  ! 

In  the  new  parliament  (October)  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  were  voted  to  the  volunteers,  for  their  si>irited 
support  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; and  resolutions 
were  passed,  “ That  in  llie  present  state  of  the  king- 
“ dom,  it  was  ex[^edient  that  there  be  a session  of  par- 
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liament  held  every  year*”  But  when  the  delegates, 
in  compliance  with  the  invitation  from  Dungannon, 
met  in  a national  convention  in  Dublin,  and  appoint- 
ing a committee  for  the  purpose,  digested  and  pre- 
sented a plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  by  which  every 
protestant  freeholder,  possessed  of  a freehold  to  the 
value  of  forty  shillings,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  return  of  a member  to  parliament  for  any  city  or 
borough  where  he  might  reside;  by  which  any  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  should  accept  a pension  or  a 
place  from  the  crown  for  life,  should  be  deprived  of 
his  seat;  by  which  every  member  should  make  oath, 
that  he  had  not,  directly  nor  indirectly,  given  any  con- 
sideration to  procure  the  suffrage  of  an  elector;  and 
by  which  the  duration  of  parliament  should  be  limited 
to  a term  not  more  than  two  years ; — this  very  parlia- 
ment rejected  the  proposition,  by  a majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  forty-nine ; and  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  defend  the  present  constitution  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

The  convention,  on  the  second  of  December,  voted 
an  indefinite  adjournment,  after  resolving  to  carry  on 
individually  such  investigations  as  might  be  necessary 
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to  complete  the  plan  of  parliamentary  reform  ; and  to 
address  the  king,  expressing  their  duty  and  loyalty, 
and  imploring  his  majesty,  that  their  humble  wish  to 
have  parliamentary  abuses  remedied  by  the  leglislatui  e 
in  a reasonable  degree,  might  not  be  esteemed  as  pro-^ 
eeeding  from  a spirit  of  innovation,  but  merely  from 
the  sincerest  attachment  to,  and  a desire  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  secure  the  satis-- 
faction  and  loyalty  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  render 
the  cordial  unanimity  and  co-operation  of  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  perpetual.  Thus 
tamely  concluding  a business  which  appeared  so  for- 
midable at  its  commencement,  and  surrendering  all 
hopes  of  reaping  any  further  benefits  to  their  country 
by  their  exertions. 

Among  the  various  spirited  modes  of  forwarding  po- 
litical innovations  in  these  busy  times,  was  the  forming 
of  popular  clubs,  which,  under  different  appellations, 
were  rapidly  established  in  the  metropolis  and  else- 
where. The  principal  of  these,  intitled  the  Whi^ 
Club,  was  distinguished  by  the  acquisition  of  many 
persons  high  in  rank,  in  talents,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  their  countrymen.  It  has  been  contended,  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  club,  wished  merely 
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to  briog  about  a reformation  of  the  political  system, 
and  to  obtain  a more  equal  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  parliament.  Many  of  them,  however,  appear 
to  have  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  a greater  ob- 
ject, a revolution  ; which  was  to  overturn  the  existing 
government,  and  to  establish  a democratical  common- 
wealth in  its  place.  These  formed  connections  with 
the  Whigs  of  the  Capitaly  another  revolutionary  asso- 
ciation, who  were  evidently  bent  on  a total  subversion 
of  the  government,  and  with  several  other  clubs  of  a 
similar  description  ; till  at  length  arose  that  extraor- 
dinary and  highly  formidable  society,  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  United  Irishmen. 
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IRISH  MEMELLIOm 

PART  II. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  United  Irlsh^ 
mcn^  in  the  Year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety^  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Rebellion  in  seventeen  hiin^ 
dred  and  ninety-height. 


CHAP.  I. 

Wr.  come  now  to  trace  the  devastating  progress  of 
the  late  rebellion  ; and  as  its  origin  may  not  improperly 
be  dated  from  the  formation  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen^  we  have  commenced  this  part  of  our  work 
with  stating  the  rise  of  that  celebrated  body. 

In  the  month  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninetj",  this  famous  association  first  appeared  in  Bel- 
fast, a,  towm  which,  like  Sheffield  in  England,  and 
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Boston  in  America,  has  been  long  justly  fam^d  fof 
its  enlightened  and  patriotic  inhabitants.  The  first 
society,  in  which  were  inrolled  some  men  who  after- 
wards shone  conspicuous  as  principals  in  the  rebellionj 
liad  no  sooner  published  their  political  principles  and 
views,  than  three  similar  clubs  were  immediately  or- 
ganized in  Belfast,  from  whence  their  sentiments  were 
diffused,  and  their  measures  adopted,  with  great  rapi- 
dity throughout  the  province  of  Ulster.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  united  societies  appeared  in  Dublin,  and 
were  soon  increased  and  promoted  by  some  most  re- 
spectable names  and  characters,  and  by  men  possessed! 
of  the  most  splendid  talents. 

The  immediate  view  of  this  extraordinary  combina- 
tion, was  to  consolidate  into  one  great  political  body 
the  whole  of  their  countrymen,  without  regarding  any 
of  those  religious  distinctions  which  had  hitherto  kept 
them  from  acting  in  concert  ; for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  a brotherhood  of  affection,  a communion 
of  rights,  and  a union  of  power,  among  Irishmen  of 
every  religious  persuasion,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a 
‘‘  complete  reform  in  the  legislature,  founded  era  the 
“ principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.’* 
The  emancipation  of  the  catholics,  that  is,  the  aboli-^ 
tion  of  distinctions  between  the  romanists  and  the  pro- 
testants,  and  the  attainment  of  a thoroughly  demo- 
cratic house  of  commons  in  parliament,  were  the  avow- 
ed purposes  for  which  they  were  associated.  In  the 
plan  which  they  submitted  to  the  public,  they  pro- 
posed that  the  parliament  should  be  annual ; that  the 
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whole  kingdom  should  be  divided  into  three  hundred 
electorates,  all  as  equal  in  population  as  possible ; that 
neither  the  elector  nor  the  representative  should  be  dis- 
qualified by  want  of  property ; but  that  every  man, 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  should  be  entitled  to  vote,  provided  he  had 
been  resident  in  the  place  during  the  last  six  months 
previous  to  the  election  ; and  that  to  be  qualified  for  a 
representative,  it  was  only  necessary  to  be  resident 
within  the  kingdom,  to  hold  no  place  nor  pension  un- 
der government ; and  to  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
five  years ; and  that  each  representative  should  be  al- 
lowed a reasonable  salary  for  his  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. 


In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  a 
. subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  raise  money  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  and  embodying  a number  of  men  in 
the  metropolis,  under  the  denomination  of  national 
guards.  The  uniform  of  these  guards  was  green,  the 
national  colour  of  Ireland,  with  buttons  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  harp,  also  the  armorial  ensign  of  that 
country  ; but,  to  denote  their  wished-for  overthrow  of 
monarchy,  divested  of  the  crov/n,  with  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  accompanied.  A day  of  general  muster 
(December  9.)  was  appointed  for  these  guards,  appa- 
rently with  intention  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  their  strength,  in  hopes  of  inspiring  their  friends 
with  still  greater  confidence  and  courage,  and  of  strik- 
ing terror  and  dismay  into  their  enemies  ; or  perhaps 
with  a determination  even  then  to  raise  the  standard  of 
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open  rebellion,  to  seize  the  capital,  and  to  commence 
immediately  all  the  active  operations  of  an  offensive 
civil  warfare.  Meantime  government,  wisely  deter- 
mining to  crnsh  every  appearance  of  insurrection  in  its 
infancy,  prepared  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  impending 
struggle. 

The  cloud  of  disaffection  which  had  gradually  deep- 
ened its  shade,  and  continued  to  spread  its  influence 
over  the  political  state  of  both  kingdoms,  seemed  now 
ready  to  explode  with  dreadful  effects  in  Ireland.  To 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  further  extension  of  the  evil, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
day  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  intended  mus- 
ter, issued  a proclimation  peremptorily  prohibiting 
all  seditious  assemblies,  or  armed  associations  not  au- 
thorised by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  ; and  com- 
manding the  magistrates,  should  admonitioo  and  gen- 
tle measures  not  be  found  sufficient  to  oisperse  all 
such,  to  employ  the  utmost  efforts  of  military  force 
without  hesitation  in  order  to  eflect  their  purpose.  The 
national  guards,  alarmed  by  the  determined  and  me- 
nacing language  of  this  proclamation,  and  intimidated 
by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  garrison  of  the 
city,  who  were  draw  n up  in  martial  array,  defti  red  their 
meeting,  which  they  never  afterwards  had  opportunity 
or  inclination  to  attempt.  The  principals  of  the  society, 
however,  assembled  on  the  fourfeentli,  and  publish- 
ed a,  countei-manifesto  or  proclamation,  in  winch  they 
called  upon  the  volunteers  again  to  take  anus,  for  the 
purpose  or  defending  the  country  against  all  enemies. 
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internal  or  foreign,  and  of  preserving  tranquillity,  and 
warmly  advising  protestants  to  choose  deputies  for  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  previous  to  a general  convention^ 
which  they  declared  was  absolutely  necessary  to  form 
a common  cause  with  the  Roman  catholics.  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan,  a gentleman  of  respectable  for- 
tune and  family,  illustrious  for  his  philanthropy,  and 
amiable  for  his  private  character  and  deportment,  hav- 
ing acted  as  secretary  at  the  above  meeting,  was,  on 
account  of  this  manifesto,  arrested  in  the  ensuing 
month,  and  being  brought  to  trial  in  January  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  found  guil- 
ty of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  imprisoned 
two  years,  and,  before  his  liberation,  to  give  a secu- 
rity of  four  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  seven  years.  On  the  political  principles  of  thig 
gentleman,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  animadvert. 
That  he  was  a warm  friend  to  humanity,  a strenuous 
advocate  for  the  liberty  of  mankind,  is  sufficient  for 
us  : let  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  decide  whether 
he  espoused  the  right  side  of  the  question  or  the  reverse. 
Doctor  William  Drennan,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  same  assembly,  being  brought  to  trial  in  June, 
was  acquitted  ; and  James  Napper  Tandy  a citizen  of 
Dublinyso  celebrated  for  his  activity  in  promoting  the 
view^s  of  the  political  societies,  having  been  arrested, 
gave  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  made  his  escape  out 
of  the  kingdom,  A clergyman  named  William  Jack- 
son  was  also  arrested,  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  France.  And  Mr 
VoL.  L Z 
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Rowan,  as  he  was  deeply  implicated  in  this  corres- 
pondence, afraid  of  being  again  brought  to  trial  and 
capitally  convicted,  contrived  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  preciptately  fled  the  kingdom,  Mr  Jackson  was 
found  guilty,  but  evaded  the  shame  of  a public  execu- 
tion by  swallowing  a dose  of  poison,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  expired  in  the  bar  before  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  in  presence  of  a vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors. 

Edward  Byrne  mer-chant,  with  several  others,  mem- 
bers of  a secret  committee  of  Romanists,  which  for  se- 
veral years  had  subsisted  in  the  metropolis,  issued 
writs  to  the  catholic  parish  priests  throughout  every 
county,  and  many  towns  and. districts  in  the  kingdom, 
desiring  the  holding  of  elections  of  deputies  to  compose 
an  assembly  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  Irish 
Homanists.  The  elections  (according  to  the  repub- 
lican plan  adopted  in  France)  were  to  be  held  in  the 
catholic  chapels  of  each  district.  The  writs  were  im- 
mediately obeyed  ';  the  elections  were  made  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  and  the  Catholic  Convention  assembled 
publicly  on  the  third  of  December  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  in  the  Tailors-Hall,  Dublin.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Romanists,  encouraged  by  the  veiy  fa- 
vourable declarations  of  several  protestant  associations, 
by  the  conduct  of  the  highly  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke  and  his  associates  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
oppositionists  in  parliament,  and  by  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  formed  this  particular  plan,  to  asso- 
ciate by  themselves,  apparently  with.design  to  co-ope- 
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rate  with  the  conductors  of  the  general  associations, 
who  were  endeavouring  with  all  their  influence  to  root 
t>ut  religious  distinctions,  and  to  unite  zealously  their 
countrymen  into  one  great  political  phalanx.  The 
protestants,  alarmed  at  this  bold  and  determined  mea- 
sure of  Byrne,  in  issuing  writs  for  electing  a popish 
convention,  were  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  govern^ 
ment  to  enter  into  strong  resolutions  condemning  it  in 
severe  terms  ; and  strenuously  declared  that  they 
would,  uphold  the  constitution,'  as  it  then  stood, 
against  all  attacks  from  the  democratic  or  republican 
principles  then  aiming  at  its  overthrow.  The  ( atholics, 
meanwhile,  retorted  with  much  acrimony  of  invective 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  protestants,  Uxid  assembling 
in  many  counties,  - districts,  and  towns,  defended 
Byrne’s  elective  plan  with  great  spirit  and  resolution. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  September  they  submitted  to 
two  barristers  a case  on  the  legality  of  the  measure, 
and  obtained  from  them  their  opinions  in  the  affir- 
mative. This  they  circulated  with  the  greatest  indus- 
try in  the  public  prints,  in  order  to  inspire  wdth  confi- 
dence their  adherents,  and  to  encourage  their  agents 
in  all  partsof  the  kingdom  to  fresh  exertions  in  stirring 
up  the  seeds  of  disaflection  among  the  people. 

The  Catholic  Convention,  however,  Avas  so  disgraced 
by  the  intemperate  and  illiberal  proceedings  of  many  of 
its  own  body,  as  to  cause  near  seventy  of  its  members, 
among  whom  were  lords  Kenmare  and  FingalL  toge- 
ther with  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  respecta- 
bility, Avhose  names  would  have  conferred  lustre  and 
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added  weight  to  their  deliberations,  to  secede  with  dis- 
gust. It  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  direct  with 
absolute  sway,  the  affairs  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  catholic  body  of  Ireland. 


After  having  prepared  a petition  to  the  king^  and 
nominated  nine  of  their  number  to  form  a permanent 
eoinmittee  for  the  management  of  the  projected  plans, 
the  convention  closed  its  session.  Sir  Thomas  French, 
Christopher  Bellew,  James  E.  Devereux,  Edward 
Byrne,  and  John  Keogh,  esquires,  the  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  convey  this  petition  to  the  king,  having 
proceeded  to  Belfast,  on  their  way  to  London,  were 
received  there  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
spect, Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  Donegal 
Arms  being  known,  a number  of  respectable  inhabi- 
tants waited  on  and  breakfasted  with  them.  They 
remained  in  town  about  two  hours,  and  on  departing, 
were  drawn  in  triumph,  not  by  that  class  of  people 
usually  employed  on  such  occasions,  but  by  a party 
©f  the  Belfast  volunteer  artillery,  all  persons  in  good 
circumstances,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled, 
and  fixed  the  drag-ropes  of  their  field-pieces  to  the 
carriage  of  the  delegates,  amidst  an  astonishing  crowd 
ef  spectators.  In  this  manner  were  they  drawn  quite 
through  the  town  and  along  the  bridge  on  the  road  to 
Donaghadee,  where  the  horses  were  again  put  to, 
amidst  continued  acclamations  from  the  surrounding 
multitude,  who  repeatedly  cheered  the  travellers 
with  shouts  of  success  attend  you  I”— ‘‘  union 


equal  laws  !*’ — and  down  with  the  ascendancy 
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The  delegates  politely  returned  thanks  for  the  gene- 
rous treatment  they  had  experienced,  and  declared 
their  determination  to  promote  and  maintain,  by  every 
means  in  tkeir  power,  that  union  which  formed  the 
strength  and  security  of  Ireland.  When  one  ot  them 
offered  a sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
populace,  it  was  peremptorily  refused  even  by  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  ‘‘  Since  you  refuse  any  gra- 
‘‘  tuity,”  said  the  person  who  ofibred  it,  “ should  your 
delegates  arrive  in  Dublin,  on  any  similar  occasion, 
‘‘  we  shall  give  them  a pull  also which  was  returned 
by  a general  shout  of  “ Union  ! union! — May  we  be 
^‘always  found  to  pull  together  I”  and  the  carriage 
moved  on  amidst  reiterated  cheerings  and  huzzas. 
This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  total  extinction 
of  all  religious  animosities  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, where  little  more  than  a century  ago,  the  most 
horrid  atrocities  were  reciprocally  committed  by  both 
cath  >lics  and  protestants  on  the  persons  and  })roper- 
ties  of  each  other.  Now,  delegates  from  the  catholic 
body,  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  en- 
tire emancipation  of  their  sect,  while  passing  through 
a large  and  populous  protestant  towUj  are  received 
with  the  utmost  applause,  and  considered,  not  as  men 
possessing  different  religious  sentiments,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  confidence  and  support,  but  as  fellow- 
countrymen,  engaged  in  forwarding  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  country, — an  unequivocal  and  irre- 
fragable proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  the  prote- 
jftants,  at  least,  had  no  object  in  view  but  the  diffti-- 
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sion  of  a more  liberal'  and  extensive  system  of  civil 
liberty. 

In  consequence  of  the  petition  from  the  Romanists, 
his  majesty,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
was  pleased  to  recommend  to  parliament  to  take  their 
situation  into  consideration  ; and,  in  compliance  with 
this  injunction,  the  ^hole  of  the  restrictive  laws  were 
repealed,  except  those  by  which  they  were  excluded 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  from  holding  about 
thirty  great  offices  of  state,  which  are'  immediately 
concerned  in  the  confidential  department  of  the  exe- 
cutive government.  This  apparent  lenity  of  the  admi- 
nistration, however,  was  merely  a continuation  of 
that  detestable  system  of  policy,  with  regaid  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  which  first  began  to  exert  itself  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  foment  the  internal  disunion 
of  the  Irish  ; that  so  they  might  be  kept  in  a state  of 
greater  weakness,  and  thus  their  dependancy  on  Eng- 
land be  more  secure.  But  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
meeting  of  conventions,  or  other  assemblies,  was  en- 
acted by  a bill  styled  the  convention  bill,”  proposed 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  Fitzgibbon,  earl  of  Clare, 
professing  to  prevent  the  election  or  other  appoint- 
“ ment  of  conventions,  or  unlawful  assemblies,  under 
pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions, 
or  other  addresses,  to  his  majesty  or  the  parliament.” 
A national  assembly,  intended  to  have  been  convened 
in  the  month  of  September,  was  thus  prevented  from 
meeting;  the  proceedings  of  which,  at  that  time. 
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have  been  attended  with  the  most  formidable 
consequences. 

Had  the  protestant  conductors  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-two,  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempt to  overawe  the  government  by  their  intended  os- 
tentatious display  of  strength  at  the  appointed  general 
muster  of  the  national  guards,  which  appeared  to  b« 
the- object  they  had  then  most  immediately  in  view, 
and  thence  to  proceed  by  slow  and  cautious,  but  bold- 
er and  bolder  measures  to  effect  a revolution,  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Romanists,  who  were  also  members  of  that 
association,  would  have  had  opportunity  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution their  own  scheme  whatever  it  might  be.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  lower  class  of  Romanists  appear 
evidently  to  have  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  exclu-^ 
sive  establishment  of  their  own  system  of  religious 
worship.  Enraptured  by  the  hopes  of  so  desirable  a 
change,  they  could  not  conceal  their  sentiments.  An 
alarming  ferment  rapidly  prevailed.  Songs,  scurri- 
lously  abusive  of  the  protestant  religion,  were  public- 
ly sung  in  the  streets,  and  by  tiplers  in  public  houss. 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  a considerable 
body  of  insurgents,  with  a design  to  liberate  some  pri- 
soners confined  in  the  goal  of  Wexford,  assembled  and 
tumultuously  attacked  that  town.  Though  they  were 
in  number  about  two  thousand,  and  though  they  w^ere 
opposed  by  the  fire  of  about  only  thirty-five  soldiers, 
yet,  so  little  had  they  been  used  to  meet  an  armed  ene- 
my,  so  grossly  deficient  w ere  they  in  military  skill,  that 
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they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter.  In 
this  futile  attempt  major  Vallotton,  a brave  and  wor- 
thy soldier,  was  slain  on  the  part  of  the  king’s  troops. 
Several  other  trifling  insurrections,  particularly  about 
the  collieries  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  W exford, 
were  suppressed  with  ease. 

Many  x)f  the  heads  of  the  Romanists  are  said  to  have 
regretted  the  loss  of  this  opportunity  of  striking 
home  by  a general  insurrection,  when  government  was 
not  prepared  for  the  blow.  In  the  year  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  however,  an  ample  field  was 
opened  to  their  hopes  of  success.  By  order  of  their 
permanent  committee,  petitions,  on  a model  by  them 
prescribed,  were  addressed  by  the  whole  body  to  par- 
liament, demanding  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
catholics.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  lord  lieutenant,  an 
dissociate  of  Edmund  Burke,  was  a bitter  enemy  to 
the  French  republicans;  and  though  the  Romanists 
of  Ireland  chiefly  depended  on  them  for  assistance  in 
a revolution  for  the  establishment  of  their  church  ; yet 
by  a strange  infatuation  (unless  we  suppose  he  him- 
self to  have  been  tinctured  with  papacy)  was  he  stre- 
nuously attached  to  the  latter.  Before,  however,  he 
could  gratify  their  wishes,  he  was  sn[)erseded  by  the 
earl  of  Camden  as  Iprd  lieutenant.  The  discontents 
were  consequently  rapidly  augmented  ; many  sediti- 
ous speeches  and  resolutions,  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  published;  the  Romanists  w'ere  invited 
to  assemble  at  a chapel  in  Dublin,  and  disturbances 
every  where  increased* 
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Such  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Romanists,  and 
such  the  implacable  resentment  with  which  the  lower 
classes  among  them  were  inspired  againt  their  protes- 
tant  fellow-subjects,  and  the  government  by  which 
they  conceived  themselves  so  grievously  oppressed, 
that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  plunge  into  the 
greatest  excesses.  The  destructive  rage  of  a party 
calling  themselves  (hifenders^  in  particular,  manifested 
itself  by  the  desolation  of  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  countie,s  of  Dublin,  Meath,  West- 
meath, Kildare,  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties,  Louth, 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Derry,  Donegal,  RosJ- 
common,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Sligo,  and  part  of  that 
of  Down.  The  houses  of  protestants  were  plundered 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms,  often  burned ; and 
not  unfrequently  such  of  their  inmates  as  made  any 
resistance  were  slain.  Such  of  their  aggrieved  country- 
men as  dared  to  prosecute,  or  to  assist  the  civil  magi- 
stracy in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  were  barbarously 
massacred.  The  cattle  were  most  imprudently  and 
inhumanly  houghed  or  destroyed,  and  letters,  threa- 
tening these  and  other  most  dir<^^ful  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment, were  wrote  to  compel  persons  to  comply 
with  their  requisitions.  The  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  houses,  in  many  of 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  to  dy,  in  all  the  wildness,^ 
trembling,  and  agony,  of  affright  and  consternation, 
to  their  respective  county  towns,  or  to  the  metropolis 
for  refuge. 

On  the  arrival  of  lord  Camden  as  governor  [April 
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1795]  he  was  immediately  waited  on  by  the  officers  of 
state,  and  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  But  on 
the  return  of  the  lord  chancellor,  his  carriage  was  tu- 
multuously attacked  by  the  mob.  The  machine  was 
nearly  battered  to  pieces  by  repeated  vollies  of  stones, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  his  lordship  es- 
caped, dfter  receiving  a severe  contusion  on  t!)e  fore- 
head. After  assaulting  the  primate  in  the  same  out- 
rageous manner,  the  same  party  proceeded  with  ala- 
crity to  the  house  of  Mr  John  Claudius  Betesford,  ne- 
phew to  the  marquis  of  Waterford,  which  they  vigo- 
rously attacked.  One  of  them,  however,  being  killed 
by  a shot,  the  remainder  fled  with  precipitation. 

During  this  universal  agitation,  the  United  Irishmen 
were  assiduously  employed  in  bringing  ever  to  their 
views  persons  of  activity  and  literary  ialenls  through- 
out the  kingdom  ; in  disseminating  the  popular  work  of 
Tomas  Payne  intitled  The  Eights  of  Marty  and  other  J ^ 
similar  publications,  and  even  began  to  assume  with- 
out disguise,  a decided  revolutionary  character.  The 
declaration  presented  to  each  member  for  signature 
on  his  being  admitted  into  this  society  was  “I 

in  the  presence  of  God,  do  pledge  myself  to  my 
country,  that  I will  use  all  my  abilities  and  influ- 
“ ence  in  the  attainment  of  an  impartial  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  Irish  nation  in  padiament ; and, 
as  a means  of  absolute  and  immediate  necessity  in 
the  establishment  of  this  chief  good  of  Ireland,  I 
“ will  endeavour  as  much  as  lies  in  my  ability  to  for- 
ward  a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  inter- 
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ests,  a communion  of  rights,  and  a union  of  povver^ 
among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions,  with- 
out  which  ev^ery  reform  of  parliament  must  be  partial 
not  national  ; inadequate  to  the  wants,  delusive  to 
the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  this  country.”  In  the  new  test,  or  oath 
of  admission,  which  they  now  adopted,  however,  their 
ultimate  intentions  were  more  openly  avowed.  ‘‘  In 
the  awful  presence  of  Amighty  God,  I * * * * do 
voluntarily  declare  that  I will  persevere  in  endea- 
vouring  to  form  a brotherhood  of  affection  among 
Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion  ; and  I will 
also  persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal, 
full,  and  adequate  representation”  (the  mention  of  a 
parliament  is  here  carefully  omitted)  ‘‘  of  all  the  people 
of  Ireland.  I do  further  declare  that  neither  hopes, 
fears,  rewards,  or  punishments,  shall  ever  induce 
^ me  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on  or  give  evi- 
dence  against  any  member  or  members  of  this  or 
similar  societies  ; for  any  act  or  expression  of  theirs 
done  or  made  collectively  or  individually,  in  or  out 
of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  ob- 
ligation.”  In  their  original  declaration  are  the  fol- 
lowing words  : “ In  the  present  great  aera  of  reform, 

when  unjust  governments  are  falling  in  every  quar- 
ter  of  Europe  ; when  religious  persecution  is  com- 
pelled  to  abjure  her  tyranny  over  conscience  ; when 
the  rights  of  men  are  ascertained  in  theory,  and  that’ 
theory  . substantiated  by  practice  ; when  antiquity 
can  no  longer  defend  absurd  and  oppressive  forms 
against  the  common  sense  and  common  interests  of. 
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mankind  ; when  all  government  is  acknowledged  t# 
originate  from  the  people,  and  to  be  so  far  only  ob- 
ligatory,  as  it  protects  their  rights  and  promotes 
their  welfare,  we  think  it  our  duty  as  Irishmen  to 
come  forward  and  state  what  we  feel  to  be  our  heavy 
grievance,  and  what  we  know  to  be  its  effectual  re- 
medy. 

‘‘  JVe  hav4  no  national  government.  Wq  are  ruled 
by  Englishmen  and  the  servants  of  Englishmen, 
whose  object  is  the  interest  of  another  country; 
whose  instrument  is  corruption  ; whose  strength  is 
the  weakness  of  Ireland  ; and  these  men  have  the 
whole  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  country, 
as  means  to  seduce  and  subdue  the  honesty  and  the 
‘‘  spirit  of  her  representatives  in  the  legislature.  Such 
an  extrinsic  power,  acting  w'ith  uniform  force  in  a 
direction  too  frequently  opposite  to  the  true  line  of 
our  obvious  interests,  can  be  resisted  with  effect 
‘‘  solely  by  unanimity,  decision,  and  spirit  in  the  peo- 
“ pie;  qualities  which  maybe  exerted  most  legally, 
constitutionally,  and  efficaciously,  by  that  great 
“ measure  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
“ Ireland — an  equal  representation  of^ll  the  people  in 
parliament.” 

The  following  extract  of  a letter,  addressed  by 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a lawyer  of  uncommon  talents 
and  energy,  and  one  of  the  original  framers  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  his  associates  in  Belfast,  will  evidently 
i»how,  that  the  reform  here  professed  was  merely  a« 
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ostensible  object ; held  out  for  the  purpose  of  unitiap^ 
those  who  aimed  only  af  a partial  reform,  with  those 
who  had  in  view  a complete  revolution: — The  fore- 
“ goin^  contain  my  true  and  sincere  opinion  of  the 
state  of  this  country,  so  far  as  in  the  present  junc- 
ture  it  may  be  adviseable  to  publish  it.  They  cer- 
tainly  fall  short  of  the  truth  ; but  truth  itself  must 
‘‘  sometimes  condescend  to  temporise.  unalter- 

able  opinion  is,  that  tlie  bane  of  Irish  prosperity  is 
in  the  influence  of  England:  I believe  that  influ- 
ence  will  ever  be  extended  while  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  continues  ; nevertheless, 
as  I know  that  opinion  is  for  the  present  too  hardy, 
though  a very  little  time  may  establish  it  univer- 
sally,  I have  not  made  it  a part  of  the  resolutions. 
I have  only  proposed  to  set  up  a reform  of  parlia- 
ment,  as  a barrier  against  that  mischief,  which  every 
honest  man  that  will  open  his  eyes  must  see  in  every 
“ instance  overbears  the  interest  of  Ireland.  I have 
not  said  one  word  that  looks  like  a wisli  for  separa-. 
tion  ; though  I give  it  to  you  and  your  friends,  as 
‘‘  my  most  decided  opinion,  that  such  an  event  would 
be  a regeneration  to  this  country.'’ 

The  United  Society  were  exceedingly  active,  and  in 
many  instances  very  successful,  in  seducing  from  their 
allegiance  the  military  and  attaching  them  to  their 
own  cause.  They  occasioned  a mutiny  in  the  104th 
and  111th  regiments  quartered  in  Dublin,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  their  co-operation  and  assistance  in 
an  insurrection,  which  they  meant  should  take  place 
VoL.  I.  A a 
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on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
on  that  day  deserted  from  their  regiments,  and  joined 
the  insurgents;  and  a mob  who  met  the  castle  guard 
on  Essex-bridge,  were  so  confident  of  being  joined  by 
the  party,  that  one  of  their  leaders  made  an  attempt 
to  wrench  the  colours  from  the  officer  who  bore  them^ 
as  a signal  for  a general  iusurreetion.  Another  mount- 
ed on  the  bridge,  and  began  in  an  inllammatory  ha- 
rangue, to  exhort  the  populace  to»rise  and  take  arms  ; 
but  was  silenced  by  a blow  from  the  sword  of  a dra- 
goon, which  inflicted  on  him  a most  desperate  wound. 
Another  dragoon,  however,  who  was  dispatched  with 
intelligence  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  was  seized  and 
beaten,  and  narrowly  escaped  meeting  with  imme- 
diate death.  This  intemperate  and  premature  zeal  of 
the  insni*gents  was  attended  with  consequences  highly 
injurious  to  their  own  cause;  foi’,  had  they  deferred 
the  execution  of  their  plot  till  night,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  acquired  an  absolute  command 
of  tlie  city  . 

On  the  tw'enty-fifth  of  March,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in. 
the  Northern  Star  ; a newspaper  apparently  conduct- 
et|  l^y  the  master  of  no  common,  pen,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  furvVaicl  the  views  of  the  United  Irishmen : 
at  least  so  laras  regarded  constitutional  reform : “ It 

‘‘  cannot  but  he  matter  of  proud  exultation  to  tlie  so- 
‘‘  cieties  of  United  Irishmen,  that  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland,  with  exceptions  scaixel}^  worth  mentioning, 
“ are  now  of  those  very  opinions  which  they  broached 
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tlirce  years  ago ; and  wliich  were  tlien  considered 
by  the  wise,  the  constltiitional,  the  moderate,  and 
the  cautious,  as  symptoms,  not  oiiiv  of  madness, 
but  even  of  vVickedness  in  the  extreme.’’ 

The  association,  meantime,  extended  in  Dublin 
and  the  northern  counties,  xvith  a rapidity  equally  asto- 
nishing and  unprecedented.  The  ministerial  measure 
of  a war  with  France,  a measure  extremely  unpoy>ular 
in  the  British  empire,  and  undertaken  apparently  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  reason,  sound  policy,  and  even 
of  right,  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  mal.  contents 
in  both  islands,  and  particularly  contributed  to  the 
suc  cessful  acquisition  of  fresh  members  to  the  society. 
Tnis  predisposition  to  union  was  increased  by  the  dis- 
orderly and  rapacious  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude;  but  which  had  most  unwisely 
been  suffered  to  proceed  in  a train  of  growing  enor- 
mity, without  one  salutary  attempt  at  restraint.  Dur- 
ing the  march  of  troops,  on  change  of  quarters,  they 
wtre  suffered  most  unjustly  to  carry  to  unreasonable 
distance  the  horses  of  farmers  and  peasants,  which 
they  seized  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage;  and  also 
to  abuse  them  without  mercy,  unless  considerations 
in  money  were  given  by  their  owners  to  procure  better 
treatment.  Carts  were  freqiienlly  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  various  other  inconveniencies  incurred,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  tillage.  On  a halt,  the  military  spread 
t'nemselves  over  the  adjacent  country,  seizing  every 
horse  with  wliich  they  met,  not  to  supply  their  own  ne-. 
cessities,  but  to  eifforce  payment  of  money  for  their 
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release.  The  practice  of*  accommodating  soldiers  by 
billeting,  was  also  attended  with  effects  most  grievous 
and  distressing. 

The  militia  bill  was  a further  cause  of  much  discon- 
tent. That  the  raising  of  a defensive  army  by  ballot 
is  an  expedient  attended  by  many  salutary  conse- 
quences, and  that  may  in  many  instances  be-  unavoid- 
able, cannot  be  denied  ; but  it  is  an  expedient  that 
ought  as  sehiom  as  possible  to  be  resorted  to  ; and  when 
it  is,  might  surely  be  so  ameliorated,  as  by  provisions 
to  make  the  involuntary  soldier  feel  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble the  change  in  his  situation.  It  is  a melancholy  con- 
sideration that  many  thousands  of  industrious,  well 
disposed,  and  highly  useful  members  of  the  communi- 
ty, thus  compelled  to  enter  into  a sphere  of  life  in 
which  they  are  too  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  es- 
tranged from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  have,  by 
this  degrading  consideration,  by  the  consequent  de- 
basement of  every  sentiment  of  dignity,  by  the  state 
of  almost  abject  slavery  to  which  military  men  are  re- 
duced, and  by  the  pernicious  examples  of  others,  been 
returned  to  society  depraved  in  their  morals,  bereft  of 
all  manly  principles,  habituated  to  indolence  and  in- 
clined to  debauchery,  and  ready  to  perpetrate  any 
crime,  however  great,  rather  than  endeavour  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  that  honest  industry  in  which  they 
had  formerly  spent  their  time.  This  bill  enacted  that 
each  man  ballotted  to  bear  arms  should  be  compelled 
to  enlist  fora  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  to  find  a 
substitute,  or  to  pay  a hue.  Mairy,  unable  to  pay 
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premiums  for  substitutes,  sustained  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  their  goods.  Others  venting  their  indigna- 
tion against  a measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  most 
unjust  and  oppressive,  in  expressions  rather  intempe- 
^rate,  were  committed  to  goal ; and  nearly  all  joined  in 
execrating  what  at  first  view  appeared  to  them  to 
strike  at  the  last  root  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

VoL.  L B b 
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The  heads  of  the  United  Society,  not  relying 
wholly  on  its  own  strength,  had  applied  to  the  French 
government  for  assistance,  and  in  April  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six,  received  a promise  to  be  assisted 
by  an  invasion  of  French  troops,  in  order  to  subvert 
the  power  of  Britain,  and  to  procure  a political  separa- 
tion of  the  sister  island  from  her. 

The  vigilance  of  the  government  enabled  it  to  pene- 
trate this  plan  of  internal  hostility  and  external  alli- 
ance ; and  the  most  effectual  measures  to  circumvent  it 
were  taken  into  consideration.  As  the  existing  laws 
were  inadequate  to  put  a stop  to  the  evil,  new  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  were  vested  in  the  executive  part  of 
the  adminisbation.  By  suspending  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  in  particular,  or  in  other  words  by  suspending 
' the  privilei<es  entailed  upon  the  subject  by  the  consti- 
tution, the  revobnionirts  were  many  of  them  consi- 
derably deranied  and  intimidated  ; the  civil  magi- 
stiutc  being  by  that  means  empowered  to  seize  on  the 
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persons  of  suspicious  individuals,  without  assigning  any 
reason  why,  and  to  retain  them  in  custody 'without  be- 
ing obliged  to  bring  them  to  trial,  during  an  indefinite 
period.  But  the  most  effectual  blow  levelled  at  the  re- 
volutionists was,  the  passing  of  a law  termed  the  In- 
surrection Act,  in  the  the  spring  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-six  : it  was  most  immediately  intended  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  defenders,  who  infested  the 
counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Meath, 
and  Kilkenny,  robbing  the  peaceable  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  night  of  their  arms,  and  frequently  of  their 
money  and  most  valuable  effects.  The  lord-lieutenant 
in  council  was  by  means  of  it  authorized  to  proclaim, 
on  the  requisition  of  seven  of  its  magistrates  assera-* 
bled  at  a sessions  of  the  peace,  any  particular  county 
or  district  in  a state  of  insurrection,  which  thereby  em- 
powered the  magistrates  to  seize,  imprison,  and  send 
aboard  his  majesty’s  fleet,  any  persons  who  might  be 
found  at  unlawful  assemblies,  or  acting  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  that  might  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
realm. 

In  consequence  of  this  law,  many  districts  in  the 
north  were  proclaimed,  and  numbers  of  the  poorer  dis- 
affected inhabitants  conveyed  on  board  the  king’s  ships. 
A great  many  in  respectable  situations  of  life,  being 
privately  informed  against  as  members  of  the  conspira- 
cy, were  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  where  se- 
veral lay  for  a considerable  time,  without  being  brought 
to  trial.  This  unhappily  gave  too  many  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  private  revenge. 

Bb  2 
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A trial  of  strength  seemed  now  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Society  of  United  Irish  and  the  govern- 
ment. Any  vigorous  measure  enforced  on  the  one  side 
was  immediately  opposed  by  the  one  which  should 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  other.  The  lower  classes 
of  the  association  began  now^  to  furnish  themselves  with 
arms,  by  assembling,  like  the  defenders,  and  plun- 
dering the  houses  of  all  those  whom  they  imagined  to 
be  disaffected  to  their  cause.  Great  parties  (amount- 
ing sometimes  to  several  thousands)  assembled  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions  and  pretexts,  in  order  to  acquire 
a facility  of  repairing  to  places  of  rendezvous,  to  encou- 
rage their  own  party,  and  to  discourage  their  adversa- 
ries. Bribery  and  menaces  were  employed  to  retard  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Magistrates  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  seize  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  per- 
secuted without  mercy,  and  sometimes  even  assassi- 
nated. The  same  measures  were  adopted  against  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  against  them  in  court,  and  juroi^ 
who  found  them  guilty. 

Notwithstanding  a proclamation  issued  on  the  sixth 
of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninery-six,  by 
the  lord-lieutenant,  strictly  commanding  all  magi- 
strates and  loyal  subjects  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  all  treasonable 
proceedings,  and  notwithstanding  the  military  had 
been  previously  ordered  to  assist  the  civil  officers  in  the 
execution  of  this  duty  ; yet  the  United  Irish  in  Ulster 
w ould  have  obtained  a general  insurrection  in  the  north, 
had  the  troops  embarked  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of 
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Ireland  effected  their  debarkation  at  Bantry  bay,  on 
the  coast  of  which  they  arrived  in  the  end  of  December. 
But  this  arinainent,  stated  to  have  contained  fifteen 
thousand  men,  vras  dispersed  by  a storm,  and  tfie  at- 
tempt rendered  abortive*  The  association  in  Ulster, 
also,  was  for  the  present  completely  checked  by  the 
prompt  proceedings  of  the  king’s  troops  ; who  collect- 
ed vast  quantities  of  rebel  arms,  and  by  the  prudent  of- 
fer of  pardon  to  all  who  would  surrender  within  a given 
time.  The  inferior  societies  in  general  discontinued 
their  meeting.  Ulster  ceased  to  be  completely  represent- 
ed in  the  provincial  commitee,  and  order  was  so  restor- 
ed throughout  the  province,  that  the  execution  of  the 
law,  by  the  end  of  August,  was  in  general  restored  to 
the  civil  power,  the  longer  interference  of  the  milita- 
ry being  found  unnecessary. 
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laeiety  af  United  Ii'islimtn  rtedvgd 
SO  severe  a eheek  in  the  northern  counties,  it  was  ex- 
tending with  hasty  strides  its  improved  system  of  orga- 
nization in  those  of  thet«onth  ; in  order  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  nature  of  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review  also  its  complete  civil  structure. 

This  organization  of  men,  associated  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  procuring  a constitutional  reform  of 
government,  was  effected  by  the  following  very  sur- 
prising scheme:- — It  consisted  of  an  immense  number 
of  societies,  ‘‘  lir.ked  closely  together,  and  ascending 
in  gradation,  like  the  component  parts  of  a pyramid 
or  cone,  to  a common  apex  or  point  of  union, 
The  inferior  societies  at  first  consisted  of  thirty«six, 
but  were  afterwards  reduced  to  twelve  members ; as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  neigh oourhood.  When- 
ever they  exceeded  that  number,  the  superabundant 
members  were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  make  fresh 
proselytes,  and  to  form  thereby  a new  society.  Each 
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society  chose  a secretary  and  treasurer,  and  five  secre- 
taries formed  what  was  called  a lower  baronial  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  im  mediate  direction  and  super- 
intendance of  the  five  societies  who  contributed  to  its 
institution.  From  each  lower  baronial  committee 
thus  constituted,  one  member  out  of  the  five  w^as  de- 
legated to  an  upper  baronial  committee,  which  in  like 
manner  assumed  and  exercised  the  superintendance 
and  direction  of  all  the  lower  baronial  committees  in 
the  several  counties.  The  next  superior  committees 
were,  in  populous  towns,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  district  committees,  and  in  counties,  by  the  name 
of  county  committees,  and  were  composed  of  mem- 
bers delegated  by  the  upper  baronials.  Each  upper 
baronial  committee  delegated  one  of  its  members  to 
the  district  or  county  committee,  and  these  district  or 
county  committees  had  the  superintendance  and  direc- 
tion of  all  the  upper  baronials  who  contributed  to 
their  institution. 

Having  thus  organized  the  several  counties  and  po- 
pulous towns,  a subordinate  directory  was  erected  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces,  composed  of  two  or  three 
members,  according  to  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  district  which  they  represented,  who  were  dele- 
gated to  a provincial  committee,  and  had  the  imme- 
diate direction  and  superintendance  of  the  several 
county  and  district  committees  in  each  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces ; and  a general  executive  directory,  con  posed 
of  five  persons  only,  was  elected  by  the  provincial  di- 
rectories, to  whom  the  supreme  and  uncontrolled 
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command  of  the  whole  of  this  complex  machine  was 
committed.  The  election  of  these  five  directors  was 
conducted  in  a very  singular  manner.  They  were  bal- 
loted from  the  members  of  the  provincial  conimittees, 
the  secretaries  of  which  alone  knew  the  persons  on 
whom  the  election  devolved,  and  notified  the  ap- 
pointment to  no  one  except  to  the  directors  themselves. 
The  manner  of  communicating  the  orders  issued  by 
this  hidden  directing  power,  was  peculiarly  calculated 
to  baffle  all  attempts  at  discovery,  being  conveyed  by 
not  very  easily  discoverable  chains  of  communication 
through  the  whole  organized  body.  One  member 
alone  of  the  executive  communicated  to  the  secretary 
of  each  provincial  committee  the  mandates  of  himself 
and  his  colleagues  ; by  each  secretary  the  order  was 
transmitted  severally  to  the  secretaries  of  the  district 
and  county  committees  ; by  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
upper  baronial  committees  ; from  the  upper  baronial  to 
those  of  the  lower  baronial  committees ; and  by  them 
they  were  communicated  to  the  twelve  members  of 
their  respective  inferior  or  simple  societies. 

The  military  organization  of  this  artfully-cgnstituted 
union,  was  engrafted  on  that  of  the  civil.  The  secre- 
tary of-each  subordinate  society  was  appointed  its  non- 
commissioned officer,  Serjeant  or  corporal,  having  a 
military  command  over  tv^elve  men;  the  delegate  of 
five  simple  societies  to  a lower  baronial  committee  was, 
for  the  most  part,  captain  of  these  five,  that  is,  of  a 
company  of  sixty  men  ; the  delegate  of  ten  lower  ba- 
ronial committees  to  an  upper  or  district  committee. 
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was  geneirally  colonel,  or  commander  of  a body  of  six 
hundred  men,  composed  of  the  fifty  simple  societies 
under  the  direction  of  this  upper  committee.  The  co- 
lonels of  battalions  in  each  county  transmitted  to 
the  executive  directory  the  names  of  three  persons  of 
the  union,  one  of  whom  was  by  them  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive 
and  communicate  military  orders  from  the  directory 
to  the  colonels  ©f  battalions,  and  in  general  to  act  as 
officer  of  the  revolution  ;ry  staff.  They  were  obliged 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  rebel  regiments 
^within  their  respective  districts,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  principals  of  the  union  ; together  with  the 
number  of  mills,  the  roads,  rivers,  bridges,  and  fords, 
i:he  military  positions,  the  capacity  of  the  towns  and 
villages  to  receive  troops,  to  communicate  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  (meaning  the  kings  troops)  ; to  an- 
nounce the  first  appearance  of  their  allies,  the  French  ; 
and  immediately  to  coliect  their  force.  The  plan  of 
warlike  preparation  was  completed  by  the  appointment 
of  a military  committee,  who  were  to  devise  the  most 
•^efiectual  means  of  assisting  the  French,  oi*,  incase  of 
an  unaided  rebellion,  to  direct  the  exertion  of  the  na- 
tional force.  The  directory  issued  orders  tliat  every 
person,  connected  with  the  association,  who  could, 
should  furnish  himself  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition, 
and  if  circumstances  would  not  allow  that,  to  provide 
himself  with  a pike;  and  that  monthly  subscriptions, 
according  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  members, 
should  be  collected  in  the  societies,  in  order  to  form  a 
fund  for  the  expences  of  the  association.  The  nume- 
- VoL.  I.  C c 
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rous  emissaries  dispatched  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  union,  were  support- 
ed from  this  fund.  These  emissaries  were  instructed 
to  address  themselves  to,  and  to  rouze,  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  hopes, 
and  the  fears,  of  the  lower  classes  with  whom  they 
had  communion. 

The  Northern  Star^  and  another  newspaper,  intltled 
the  Press — the  former  published  in  Belfast,  the  latter 
in  Dublin — together  with  theUnion  Sfar,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  precautions  taken  by  the  government 
to  circumscribe  the  publication  of  inimical  literary 
productions,  continued  to  employ  every  means  in  their 
power  to  inflame  the  public  discontent.  The  Union 
Star  which  was  privately  printed,  and  circulated  with 
the  greatest  industry,  besides. being  pasted  frequently 
pn  the  walls,  that  as  many  as  possible  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  catching  its  spirit,  was  conducted  in  a. 
manner  which  the  following  extract  may  convey  some 
idea  of  to  our  readers 

Let  the  indignation  of  man  be  raised  against  the 
impious  wretch  who  profanely  assumes  the  title  of 
<<  reigning  hy  the  grace  of  God^  and  impudently  tells 
the  world  he  can  do  no  wrong- — Irishmen  1 Is  grant- 
‘‘  ing  a patent,  and  offering  premiums  to  murderers,  to 
“ depopulate  your  country,  and  take  your  properties, 
no  wrong  ? Is  taking  part  of  the  spoil,  no  wrong  ? 
Is  the  foreign  despot  incapable  of  wrong,  who 
sharpens  the  sword  that  deprives  you  of  life,  and  ex-^ 
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poses  your  children  to  poverty  and  all  its  consequent 
calamities  ? O man  ! or  rather  less,  O king'  ! 
will  the  smothered  groans  of  my  countrymen,  who 
in  thy  name  fill  the  innumerable  dungeons  you  have 
“ made,  for  asserting  the  rights  of  man,  be  considered 
no  wrongs  ? Will  enlightened  Irishmen  believe  you 
incapable  of  wrong,  who  offer  up  the  most  amiable 
of  mankind  daily  on  the  scaffold,  or  the  gibbet,  to 
thy  insatiable  ambition  ? Is  burning  the  villages  of 
‘‘  what  you  call  your  people,  and  shooting  the  trem- 
bling  sufferers,  no  wrong  ? Is  taking  the  church 
into  partnership,  and  encouraging  its  idle  voluptuous 
‘‘  drones  to  despoil  industry  of  its  reward,  and  teach  a 
lying  doctrine  to  sanction  their  Injustice,  no  wrong  ? 
Are  the  continual  wars  you  engender  and  provoke,  to 
destroy  mankind,  no  wrong  ? Go,  impious  blasphe- 
mer,  and  your  hypocritical  sorcerers,  to  the  fate, 
philosophy,  justice,  and  liberty,  consign  thee.  It 
is  inevitable;  thy  impositions  are  detected.  Thy 
“ kind  have  been  brought  to  justice.  The  first  pro- 
fessor  of  thy  trade  has  recently  bled  for  the  crimes  of 
the  craft : his  idle  and  vile  followers,  who  escaped  the 
‘‘  national  axe,  are  walking  memorials  of  justice,  beg- 
ging  a miserable  livelihood  over  those  countries, 
whose  tottering  thrones  encourage  but  an  uncertain 
asylum.  Ere  the  grave,  which  is  opening  for  thy  des- 
pised  person  embosoms  thee,  make  one  atonement 
“ for  the  vices  of  thy  predecessors  ; resist  not  the  claims 
“ of  a people  reduced  to  every  misery  ; in  thy  name 
give  back  the  properties  that  thy  nation  wrested 
from  a suffering  people  ; and  let  the  descendants 
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‘‘  of  those  English  ruffians  restore  to  Irishmen  their 
country,  and  to  their  country,  liberty,:  ’tis  rather 
late  to  trifle  ; one  fortunate  breeze  may  do  it  ; 
‘‘  and  then,  woe  to  him  who  was  a tyrant,  or  who  is 
‘‘unjust!” 

Of  the  Press,  which  was  interdicted  under  a new 
act  of  parliament,  the  following  may  serve  as  a spe- 
cimen : — 

“ The  rule  of  right  is  a rule  that  in  morals  should 
“ never  vary  ; but  in  these  kingdoms  to  preach  up  roy- 
“ alism  is  the  best  rule  ; and  the  wnsdom  of  govern- 
“ ment  protects  those  who  embrace  this  right  side 
“ of  the  question,  while  it  punishes  with  equal  recti- 
“ tude  those  who  maintain  that  a republic  is  the  only 
“ right  form  of  government  : — Let  us  apply  this  rule 
“ to  the  continent.  France  is  not  a nation  of  fools  ; 
“ and  some  aqiong  them  have  as  much  sense  (God  for- 
“ give  them)  as  * * * ^ — but  no  matter.  The  fools. 

“ of  France  tell  you  that  monarchy  is  a coat  of  arms, 
whose  supporters  are  the  church  and  the  aristocracy — 
its  crest,  the  bloody  hand — and  its  motto,  Odi  pro* 
fanum  vvlgus  ; but  that  democracy,  not  possessing 
‘‘  these  rampant  wits  is  the  aegis  of  wisdom,  w'hose 
“ right  rule  should  govern  the  world.  Now  these  are 
“ tico  rules  of  rights  both  pronounced  to  be  the  very 
“ best  for  the  government  of  man,  and  each  declared 
superior  to  the  other  in  excellence  ; yet  a man  shall 
“ be  punished  alternately  for  observing  this  or  that,  ac» 
“ cording  to  the  air  w'hich  he  breathes.’^ 
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The  suppression  of  these  papers  towards  the  end  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninet^’-seven  having  deprived 
the  heads  of  the  Union  of  so  valuable  a channel  of  com- 
munication, at  a time  when  the  peasantry  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  counties  were  generally  preparing  for 
insurrection,  hand-bills  were  substituted  as  the  means 
of  conveying  intelligence.  By  these  and  by  verbal 
messages,  instructions  were  conveyed  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  association  to  abstain  totally  from  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors*  In  one  of  them,  after  hint- 
ing at  a speedy  insurrection  is  the  following  . 

In  the  preparative  interim  let  sobriety  be  national 
and  unchangeable  ; by  abstaining  totally  from  the 
‘‘  use  of  sprituous  liquors  you  will  destroy  the  excise, 
which  is  the  only  branch  of  revenue  remaining, 
whence  is  produced  the  principal  strength  of  govern^ 
ment ; you  will  prevent  the  distillation  of  grain, 
which  consumes  near  double  the  quantity  that  is  other- 
“ wise  used  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ; you  will  conse- 
quently  make  bi'ead  one-third  cheaper,  benefit  the 
community,  and  embarrass  your  enemies.” 

Thi^  order  was  obeyed  to  a degree  no  less  sur- 
prising than  unexpected.  From  habits  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  the  people  suddenly  became  perfect- 
ly sober  and  cautious  of  tasting  drink  ; a strong  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  their  cause.  Ano-^ 
Iher  order,  communicated  by  hand-bills,  instructed 
them  to  refrain  from  the  purchase  of  the  quit-rents  of 
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the  crown  ; by  which  they  hoped  to  embarrass  govern* 
ment  and  prevent  the  raising  of  supplies  t — 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  to  sell  the  quit  rents  of  the  crown,  in  or* 
der  to  raise  new  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  this. 
“ unjust,  unnecessary,  and  ruinous  war  : nmv  we,  the 
United  Irishmen,  impelled  by  a sense  of  public  duty, 
and  sincere  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  think 
“ fit  to  give  you  this  public  caution,  thut  no  such  frau* 
dulent  transaction,  consuming  by  anticipation  the 
resources  and  future  revenues  of  the  nation,  will  be 
sufficient  to  stand  good  in  the  event  of  a revolutioa 
and  a free  legislature  ; a fair  and  solid  bargain  must 
have  the  sanction  of  due  authority  : but  this,  as  well 
“ as  every  other  loan  or  contract,  now  in  agitation,  is  in 
‘‘  itself  invalidated  by  the  nefariousness  of  its  object, 
and  the  incompetency  of  the  present  parliament  to 
bind  the  nation  by  any  act  whatsoever,  as  it  is  noto- 
‘‘  rionsto  the  whole  world  that  it  was  named  by  the 
crowm  under  the  terrors  of  martial  laic  ; that  there 
exists  in  it  no  freedom  of  action — but  that  it  is 
‘‘  the  bought  base  instrument  of  supporting  an  exter- 
‘‘  minating  government  and  foreign  dominion^  After 
thiSy  let  the  dupes  blame  themselves.''* 

The  attempts  of  the  heads  of  the  Union  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Bank-notes  being  legal  payment,  the  refusal 
to  take  them  as  such,  cancelled  the  debt : such  as  de- 
clined parting  with  their  goods  for  them  were  liable  to 
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be  heavily  burdened  by  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in 
their  houses.  ^ 

Those  appointed  by  you  to  superintend  your  inte- 
rests,  have  frbm  time  to  tmie  sent  you  such  advice 
or  information  as  they  were  enabled,  from  reflection 
“ or  inquiry,  to  offer  for  your  advantage  and  the  gene- 
“ ral  good.  Still  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of 
“ zeal  and  fidelity,  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  caution 
you  against  the  immense  quantity  of  bank-notes, 
which  government  is  fabricating  without  bounds.  We 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  value  of  any  bank-note 
rests  upon  the  credit  of  him  who  issues  it.  And  in 
our  opinion  the  issuer  of  this  paper  is  a bankrupt 
who,  in  all  likelihood,  must  shortly  shut  up  and 
“ run  away.  The  present  convenience  of  circu- 
lation  will  be  but  poor  amends  for  the  subsequent 
beggary  and  ruin  it  will  bring  on  the  holders  ; for 
‘‘  you  know  that  it  will  be  waste-paper,  and  must  stop 
some  where,,  as  soon  as  there  is  a bursty  and  that  the 
possessor  (God  help  himj  will  be  robbed  of  so  much 
property  as  he  has  taken  it  for 

To  these  were  added  solicitations  and  exhortation& 
to  the  army  to  revolt  from  their  allegiance.  Attempts 
of  this  kind  had  been  made  so  early  as  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-two,  but  had  been  generally 
abortive.  One  of  them,  dated  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and 
signed  Shamroc,  runs  as  iollows 

My  countrymen,  what  can  you  say  when  you  hear 
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of  scenes  of  blood  acting  on  the  spot  were  your  native 
banilets  once  stood,  but  now  no  more  : their  owners, 
your  friends,  either  sent  to  seek  repose  in  the  grave  by 
the  hands  of  these  villanous  Orange  murderers,  or 
immured  in  the  damp  and  dreary  dungeons  of  the 
‘‘  bastiles  of  this  country  : pining  in  chill  despondency, 
waiting  for  a trial  seldom  obtained,  and  when  ob- 
‘‘  tained,  acquitted,  after  years  of  dreary  solitary  coii- 
finement  1 ! Some  hurried  on  board  prison-ships — 
some  actually  transported  to  the  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — others  sent  to  serve  in  the  West  In- 
‘‘  dies,  certain  victims  to  the  climate,  or  left  to  roL 
chained  in  the  hold  of  a tilth}’'  coasting  vessel  ! Your 
wives  despoiled  to  gratify  the  insatiable  lust  of  these 
ravishers  ! — And  these  scenes,  my  countrymen,  suf- 
fered  to  go  unpunished  by  those  in  power,  whom 
you  protect  ; to  whose  frowns  your  array  adds  ter* 
ror  ; to  whom  you  give  your  support  : for  unless  you 
please,  they  vanish  ; without  your  protection  these 
despots  fall — these  desolators,  that  each  day  refine 
on  such  bloody  deeds,  would  perish,  and  your  conn* 
try  be  free.  My  brave  countrymen  1 do  not  let  the 
world  call  us  dastards  : no,  let  us  shew  the  world  we 
are  men,  and,  above  all,  that  we  are  Irishmen.. 
Let  every  man  among  you  feel  the  injuries  your 
country,  yourselves,  have  suffered  ^ the  insults  you 
have  received,  the  stripes  that  have  been  dealt  with 
an  unmerciful  hand  on  those  brave  comrades  who 
dared  to  think  and  feel  for  their  country — If  you  do, 
‘‘  the  glorious  work  will  be  complete,  and  in  the  union 
of  the  citizen  and  his  brave  fellow-soldier,  the  world 
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(hitherto  taught  to  look  down  upon  us  with  contempt) 
wilt  see  that  we  can  emancipate  our  country  ; we  will 
**  convince  surrounding  nations  that  Irish  soldiers  have 
“ avowed  and  adopted  a maxim  they  will  maintain,  or 
‘‘  perish — namely,  that  every  man  should  he  a soldier 
in  defence  of  his  liberty ^ but  none  to  take  away 
‘‘  the  liberty  of  others.” 


CHAP.  IV, 


Since  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition  to  Ban- 
try,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  directory 
had  continued  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  party 
with  assurances  of  speedy  assistance  from  the  same 
power.  To  expedite  the  departure  of  this  second 
armament,  Mr  Lewins,  a confidentral  agent  of  the 
Union,  was  dispatched  to  Paris  with  the  most  pressing 
solicitations.  Leaving  London  in  March,  seventeen 
liundred  and  ninety-seven,  he  passed  through  Ham- 
burgh, and  arrived  about  the  end  of  May  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  as  ambassador  from  the  Irish  Re- 
public to  the  French  Directory.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year,  alarmed  lest  a premature  insurrection 
in  the  north,  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from 
France,  should  be  forced  by  the  vigorous  conduct  of 
government  in  Ulster,  they  sent  Doctor  William 
James  M‘Nevin,  an  active  member  and  secretary  of 
theruling  power,  in  June,  with  orders  to  press  for- 
ward the  French  preparations  with  redoubled  ardour. 
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The  difficulty  of  procuring  a passport  at  Hamburgh, 
induced  this  gentleman  to  deliver  a memorial  to  an 
agent  of  the  French  republic  whom  he  met  there,  and 
by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  directory  at  Paris, 
where  he  himself,  having  been  permitted  to  continue 
his  journey,  afterwards  delivered  a second.  In  the 
former  of  these  memoriais,  the  firm  resolutions  of  the 
Irish  revolutionists,  and  their  great  anxiety  lest  the 
measures  of  government  should  disconcert  their  pro- 
jects were  conspicuous*  In  it  were  also  made  a state- 
ment of  the  situation  of  the  United  Irish  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  for  the  reception 
of  their  allies  ; a promise  of  reimbursing  the  French 
republic  for  the  expence  she  might  incur,  not  only  in 
fitting  out  the  armament  now  demanded,  but  also 
what  she  had  incurred  for  the  former  which  miscar- 
ried ; and  a demand  of  a body  of  troops  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  men,  nor  falling  short  of  five  thousand, 
togethjer  with  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  a pro- 
portionate supply  of  artillery,  ammunition,  engineers, 
and  experienced  officers,  for  the  use  and  instruction 
of  the  insurgents.  The  second  memorial  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  French  not  to  delay  in  sending  off 
these  succours,  when  the  minds  of  the  Irish  were  so 
favourably  disposed  tov/ards  them.  The  agent  was 
also  authorised  to  negotiate  a loan  of  half  a million,  or 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  France 
or  Spain,  in  which,  however,  he  failed.  The  assist- 
ance of  a military  force  was  nevertheless  conceded. 

Though  the  Irish  were  so  solicitous  to  obtain  a sup-  ' 
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ply  of  well  disciplined  troops  and  experienced  officers, 
yet  they  were  justly  afraid  of  introducing  too  great  a 
body  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  who  might 
at  a future  period  contribute  to  impose  on  them  a yoke 
still  heavier  than  that  which  they  intended  to  remove. 
But  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  send  so 
great  an  army  as  might  not  only  insure  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,'  but  as  might  enable  them  to  retain 
possession  of  Ireland  as  a conquest.  They  insisted,  at 
any  rate,  on  sending  fifteen  thousand  men,  who  were 
accordingly  embarked  on  board  a Dutch  fleet  at  the 
Texel,  under  the  command  of  general  Daendels. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  by  the  Irish, 
great  preparations  were  made  for  their  reception;  and 
it  was  announced  to  the  different  societies  that  the 
fleet  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Notwithstanding  the 
troops  on  board  this  fleet  had  been  disembarked,  from 
fear  of  the  British  navy,  which  was  then  superior  in 
strength  ; yet  they  were  again  forced,  at  the  instance 
of  the  French  directory,  to  put  to  sea,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  the  gallant  admiral  Duncan,  a Scots- 
man, off  Camperdown,  with  a squadron  of  British 
sliips  under  his  command.  The  ex  pence  of  these  ar- 
maments was  to  liave  been  defrayed  by  ecclesiastical 
and  other  lands,  designed  for  confiscation  by  the  revo- 
lutionists. 

Even  after  this  second  disappointment  of  foreign  suc- 
cours, tlie  heads  of  the  conspiracy  sedulously  encou- 
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raged  hopes  of  fresh  assistance ; and  they  in  fact  re*- 
ceived  a promise  from  France  that  in  April  an  inva* 
sion  should  take  place  in  their  favour : but  notwith- 
standing the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  May  following, 
the  French  government  failed  in  fulhlling  this  pro- 
mise. 

In  the  month  of  February,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  militaiy 
committee  to  the  adjutant-generals,  directing  them  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  open  warfare  against 
government,  and  to  the  several  regiments  concerning 
their  arms  and  appointments.  To  extend  the  organi- 
zation, to  increase  the  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
to  consolidate  more  and  more  the  strength  of  the  con- 
spiracy, continued  to  be  the  principal  care  of  its  heads 
till  the  arrival  of  their  allies  should  take  place ; and 
the  system  of  terror  which  had  been  practised  in  the 
north,  was  adopted  in  the  south.  Arms  were  plun- 
dered during  the  night,  individuals  were  sometimes  ] 
assassinated,  and  outrage  of  every  description  put  in 
prac  tee. 

Meantime  government  was  labouring  to  disorganize 
the  whole  system  ; and  to  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
conspiracy  before  the  arrival  of  their  expected  allies. 
Forthisend,  some  districts  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  were  accordingly  proclaimed  ; many  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  designs  were  imprisoned  ; and 
other  acts  of  power  enforced  to  throw  them  into  con- 
fusion. But  the  most  severe  wound  infiicted  o» 
VoL,  I.  D d 
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‘;tbe  union  was  the  arrest  of  the  thirteen  members  com- 
-pcsing  the  provincial  committee  of  Leinster,  with  other 
principals  of  the  conspiracy,  at^  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond,  Bridge-street,  Dublin,  on  the  twelfth  of  March. 
’This  arrest  was  grounded  on  the  information  of  Thos. 
Reynolds,  a Roman  catholic  gentleman  of  a place 
called  Kilkea  Castle  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  colonel  . 
•of  an  United  Irish  regiment,  rebel  treasurer  for  the 
county  in  which  he  resided,  and  provincial  delegate 
for  Leinster,  who,  deserting  what  he  must  have  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  his  eountry,  had  -continued  for 
some  time  to  disclose,  for  the  use  of  government,  all 
he  knew  of  the  conspiracy.  Intelligence  being  thus  • 
given  that  the  Leinster  delegates^  thirteen  in  number, 
were  to  meet  at  Mr  Bond’s  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  ' 
justice  Swan,  attended  by  twelve  sergeants  in  coloured 
clothes,  repaired  to  the  spot  whilst  they  were  sitting 
in  council,  and  seized  their  persons  and  papers.  In 
this  arrest  were  included  the  most  able  and  intrepid  . 
leaders  of  revolt : Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a barrister  ) 
of  great  talents,  William  James  M.‘Nevin,  Messieurs  < 
JBond,  Sweetman,  Henry  Jackson,  and  Hugh  Jackson.  J 

PAPERS  FOUND  AT  MR  BOND’S,  12TII  MARCH. 

round  upon  John  JLynch : hand  tenting  of  William 
Michael  Byrne* 

The  county  v . C — inform  th^ir  constitu-^ 

ents  that  by  the  advice  they  have  received  horn  the  j 
provincial,  it  appears  that  very  flattering  accciiuts ) 
have  been  received  from  abroad,  which  will  in  a very  ' 
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few  days  be  officially  haaded  down.  The  provlnciar 
returns  of  men  have  only  increased  2i  few  thousands 
since  the  last  reports  ; as  the  new  county  members^ 
have  not  yet  come  in,  in  consequence  of  the  new  elec- 
tions, which  each  barony  will  take  notice  must  be  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  of  February  next. 

“ The  county  comme  again  earnestly  recommend  to' 
their  constituents,  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  flying 
reports,  as  they  know  to  a certainty,  false  emissaries 
are  encouraged  to  disseminate  such  news  as  may  tend-^ 
to  disunite  or  lead  them  astray. 

The  C.  C.  hear  with  regret  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  baronial  committee  of  Newcastle,  with  respect  to 
their  not  being  as  yet  fully  supplied  with  arms,  &c. 
They  assure  them  that  every  exertion  has  been  used  to 
that  purpose,  and  that  quantities  of  pikes  are  novr 
ready  manufactured  for  delivery  ; but  at  the  same  time 
would  recommend  to  have  as,  many  made  as  possible 
in  each  barony,  as  they  will  thereby  come  infinitely 
cheaper. 

The  county  committee  cannot  be  accountable  for 
any  money  in  the  hands  of  a baronial  treasurer  ; and  of 
course  cannot  account  for  any,  but  such  as  has  been 
paid  into  them,  of  which  there  appears  a correct  state- 
ment in  the  returns. 

They  feel  with  concern  the  apathy  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  co,  W.  who  refuse  so  small  a pittance  as 
Dd  2 
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€ne  penny  pev  m?Ln^  to  alleviate,  in  some  degree,  tRe 
distresses  of  their  suffering  brethren  now  in  W.  gaol, 
where  there  are  many  innocent  cit.  in  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  cf  life ; but  who,  though  famishing^ 
#corn  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  county  come  inform  their  constituents,  that 
*o  far  from  having  a fund  in  hands,  they  are  now  in- 
debted to  one  of  their  members  (No.  2.)  who  has  kind- 
ly advanced  18l.  4s.  2d.  for  the  relief  of  prisoners  ; the 
county  members  are  therefore  intreated  to  forward  to 
him,  without  delay,  as  much  money  as  can  be  col- 
lected in  their  respective  baronies;  as  there  appears  to 
be  now  in  gaol,  from  Arklow  barony  four,  from  Shil- 
lelah  Jive,  from  Ballinacoor  fourteen,  and  one  from 
Talbotstown  fifteen,  and  from  Newcastle  two,  in  all 
forty-two,  without  the  smallest  fund  for  the  ensuing 
xno* 

“ Resolved,  that  a subscription  be  instantly  com- 
menced, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a fund  for  the  em- 
ploying and  retaining  counsel ; which  shall  be  taken 
as  a voluntary  contribution,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  individuals,  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
treasurer  chosen  by  the  county  co. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  requested  that  the  next  meet- 
ing may  be  fully  attended,  as  there  is  business  of  th© 
utmost  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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“ C.  C.  Jany.  22,  1798. 


Pd. 

prisoners. 

Tal.  2974 

20 

3 

10 

119 

0 

• 

Low  D,  706 

1st 

12 

10 

3 

35 

15 

0 

Ar.  2400 

59 

8 

3 

2d 

22 

15 

3 

Rd.  1200 

17 

0 

0 5 0 

0 3d 

37 

19 

3 

83 

5 

(» 

N.  C.  1800 

35 

15 

0 

N‘^^2 

12 

6 

5 

162 

3 

4 

W B 1800 

13 

15 

0 

L B.  840 

8 

2 

0 

85 

10 

1 1 

245 

4 

8 

SbiK  1080 

7 

19 

3| 

Rest  to 

85 

10 

11 

' 

12800 

162 

3 

4 

159  17 

5 

73 

4 

6 88  18 

10 

73 

4 

6 

G. 

P. 

s. 

B. 

Ps. 

B.C. 

B. 

lb.  P. 

Tal. 

181 

78 

66 

134 

321 

3131 

831.5 

75 

Ar. 

265 

85 

68 

87 

200 

400 

8050 

500 

N.  C. 

158 

41 

20 

32 

355 



5965 

169 

R.D. 

185 

94 

62 

75 

380 

980 

500 

17 

789 

298 

216 

328 

1256 

4711 

22330 

761 

Ar. 

210 

75 

62”^ 

N..C. 

100 

0 

0 yAt 

R.D. 

200 

0 

oj 

No.  I. 


Iland-writiiig  of  John  3I‘Can, 

“ I,  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I 

came  duly  elected. 

No.  ir.  . 

} land-writing  of  John  M‘Caiu 

igih  Feoniaryy  IJcjS; 
10863  In  Trecsnrer’s  hands  20  18  3 
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Brought  over 
Wicklow  - liogs 

Dublin  - 3010 

Do.  City  - 2000 

Queen’s  CO.  - 11689 

King’s  cp.  - 3600 

Carlow  - 9414 

Kilkenny  - 624 

Meath  - 14000 

67295  40  18  a 

Resolved,  that  the  colonels  in  each  county  shall 
make  out  a list  of  three  persons  to  be  adjutants-gene- 
ral  for  said  counties.  The  lists  to  be  transmitted, 
sealed,  either  through  the  provincial,  or  any  other 
authentic  channel,  to  the  executive,  who  will  nomi- 
nate one  of  the  three  to  the  employment. 

Resolved,  that  our  treasurer  be  allowed  to  pay  l6 
uineas  to  the  delegate  to  buy  a horse,  which,  when 
the  entire  county  is  organized,  is  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  paid  back  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

‘‘  Resolved,  that  the  ex.  comme  be  requested  to  ac- 
count for  the  expenditure  of  60  guineas  voted  them. 

Resolved,  that  each  co.  who  have  not  paid  in  any 
finance,  shall  be  requested  to  pay  in  70I.  immediately, 
except  the  co.  Carlow,  which  shall  only  pay  40l. 


20  18  3 

20  — 
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PRIVATES  TEST. 

Hand-writing  not  known* 

‘‘  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I will  perform 
my  duty,  and  be  obedient  to  ail  the  lawful  commands 
of  my  officers,  while  they  act  in  suhordi nation  to  the 
duly-elected  committee. 

Hand-writing  of  J ohn  Can . 

Resolved,  that  we  will  pay  no  attention  whatso- 
ever to  any  attempt  that  may  be  made  by  either  house 
of  parliament,  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the 
grand  object  we  have  in  view,  as  nothing  short  of  the 
complete  emancipation  of  our  country  will  satisfy  us. 

No.  III. 


K. 

10863 

In  bands 

- 

20  18  3 

W. 

12095 

D. 

3010  £32 

$0  — . — 

CD. 

2000 

Q.  C. 

11689 

K.  C. 

3600 

Cw. 

9414 

Ky 

624 

M. 

14000 

67295  40  18  3 

Ten  in  the  morning  this  day  three  weeks. 


No.  IV. 

Hand-writing  of  John  M^Can* 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  if  the  other  Ps.  be  in  an  equal  state  of  prepara- 
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tion  as  Leinster,  as  soon  as  we  can  procure  the  infor** 
matioD  of  their  state,  and  their  determination  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  nation,  we  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  act ; and  that  the  exeve  be  requested  to  take 
such  steps  immediately  as  will  tend  most  expeditiously 
to  bring  about  an  union  of  the  different  provs. 

‘‘  Resolved,  that  the  select  come  of  five  be  request- 
ed to  prepare  a military  test,  to  be  laid  before  the 
provh  at  the  next  meeting,  for  their  approbation. 

Extracts  from  the  pocket-book  of  John  M^Can^  found' 
at  Mr.  Bond's. 

P.  C.  [Provincial  Committee.] 

20tk  February,  179»= 


Kildare 

10853 

Wicklow 

12895 

- 

- 

£2.0 

18 

3 

Dublin 

3010 

- 

- 

20 

Do.  city 

2177 

- 

104 

6 

5 

Queen’s  co. 

11689 

King’s  CO. 

3600 

Car!ow 

9414 

Kilkenny 

624 

Meath 

14000 

68272 

£145 

4 
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Feby.  9th,  1798- 
Ko.  8 8 

1 
1 

8^ 

1 


1 

5 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


8l 

I 


£107 


Subscriptions  : 

Feby.  16th. 

61 

6i 

Gh 

6i 

61 

64 


6|  & 2 8i 
3 94 


1 7 


Feby.  28. 

64 

-bi 

61 

1 1 

2 8l  2 Q 
6 6 


C.  C.  [County  committee.] 

February  19thj  1798. 

1 812  28  8 11^ 


2 865  19  15 

3 500  9 13  6 

4 46  9 


15  t 


[Four  divisions  of  the  city  of  Dub* 
lia.J 


$177  £104  6 5j 
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D.  C.  2(1  March. 


In  bands  X'l  ifl  oj 


So,  1 

118 

4 11 

2 

118 

3 19  7i 

a 

84 

12 

A 

72 

5 

124 

a 

4 4 

6 

99 

1 15 

3 3 

7 

53 

a 

_ 

9 

1 12  10 

10 

80 

1 6 9 

6^ 

11 

7a 

1 

4 4 

12 

115 

1 11  § 

1 I 

13 

1 7| 

14 

* 8i 

£2  l6  4 

D.  Cs 

8th  March,  98.  B. 

C.  [Baronial  committee.] 

5th  March,  1798. 

No.  1 

118 

4 3 6| 

12 

. £2  17  5 

2 

113 

4 3 3 

12 

3 

48 

1 0 6 

12 

4 

72 

12 

5 

120 

12 

13. 
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105 

1 15  2 

10 

7 

107 

14 

12 

8 

89 

12 

9 

86 

3 8 3 

10 

118 

2 4 9 

i 

15 

11 

102 

1 13 

12 

115 

2 116 

13 

86 

17  8 

14 

84 
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Extract  of  a letter  found  upon  Oliver  Bond,  signed 
IL  W.  [^Hugh  Wilson,]  dated  Cork,  (}th,  1798. 

I have  been  so  cooped  up  since  I came  here,  that 
had  I known  the  situation  of  the  place,  my  mind 
fthould  never  have  been  so  abominably  closeted,  for  any 
emolument  that  I may  derive  before  a change  in  the 
present  government  takes  place. 

You  can  but  faintly  imagine  how  things  are  going 
on  here  : give  the  people  but  a liltle  time,  and  rest 
assured  the  progress  science  is  making  will  astonish 
the  world.  The  enemies  of  the  human  race  are  much 
alarmed,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Dublin  county  militia 
has  increased  their  fears.  Mr  Finlay  says,  they  are 
all  assassins,  and  he  is  almost  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self with  them.  I hear  they^  are  to  be  dispersed  among 
the  Highlanders  through  the  country.  Numbers  of 
preachers  of  the  true  gospel  are  better  than  few, 
and  those  dispersed  grains  may  not  fall  upon  rocky 
ground. 

When  the  news  came  this  morning  of  tlie  Spanish 
fleet  being  out,  the  aristocrats  seemed  happy,  saying, 
their  doom  was  at  hand,  Jervis  being  after  them. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs  Bond,  and  all  friends, 
I am  sincerely  yours, 


H.  W.’* 
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The  seizure  of  these  papers  betrayed  so  much  of  the 
plot  to  government,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best 
leaders,  threw  the  society  into  such  consternation,  that 
although  the  vacancies  thus  made  in  the  directory  and 
other  committees  were  instantly  filled  up,  (but  by 
men  of  very  inferior  abilities)  an  immediate  rising  was 
judged  necessary  to  prevent  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
system.  To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  despondency  into  which  the  members 
were  thrown,  a hand-bill,  dated  St  Patrick’s  day, 
March  17)  was  in  the  mean  time  circulated,  of  which 
we  shall  give  the  following  extract : — 

For  us,  the  keen  but  momentary  anxiety,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  situation  of  our  invaluable  friends,  sub- 
**  sided,  on  learning  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
into  a calm  tranquillity,  a consoling  conviction  of 
mind,  that  they  are  as  safe  as  innocence  can  make 
‘‘  them  pow ; and  to  these  sentiments  were  quickly 
added  a redoubled  energy,  a tenfold  activity  of  ex- 
“ ertion,  which  has  already  produced  the  happiest 
effects.  The  organization  of  the  capital  is  perfect ! 
No  vacancies  existing,  arrangements  have  been 
‘‘made,  and  are  still  making,  to  secure  for  our  op- 
“ pressed  brethren,  whose  trials  approach,  the  benefit 
“ of  legal  defence  ; and  the  sentinels  whom  you  have 
“ appointed  to  watch  over  your  interests  stand  firm  at 
“ their  posts,  vigilant  of  events,  and  prompt  to  give 
“ you  notice  and  advice,  which,  on  every  occasion  at 
“ all  requiring  it,  rely  on  receiving. — This  recital, 
“ Irishmen,  is  meant  to  guard  those  of  you  who  are 
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remote  from  the  scene  of  the  late  events,  against 
the  consequences  of  misrepresentation  and  mistake. 
The  most  unfounded  rumours  have  been  set  afloat, 
‘‘  fabricated  for  the  double  purpose  of  delusion  and 
intimidation.  Your  enemies  talk  of  treachery,  in 
the  vain  and  fallacious  hope  of  creating  it ; but  you, 
wlio  scorn  equally  to  be  their  dupes  or  their  slaves, 
will  meet  their  forgeries  with  dignified  contempt,  in- 
“ capable  of  being  either  goaded  into  untimely  vio- 
lence,  or  sunk  into  pusilanimous  despondency.  Be 
firm,  Irislmien — but  be  cool  and  cautious;  be  pa- 
tient  yet  a-while  ; trust  to  no  unauthorised  comrau- 
nications  ; and  above  all,  we  warn  you — again  and 
‘‘  again  w^e  warn  you-— against  doing  the  work  of  your 
tyrants,  by  premature,  by  partial,  or  divided  ex- 
eition.  if  Ireland  shall  be  forced  to  throw  away  the 
scabbard,  let  it  be  at  iier  own  time,  not  at  theirs.” 

Meantime  the  military  committee  had  digested  a 
plan  of  insurrection  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May.  It  was  intended  to  seize  Dub- 
lin, the  camp  at  Laughlinstown,  and  the  station  of 
artillery  at  Chapeiizod,  on  that  night;  in  which  the 
United  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Kil- 
dare were  to  act  ; and  the  rebellion  being  thhs  com- 
menced in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  the  north 
and  south  were  to  rise  immediately  on  the  detention 
of  the  mail  coaches.  Government,  how  ever,  were  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  precautionary  steps: — On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Eebruary,  Arthur  O’Connor,  James 
Quigley,  John  Einns,  and  two  others,  w^ere  arrested 
VoL.  [.  E e 
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at  Margate,  while  preparing  to  depart  for  France  in 
order  to  hasten  the  intended  invasion.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  pikes  were  every  night  discovered  and  seized  by 
the  activity  of  the  magistrates  in  the  metropolis.  The 
lord  lieutenant,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  his  majesty’s  military  offi- 
cers to  employ  the  forces  wuth  the  utmost  vigour  and 
decision.  The  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  requir- 
ed to  give  in  lists  of  all  strangers  who  resided  in  their 
houses,  many  of  the  disaffected  having  fled  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  secrete  themselves 
from  the  arm  of  justice.  On  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
of  May,  justice  Swan,  town-major  Sirr,  and  Captain 
Ryan,  seized  five  hundred  pike  handles  and  five  pieces 
of  cannon;  and  on  the  twelfth,  Swan  seized  a large 
quantity  of  arms  in  a house  on  the  custom-house  quay. 
On  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  four  pieces  of  can- 
non and  a swivel  were  taken ; and  on  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth,  immense  quantities  of  arms 
of  various  descriptions^  but  chiiCfly  pikes. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  having  absconded  since 
the  twelfth  of  March,  and  government  having  received 
undoubted  intelligence  that  he  was  principal  leader  of 
the  conspiracy,  very  just  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained, that  wherever  he  might  be,  he  was  labouring 
with  assiduity  to  forward  the  views  of  the  conspiracy. 
Lord  Edward  had  served  during  part  of  the  Ainerican 
war  in  his  majesty’s  forces,  and  was  distinguished  by 
his  daring  and  intrepid  courage,  honour,  humanity, 
candour,  soldier-like  deportment,  and  above  all,  by 
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his  superior  knowledge  of  military  affairs.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  he  retired  on  the  half-pay  list,  but 
again  entering  into  the  service,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  majority  of  the  fifty-fourth  regiment.  On  the  re- 
turn of  his  regiment  to  England,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-two,  where  he  imbibed  prin- 
ciples of  a highly^  republican  cast,  the  too  open  and 
candid  avowal  of  which  induced  the  riiinistry  to  dis- 
miss him  from  the  service  ; as  a man  unwoi'thy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  During  his  residence  in  France, 
his  lordship  married  a lady  of  the  royal  blood  of  the 
Capets,  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
contributed  to  inspire  him  with  revolutionary  ideas. 
As  lord  Edward  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  excite- 
ment and  direction  of  rebellious  commotions,  govern- 
ment on  the  eleventh  of  May  had  issued  a proclama- 
tion, offering  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ; and  in  consequence  received  intelligence  on  the 
eighteenth  that  he  would  that  night  pass  through  Wat- 
ling-street,  preceded  by  a chosen  band  of  insurgents 
as  an  advanced  guard,  and  that  he  would  be  accom- 
panied by  another.  Major  Sirr  accordingly  repaired 
to  Watling-street,  attended  by  captain  Ryan  and  Mr 
Emerson,  together  with  a body  of  soldiers  in  coloured 
clothes;  and  having  met  the  party  preceding  lord  Ed- 
ward, attacked  and  put  them  to  flight,  taking  one  of 
their  body  prisoner.  Next  day  Sirr,  captain  Ryan^ 
and  justice  Swan,  with  eight  soldiers  disguised,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  a Mr  Murphy,  merchant,  in 
Thomas-street,  where  they  were  informed  his  lordship 

Ec'  2 
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himself  was  concealed.  While  they  were  disposing  the 
soldiers  so  as  to  prevent  an  escape.  Swan  perceiving  a 
woman  run  hastily  up  stairs,  followed  her  with  preci- 
pitation, and  rushing  into  an  apartment,  found  lord 
Edward  reclining  upon  a bed  ; whom  he  instantly  in- 
formed that  he  had  a warrant  against  him,  and  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  make  resistance,  but  at  the  same 
time  assured- him  he  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect.  His  lordship,  however,  so  far  from  surren- 
dering, instantly  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  force  his  escape  with  a courage  deserving  of  a 
better  fate.  His  pistol  having  missed  fire  at  Mr  Sw  an, 
the  only  weapon  left  him  was  a dagger,  with  which  lie 
closed  with  his  adversary,  and  infiicted  on  him  many 
wounds,  particularly  a deep  and  dangerous  one  under 
the  ribs,  which  bled  profusely.  At  that  instant  cap- 
tain Ryan  entered  ; and  having  mii  ssed  fire  at  lord  Ed- 
ward with  a pocket  pistol,  made  a lunge  at  him  with 
a sword  cane,  which  bent  on  his  ribs.  The  pain  of 
this  slight  wound,  however,  was  such  as  to  make  him 
fall  on  the  bed,  where  captain  Ryan  threw  himself 
above  him ; and  during  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the 
captain  received  a plunge  of  his  lordship’s  dagger  in 
the  side;  after  which  they  both  fell  to  the  ground, 
where  Ryan  received  many  desperate  wounds,  espe- 
cially one  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  so  large  that 
his  bowels  fell  out  on  the  floor.  Notwithstanding  thia 
deplorable  situation  to  which  these  two  gentlemen 
were  reduced,  they  continued  to  hold  his  lordship  by 
the  legs  ; and  to  impede  his  progress  towards  the  door, 
whither  he  w^as  advancing,  when  Sirr  entered  the 
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'/©orn  ; to  whom  he  surrendered  himself,  after  receiving 
a mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder  from  the  major’s  pis- 
tol ; of  which  he  expired  in  great  agony  on  the  third 
of  June, 

Several  papers  found  in  lord  Edward’s  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  betrayed  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  intended  insurrection  ; and  contained  a plan  for 
the  capture  of  Dublin.  In  his  lodgings. at  Mr  Mur- 
phy’s were  also  found  a green  uniform,  turned  up  with 
black,  and  a curious  cap  of  the  same  materials,  in 
which  he  meant  to  have  been  drest  when  he  headed 
the  insurrection  y together  with  the  official  seal*  of 
the  Irish  union. 

One  of  tliese  papers,  found  in  lord  Edward’s  wrlt^ 
ing  box,  the  plan  for  defeating  the  king’s  troops  at 
the  intended  attack  of  the  insurgents  upon  Dublin, 
contains  observations  so  judicious,  and  appears  so  well 
adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intend-^ 
ed,  that  we  have  given  it  to  our  readers  entire,  . 

COPY  OF  A PAPER  FOUND  IN  THE  WRITING-BOX  OF 
LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

If  ever  any  unfortunate  cause  should  put  our  city, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  into  the  possession 


* We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a description  of  this  seal, 
Tlie  following  is  that  of  the  secretaries  of  the  ufdted  societiy  of 
Dublin  A liarpj  at  the  top,  “ I am  new  strung  •j''  at  the  hot?- 
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of  a cruel  and  tyrannical  enemy,  whose  government/ 
by  repeated  oppressions,  might  drive  us  into  the  last 
stage  of  desperate  resistance,  our  conduct  then  should 
be  regulated  in  a manner  best  calculated  for  obtaining 
victory. 

The  following  thoughts  are  humbly  offered  for  the  in* 
spection  of  erery  real  Irishman. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  enemy  have  a well-ap points* 
ed  and  disciplined  standing  army^ — 

In  such  a case,  every  man  ought  to  consider  how 
that  army  could  be  attacked  or  repelled,  and  what 
advantage  their  discipline  and  numbers  might  give 
them  in  a populous  city,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
adjoining  co'untieSr 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  officer  of  any  skill  in  his 
profession,  would  be  very  cautious  of  bringing  the 
best-disciplined  troops  into  a large  city  in  a state  of 
insurrection,  for  the  following  reasons:--' 

His  troops/  by  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  are 
obliged  to  have  a very  narrow  fronts  and  however  nu- 
merous, only  three  men  deep  can  come  into  action, 
which  in  the  widest  of  our  streets,  cannot  be  more 
than  sixty  men,  as  a space  mu^t  be  left  on  each  side 
or  flank  for  the  men  who  discharge  to  retreat  to  the 


tom,  ^ 1 7vill  he  heard)"''  and  on  the  exergne,  ‘‘  Society  ofVnited 
Irishmen  of  Duhlin''" 
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jear,  that  their  places  may  be  occupied  by  the  next  in 
succession  who  are  loaded,^  so,  though  there  are  a 
thousand  men  in  a street,  not  more  than  sixty  can 
^ct  at  onetime;  and  should  they  be  attacked  by  an 
irregular  body  armed  wrth  pikes,  or  such  bold  wea»- 
poiis,  if  the  sixty  men  in  front  were  defeated,  the  whole 
body,  however  numerous,  are  unable  to  assist,  and 
immediately  become  a small  mob  in  uniform,  from 
the  inferiority  of  number  in  comparison  to  the  people^ 
.and  easily  disposed  ofl 

Another  inconvenience  might  destroy  the  order  of 
this  army.  Perhaps  at  the  same  moment,  they  may 
be  dreadfully  galled  from  the  house  tops,  by  showers 
of  bricks,  copings- stones,  &c.  which  may  be  at  hand  ; 
without  imitating  the  women  of  Paris,  who  carried 
the  stones  of  the  unpaved  streets  to  the  windows  and 
lops  of  the  houses  in  theix  aprons. 

Another  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
would  be,  as  they  are  regulated  by  the  word  of  com- 
mand, or  stroke  of  the  drum,  they  must  be  left  to 
their  individual  discretion,  as  such  communications 
must  be  drowned  in  the  noise  and  clamour  of  a popu^ 
jar  tumult. 

In  the  next  place,  that  part  of  the  populace  who 
oould  not  get  into  the  engagement,  would  be  employ- 
ed in  unpaving  the  streets,  so  as  to  impede  the  move- 
ments of  horse  or  artillery;  and  in  the  avenues  where 
the  army  were  likely  to  pass,  numbers  would  be  en*« 
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gaged  in  forming  barriers  of  liogsheads,  carts,  cars, 
•counters,  doors,  S:c.  the  forcing  of  which  barriers  by 
the  army  would  be  disputed,  while  like  cnes  were 
forming  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  or  any  conve- 
nient distances  situation  might  require.  Should  such 
precautions  be  well  observed,  the  progress  of  an  army 
through  one  street,  or  over  one  bridge,  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  attended  with  great  loss,  if  it  w ould  not 
be  destroyed  ; at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring 
counties  might  rise  in  a mass,  and  disjTOse  of  the  troops 
scattered  in  their  vicinity,  and  prevent  a junction  or  a 
passage  of  any  army  intended  for  the  city  .;  they  would 
ttear  up  the  roads  and  barricade  every  convenient  dis- 
i:ancewith  trees,  timber,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c« 
at  the  same  time  lining  the  hedges,  walls,  ditches,  and 
houses,  with  men  armed  wdth  muskets,  who  wmuld 
keep  o])  a well-directed  fire. 

However  w^ell  exercised  standing  armies  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  by  frequent  reviews  and  sham  battles, 
they  are  never  prepared  lor  broken  roads,  or  enclosed 
helJs,  in  a country  like  ours,  ('overed  with  innumer- 
able and  continued  intersections  of  ditches  and  hedges, 
every  one  oF  w^hich  are  an  advantage  to  an  irregular 
body,  and  may  with  advantage  be  disputed  against  an 
army,  ^as  so  many  fortifications  and  entrenchments. 

“ The  people  in  the  city  would  have  an  advantage, 
hy  being  arnved  with  pikes  or  such  weapons;  tlie  first 
attack,  if  pos  able,  simuld  be  made  by  men  whose 
pikes  were  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  hy  that  means  they 
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could  act  in  ranks  deeper  than  the  soldiery,  whose 
arms  are  much  shorter;  then,  the  deep  files  of  the 
pikemen,  by  being  weightier,  must  easily  break  the 
thin  order  of  the  army. 

“ The  charge  of  the  pikemen  should  be  made  in  a 
smart  trot,  on  the  flank  or  extremity  of  every  rank  ; 
there  should  be  intrepid  men  placed  to  keep  the  fronts 
even,  that  at  closing  every  point  should  tell  together ; 
they  should  have  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  like 
bodies  at  convenient  distances  in  the  rear,  who  would 
be  brought  up,  if  wanting,  to  support  the  front,  which 
would  give  confidence  to  their  brothers  in  action,  as 
it  would  tend  to  discourage  the  enemy  ; at  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  in  the  rear  of  each  division  some 
men  of  spirit,  to  keep  the  ranks  as  close  as  possible* 

The  apparent  streifigth  of  the  army  should  not  in- 
timidate, as  closing  on  it  makes  its  powder  and  ball 
useless;  all  its  superiority  is  in  fighting  at  a distance; 
all  its  skill  ceases,  and  all  its  action  must  be  suspend- 
ed, when  it  once  is  within  reach  of  the  pike. 

‘‘  The  reason  of  w riting  and  printing  this  is,  to  re-* 
mind  the  people  of  discussing  military  subjects.” 

Yol.  L Ff 
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Three  papers  found  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald^  when  arrested^ 


No.  L 


T.,  Keathy,  Enverness  fencibles 

50  with 

1 Battn  of 

Salt,  I^ondonderry  - - - - 

47 

1 

Naas,  Armagh  - 

250^ 

1 

Green  horse  - _ - . 

22J 

Gonnel  ------ 

1 

Clane,  Armagh  - - - - 

50 

1 

Narragh  Rabn.  Ks.  county  M ") 
p Longford  \ 

^ 6th  dragoons  r 

500 

2. 

j^Louth  M.  J 

Kilkea,  Do,  Do.  Do. 

500 

1 

Kilcul  en,  f gth  dragoons') 

J Tyrone  M.  1 

80''j 

0 

30  ! 

1 Suffolk  1" 

50  ^ 

1 J 

{^Orange  Yeo.  J 

90J 

Carbcry,  Inverness  fencibles 

50 

0 

Ophilia  sundrs.  - - - 

600 

2 

— - 

— • 

County  sundry  returns 

2319  with 

1500 

10  bats,  of^ 

3819 


No.  TI. 

50  chains  of  6 foot  lon^,  with  50  padlocks. 
1000  spike  nails,  4,  6,  8 inches. 

$00  round  staples. 

20  cramp  irons,  in  this  form. 
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50  large  sledgea. 

50  small  ones. 

5o  hammers, 

50  grcove  irons. 

100  hatchets. 

300  shovels  and  spades,  or  as  many  as  can  be  procured.. 

150  hooks  for  scaling  ladders,  the  catching  point  to  have  a 
hackle  face. 

No,  III. 

“ Suppose  R.  force  divided  into  three  columns.  The 
left  of  the  Kildare  line  to  assemble  at  Clonclurry,  or 
between  it  and  Clonard-bridge ; a detachment  to  be 
sent  to  Clonard-bridge  as  soon  as  possible;  that  body 
to  advance  by  Kilcock,  Maynooth,  Leixlip,  and  Cha- 
pelizod,  towards  Dublin.” 

On  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  of  May  several 
other  persons  were  arrested ; among  whom  were  Henry 
and  John  Sheares,  lawyers  of  great  abilities  and  emi- 
nence. These  brothers  are,  with  every  appearance  of 
reason,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  the  fatal  dig- 
nity of  directors.  They  were  betrayed  by  captain  Arm- 
strong, of  the  King's  County  militia,  who  had  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  them,  and  who,  passing  with 
them  for  an  United  Irishman,  regularly  conveyed  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  such  information  as  he  could  pro- 
cure. In  the  house  of  Henry  Sheares,  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  was  found,  in  the  hand-writing  of  John, 
the  following  manifesto,  intended  to  have  been  pub- 
lished after  the  city  should  have  been  taken ; and 
which  breathes  a sanguinary  spirit,  certainly  not  the 
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real  disposition  of  these  gentlemen,  but  which  may 
have  been  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  good  policy,  to 
strike  a terror  into  tho&e  loyalists  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  oppose  them 

Irishmen,  your  country  is  free,  and  you  are  about 
to  be  avenged.  That  vile  government,  which  has  so 
long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed  you,  is  no  more. 
Some  of  its  most  atrocious  monsters  have  already 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  and  the  rest  are  in  our 
hands.  The  ^national  flag,  the  sacred  green^  is  at 
this  moment  flying  over  the  ruins  of  despotism  ; and 
that  capital,  which  a few  hours  past  had  witnessed 
the  debauchery,  the  plots,  and  the  crimes  of  your 
tyrants,  is  now  the  citadel  of  triumphant  patriotism 
and  virtue.  Arise  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland, 
arise  like  a great  and  powerful  people,  determined  to 
live  free  or  die.  Arm  yourselves  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  and  rush  like  lions  on  your  foes.  Con- 
sider,  that  for  every  enemy  you  disarm,  you  arm  a 
friend,  and  thus  become  doubly  powerful.  In  the 
cause  of  liberty,  inaction  is  cowardice;  and  the 
coward  shall  forfeit  the  property  he  has  not  the  cou- 
rage  to  protect.  Let  his  arms  be  secured,  and  trans- 
ferred  to  those  gallant  spirits  who  want  and  will  i>se 
them.  Yes,  Irishmen,  we  swear  by  that  Eternal 
“ Justice,  in  whose  cause  you  fight,  that  the  brave 
patriot  who  survives  the  present  glorious  struggle, 
and  the  famil}^  of  him  who  has  fallen,  or  hereafter 
shall  fall  in  it,  shall  receive  from  the  hands  of  a 
‘‘  grateful  nation  an  ample  recompence  out  of  that 
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property  which  the  crimes  of  our  enemies  have  for- 
feited  into  its  hands,  and  his  name  shall  be  inscribed 
on  the  great  national  record  of  Irish  revolution,  as 
a glorious  example  to  all  posterity ; but  we  likewise 
‘‘  swear  to  punish  robbery  with  death  and  infamy.  We 
also  swear  that  we  will  never  sheath  the  sword  till 
every  being  in  the  country  is  restored  to  those  equal 
rights  which  the  God  of  nature  has  giten  to  all  men  ; 
until  an  order  of  things  shall  be  establislied  in  which 
no  superiority  shall  be  acknowledged  among  the 
citizens  of  Erin  but  that  of  virtue  and  taleiit.  As 
for  those  desrenerate  wretclies  who  turn  their  swordi 
against  their  native  country,  the  national  vengeance 
awaits  them.  Let  them  find  no  quarter,  unless 
they  shall  prove  their  repentance  by  speedily  ex- 
‘‘  changing  the  standard  of  slavery  for  that  of  frec- 
dom,  under  which  their  former  errors  may  be  bu- 
lied,  and  they  may  share  the  glory  and  advantages 
that  are  due  to  the  patriot  bands  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  the  military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow  within 
‘‘  their  breasts,  and  have  joined  the  national  standard. 
Receive  with  open  arms  such  as  shall  follow  so  glo- 
rious  an  exampIe^ — they  can  render  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  shall  be  rewarded  accord- 
‘‘  ing  to  their  deserts.  But  for  the  wretch  w ho  turns 
‘‘  his  sword  against  his  native  country,  let  the  na- 
‘‘  tional  vengeance  be  visited  upon  him  ; let  him  find 
no  quarter.  Two  other  crimes  demand 
Rouse  all  the  energies  of  your  souls:  call  forth  all 
the  merit  and  abilities  which  a vicious  government 
consigned  to  obscurity;  and  under  the  conduct 
Yol.  I.  Gg 
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your  chosen  leaders,  march  with  a steady  step  to 
victory.  Heed  not  the  glare  of  hired  soldiery  or 
‘‘aristocratic  yeomanry:  they  cannot  withstand  the 
vigorous  shock  of  freedom.  Their  trappings  and 
“ theii‘  arms  will  soon  be  yours  ; and  the  detested  go- 
vernment  of  England,  to  which  we  vow  eternal  hat- 
“ red,  shall  learn,  that  the  treasures  it  exhausts  on 
“ its  accoutered  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  butchering 
“ Irishmen,  shall  but  further  enable  us  to  turn  their 
“ swords  on  its  devoted  head.  Attack  them  in  every 
“ direction  by  day  and  by  night:  avail  yourselves  of 
“ the  natural  advantages  of  your  country,  which  are 
“ innumerable,  and  with  which  you  are  better  ac- 
“ quainted  than  they.  Where  you  cannot  oppose 
“ them  in  full  force,  constantly  harrass  their  rear  and 
“ their  flanks:  cut  off  their  provisions  and  magazines, 
“ and  prevent  them  as  much  as  possible  from  uniting 
“ their  forces:  let  whatever  moments  you  cannot  de- 
“ vote  to  fighting  for  your  country,  be  passed  in  learn- 
‘‘  ing  how  to  fight  for  it,  or  preparing  the  means  of 
“ war — ^for  w^ar,  w^ar  alone  must  occupy  every  mind 
“ and  every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  long  oppressed 
“soil  be  purged  of  all  its  enemies.  Vengeance! 
“ Irishmen — vengeace  on  your  oppressors.  Remem- 
“ ber  w hat  thousands  of  your  dearest  friends  have 
“ perished  by  their  merciless  orders. — Remember 
“ their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their  torturings, 
“ their  military  massacres,  and  their  legal  murders — 
“ Remember  Orr  I”  * 


* Appenilix  to  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ]No.  20, 
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The  person  (William  Orr)  whom  the  Irish  are  in 
the  foregoing  address  emphatically  called  on  to  re- 
member, had  been  oF staunch  revolutionary  principles, 
and  possessed  of  considerable  abilities.  He  was  a man 
of  respectable  character  and  connections.  Being 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  he  was,  to  the  unspeak- 
able grief  of  his  party,  executed  at  Carrickfergus. 


CHAP.  V. 


JBY  these  arrests,  however,  and  other  precautionary: 
steps  of  the  government,  the  insurrection  in  Dublin, 
which  was  to  commence  on  the  twenty-third  of  May, 
by  an  attack  on  the  army  encamped  at  Lauchlinstown, 
and  on  the  artillery  stationed  at  Chapelizod,  was  frus- 
trated. Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  confederacy  which  ensued  by  the  judicious 
arrangements  of  the  troops  in  the  most  advantageous 
positions  about  the  capital,  the  appointment  for  insur- 
rection was  oi>served  by  many  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  ; and  the  mail  coaches  on  the  northern,  south- 
ern, and  western  roads,  destroyed,  as  a signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  western  coach  was  inter- 
rupted between  Lucan  and  Leixlip ; the  northern  at 
Saiitry,  only  three  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis; 
and  the  southern  near  Naas,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
distant.  Great  multitudes  of  insurgents  assembled, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  efforts  of  strength,  par- 
ticularly in  attacking  the  towns  of  Prosperous,  Naas^ 
Chiiue,  Eallymore-Eustace,  and  Kilcullen. 
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Intbrmation  was  received  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May,  by  the  garrison  at  Naas,  that  an  attack  was 
that  evening  meditated  to  take  place  upon  the  town, 
and  steps  were  consequently  taken  for  immediate  and 
effectual  resistance.  The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed 
daring  that  night  and  part  of  the  succeeding  morning ; 
which  was  much  increased  by  the  intelligence  announ- 
ced by  a dragoon,  that  the  rebels  were  advancing 
against  the  town  in  considerable  force.  Large  parties 
(some  of  whom  stole  unnoticed  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  town)  accordingly  made  an  attack  at  an  early- 
hour,  and  engaged  a party  of  the  Armagh  militia  ; by 
whom  they  were  repulsed,  after  having  sustained 
three  vollies.  In  their  flight,  a great  many  pikes 
were  dropped : three  prisoners  were  taken,  and  were 
immediately  hanged  in  the  streets. 

The  attack  upon  Prosperous,  on  the  same  day,  was 
more  successful.  The  centinels  were  killed,  and  the 
barracks  assaulted  while  the  soldiery  were  asleep. 
Rushing  into  the  building,  the  rebels  immediately 
put  to  death  captain  Svvaine.  Tiie  soldiers,  however, 
in  the  opposite  apartment,  succeeded  in  expelling 
them;  after  which  a fierce  conflict  ensued,  but  was 
terminated  by  the  rebels  setting  Are  to  a quantity  of 
straw  which  happened  to  be  in  the  under-ground 
office.  The  soldiers,  almost  in  a stale  of  suffocation, 
retreated  to  thempper  storeys,  whicli  they  were  quick- 
ly obliged  to  abandon  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flaaies. 
Some  of  them,  leaping  out  of  the  windows,  were  re- 
ceived on  the  pikes  of  the  assailants:  the  remainder, 
Gg  3 
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making  a desperate  sally,  endeavoured  to  force  them- 
selves a passage,  but  were  nearly  all  of  them  slain  in 
the  attempt : the  deputy  barrack-master,  who,  together 
with  his  family,  had  concealed  himself  during  this 
scene  of  carnage,  was  saved,  after  coming  out  and 
surrendering,  by  the  unexpected  clemency  of  the 
rebels.  Mr  Brewer,  an  Englishman,  remarkable  for 
humanity,  but  who  had  unfortunately  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  insurgents,  was  piked  to  death  in  his 
own  house.  Mr  Stamers  also,  who  delivered  himself 
lip  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a house  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  threatened  with  extermination,  was, 
notwithstanding  a promise  of  safety,  treacherously 
shot  in  the  street.  In  this  affair  the  king’s  troops  are 
said  to  have  lost  about  seventy  men. 

The  attack  upon  Clane  commenced  by  a consider- 
able body,  who  stole  into  the  town  unperceived  by  all 
but  a drummer  and  trumpeter,  who  succeeded  in 
alarming  the  garrison.  The  houses  in  which  the  sol- 
diers were  quartered  w^ere  surrounded,  singly,  by 
bodies  oF  pikemen  ; so  that  the  military  were  obliged 
to  fight  their  way  individually  through  the  assailants. 
With  the  loss  of  only  two  men,  however,  and  five 
wounded,  they  succeeded  in  assembling,  and,  n'ot- 
withstanding  the  surprise  and  confusion,  gallantly 
repulsed  the  insurgents.  In  a second  attempt  which 
was  made,  six  rebels,  mounted  on  horses  oF  the  Ancient 
Britons,  and  dressed  ih  their  clothes,  entered  the  town 
with  a design  to  impose  themselves  on  the  yeoinen  as 
iVicnus.  One  of  them,  however,  having  made  a cut 
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•at  captain  Jephson  with  a sword,  was  instantly  shot, 
and  his  companions  obliged  to  fly  with  many  wounds. 
About  half  past  three  in  the  morning,  captain  Grif- 
fith, having  been  informed  at  his  seat  that  a body  of 
rebels  had  attacked  the  guard  of  Clane,  arrived  in 
the  town.  He  there  found  that  the  steady  valour  of 
part  of  his  troop  had  so  far  checked  the  enemy,  as  to 
give  time  for  about  forty  of  the  Armagh  corps  to  turn 
out;  that  the  yeomen  and  militia  had  not  fired  above 
three  rounds  when  the  insurgents  were  dispersed  ; and 
that  they  were  hotly  pursuing  them  and  burning  such 
houses  on  the  common  as  they  suspected  to  afford 
them  shelter.  Six  prisoners  were  taken  ; one  of  whom 
was  executed  at  Clane,  the  other  five  on  the  same 
day  at  Naas.  About  five  o’clock  intelligence  was 
brought  him  of  the  defeat  of  the  troops  at  Prosperous. 
The  captain  had  hardly  time  to  draw  up  his  men, 
when  a party  of  rebels,  mounted  on  the  horses,  and 
well  furnished  with  the  arms  and  accoutremei^ts  of 
the  Antient  Britons,  made  a charge  into  the  town. 
One  volley  brought  six  or  seven  of  them  to  the  ground. 
The  remainder  made  a precipitate  flight,  and  took 
shelter  behind  a strong  body  of  infantry  which  was 
advancing  against  the  town  from  Prosperous.  The 
little  army  of  captain  Griffith,  not  being  strong 
enough  to  march  against  this  numerous  body,  whose 
appearance  was  rendered  formidable  by  the  scarlet 
clothing  and  arms  of  the  military  massacred  at  Pros- 
perous, retreated  to  an  elevated  ground  near  the  com- 
mon, where  they  could  not  be  surrounded  or  outflank- 
ed. There  the  insurgents  quickly  commenced  a smart 
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firing  upon  them,  which,  however,  the  height  of  the 
ground  rendered  ineffective;  while  they  returned  a 
galling  fire  that  killed  and  wounded  considerable  num- 
bers, and  at  length  compelled  them  to  disperse  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  They  were  pursued  with  slaugh- 
ter, and  in  their  flight  dropped  great  quantities  of 
pikes  and  other  arms.  On  captain  Griffith’s  return  to 
Clane,  he  was  secretly  informed  that  Dr  Esmond,  a 
lieutenant  of  his  corps,  who  had  attended  the  muster 
with  alacrity,  in  order  to  resist  the  rebels  there,  had 
led  the  insurgents  in  the  attack  upon  Prosperous. 
The  captain  having  been  f)rdered  to  march  to  Naas, 
prudently  took  no  notice  of  this  iiitelligence  until  he 
arrived  there  ; when,  drawing  up  his  men  in  front  of 
the  goal,  he  immediately  committed  the  lieutenant. 
He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
tried  and  executed  as  a traitor.  He  w^as  brother  to 
sir  Thomas  Esmond,  of  a very  ancient  popish  family 
in  the  com.ty  of  Wexford.  He  was  a man  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the  handsomeness, 
of  his  figure;  the  highly  convivial  qualities  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  greatest  knowdedge  of  his  profession  ; 
to  which  he  added  humanity  and  honour  in  his  con- 
duct in  private  life. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  captain  Beevor  had  been  or- 
dered to  Eallymore-Eustace,  with  detachments  of  the 
ninth  dragoons,  and  of  the  Tyrone,  Antrim,  and 
Armagh  militia,  in  order  to  compel  the  United  Irish- 
men in  that  quarter  to  surrender  their  arms,  by  living 
among  them  at  frec-quaiters.  As  the  captain  ii>*thi$ 
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aervice  had  about  three  thousand  stand  of  arms  of  va-^ 
rious  descriptions  surrendered  to  him ; and  as,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  four  sergeants  of  United  Irish- 
men marched  in  with  their  complement  of  men,  eleven 
to  each,  and  surrendering  their  arms,  received  protec- 
tions, he  imagined  that  he  had  completely  effected 
the  object  of  his  mission;  and  accordingly  sent  off 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  his  men,  retaining  only 
about  forty,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  them. 

The  imprudence  of  this  step,  however,  was  quickly 
felt.  The  soldiers  were  quartered  in  eight  different 
houses,  which  a body  of  rebels,  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred,  attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  one  hundred  men  surrounding  each 
house.  About  one  o'clock,  captain  Beevor  was  awak- 
ened by  the  cry  of  a person,  that  the  rebels  would 
have  his  blood.  He  instantly  got  out  of  bed,  when 
he  perceived  two  men  rush  into  the  apartment,  the 
one  armed  with  a pistol,  the,  other  with  a pike.  As 
the  former  fired  at  and  missed  him,  the  captain' seized 
a pistol  which  lay  by  his  bedside  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  He  instantly  received  a slight  wound  in 
the  shoulder  from  the  pike  of  the  other;  but  as  he  was 
reaching  for  a second  pistol,  the  pikeman  closed  with 
him,  and  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  carried  him  towards 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  where  a number  of  rebels  were 
ready  to  receive  him  on  their  pikes.  By  a violent 
effort  of  strength,  however,  the  captain  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  extricated^  when  he  dragged  his  ad- 
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versary  into  a room  where  he  was  rim  through  the 
body  by  lieutenant  Patrickson.  Meaniime  the  dra-' 
goons,  who  were  rallying  round  the  captain’s  quarters, 
attacked  and  killed  many  of  the  insurgents,  who 
maintained  a de-sperate  conflict  for  nearly  two  hours. 
In  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to 
several  houses  in  which  the  soldiers  were  quartered; 
killed  seven  dragoons  and  wounded  three:  the  Ty- 
rone militia  also  had  four  killed  and  two  wounded.- 
But  captain  Beevor,  with  twelve  dragoons,  sallied  out 
and  routed  them  in  eveiy  direction,  with  the  loss  of 
three  of  their  captains  and  a consideraale  number  of 
men.  Amongst  the  losses  of  the  military  was  lieute^ 
riant  McFarland  of  the  Tyrone  militia,  who  was  shob 
through  the  body. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth, 
general  Diindas,  having  received  information  that  a 
body  of  rebels  had  assembled  the  preceding  night  at  a 
place  called  the  Rath  of  Gilltown,  and  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  attack  Kilciillen  that  day,  ordered 
forty  of  the  ninth  dragoons  and  the  Romneys,  and 
twenty-two  of  the  Suffolk  fencibles,  to  march  against 
them.  The  general,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  found  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  strong- 
ly entrenched  in  the  church-yard,  whom  he  immedi- 
ately attacked,  without  waiting  till  the  infantry  came 
up,  though  the  ground  was  broken  and  uneven,  and 
though  many  of  the  rebels,  armed  with  long  pikes, 
had  formed  themselves  into  a strong  phalanx  in  a road 
close  by  the  church-yard,  in  which  not  more  than  six 
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of  the  dragoons  could  charge  in  front.  The  charge, 
however,  was  made  with  great  spirit;  but  the  horse 
were  instantaneously  repulsed.  Thrice  tijey  w^ere 
urged  by  the  general  to  renew  the  charge,  and  as  often 
were  they  furiously  driven  back,  w ith  the  loss  of  cap- 
tains Erskine  and  Cooks  and  twenty-two  privates  who 
were  killed  ; besides  ten  so  desperately  wounded  that 
most  of  them  expired  soon  after. 

The  general,  after  this  defeat,  retired  with  his  shat- 
tered force  to  the  village  of  Kilcullen-bridge,  where 
he  halted  for  some  time.  But  the  victors,  determined 
to  follow  up  the  successful  blow  they  had  struck, 
though  they  were  conscious  they  could  not  force  the 
strong  and  narrow  pass  of  Kilcullen-bridge,  took  a 
circuitous  route,  in  which  their  number  was  increased 
to  several  thousands,  and  took  a position  betw^een 
Kilcullen  and  Naas,  in  order  to  intercept  the  general 
in  his  retreat.  In  this  extremity  he  resolutely  put 
himself  at  the  liead  of  twei^ty-seven  of  th€  Suffolk  fen- 
cible  infantry,  with  his  cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  boldly 
marched  up  to  the  rebels,  by  whom  the  attack  was 
vigorously  begun  ; but  who  were  broken  by  three  de- 
structive and  well-directed  vollies  from  the  infantry ; 
after  which  the  cavalry  charged,  put  them  completely 
to  the  route,,  and  pursued  them  with  so  terrible  a 
slaughter,  that  their  loss  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  men.  After  this  decided  ad- 
vantage, the  general  marched  to  Nacs,  in  order  to 
concentrate  his  forces  as  near  as  possible  to  the  metro- 
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polis,  being  justly  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  me- 
ditated to  make  an  attack  upon  it  in  great  force. 

About  two  o’clock  on  the  twenty-third,  general 
Wilford,  who  commanded  at  Kildare,  received  an  or- 
der from  general  Dundas  to  march  with  his  whole 
force  to  his  assistance  at  Kilcullen.  On  leaving  the 
town,  he  sent  orders  to  captain  Wilson  at  Monaster- 
even,  to  follow  him  ; and,  on  his  arrival  at  Kildare, 
to  set  fire  to  the  camp  equipage  lodged  there.  From 
the  execution  of  this  mandate,  however,  he  was  di- 
verted by  the  solicitations  of  Mr  O’Reilly,  who  repre*- 
seiited  to  him  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  town 
by  such  a step.  No  sooner  had  the  military  left  the 
town,  than  the  market  bell  was  rung  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  a signal  for  a general  rising ; an'd  about  two 
thousand  rebels,  led  by  one  Roger  ]M‘Garry,  marched 
into  the  town,  and  seized  all  the  officer’s  baggage, 
the  camp  equipage,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  pikes, 
fire-arms,  8zc,  which  had  been  surrendered  a few  days 
before.  Most  of  the  protestant  inhabitants,  appre- 
hensive of  being  massacred,  fled  with  precipitation  to 
Naas  and  Monastereven,  leaving  behind  them  their 
property,  which,  together  with  their  houses,  was  de- 
stroyed and  plundered  by  the  rebels. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  morning,  M^Garrv,  with 
about  twelve  hundred  insurgents,  marched  against 
Monastereven,  the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  men  composed  of  yeomanry  infantry  and 
cavalry.  As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
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approach  of  the  enemy,  the  garrison  made  circuits 
through  the  circumjacent  country,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants might  have  an  opportunity  of  retreating  into  the 
town.  D uring  these  excursions  they  met  with  nume- 
rous parties  of  rebels,  hastening  to  join  their  leaders, 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  skirmishes.  In  one  of 
these  conflicts  they  liberated  a small  party  of  the  An- 
cient Britons,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners : one  of 
their  own  troop  was  wounded  in  the  action.  About 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  the 
garrison  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  who,  hov/ever, 
were  repulsed  with  slaughter,  carrying  with  them  their 
dead  and  wounded,  though  not  before  they  had  set 
hre  to  the  town.  Nine  loyalists,  two  of  whom  were 
Tolunteers,  were  slain. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Rathangan,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  was  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  the  town  it- 
self was  taken  possession  of  on  the  twenty-sixth  by  the 
rebels.  They  retained  it  until  the  twenty-ninth,  when 
they  were  dislodged  with  slaughter  by  colonel  Long- 
field,  with  the  city  of  Cork  militia,  a detachment  of 
dragoons,  and  two  field-pieces. 

Of  the  intended  surprise  of  Carlow,  the  garrison 
■was  apprised,  both  by  an  intercepted  letter,  and  by 
the  intelligence  of  lieutenant  Roe,  of  the  North  Cork 
militia,  who  had  seen  the  peasants  assemble  in  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  May.  The  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  a body  of  the  9th  dragoons,  the  light  company 
of  the  North  Cork  militia,  under  captain  Heard,  some 
VoL.  I.  Hh 
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of  the  Louth  militia,  under  lieutenant  Ogle,  the  yeo- 
men infantry  of  Carlow,  under  captains  Burton  and 
Eustace,  sir  Charles  Burton’s  yeomen  cavalry,  and 
about  forty  volunteers  ; the  whole  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Mahone  of  the  9th  dragoons,  was  judiciously  placed 
at  various  posts  for  the  reception  of  the  assailants. 
The  plan  of  assault  was  ill  contrived  or  ill  executed. 
Different  parties  were  appointed  to  enter  the  town  at 
different  avenues  ; but  only  one  attempted  an  entrance ; 
the  rest  being  deterred  by  the  incessant  firing  of  the 
troops.  This  body  of  rebels,  amounting  to  a thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a mile  and  a half  from  Carlow, 
and  marched  into  the  town  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  25tTi  of  May,  with  so  little  precaution 
as  to  alarm  the  garrison  at  a quarter  of  a mile’s  dis- 
tance, by  the  discharge  of  a gun,  in  the  execution  of 
one  of  their  own  deserters.  Shouting,  as  they  rushed 
into  Tullow-street,  with  that  vain  confidence  which  is 
generally  followed  by  disappointment,  that  the  town 
was  their  own,  they  received  so  destructive  a fire  from 
the  garrison,  that  they  recoiled  and  endeavoured  to 
retreat;  but  finding  their  flight  intercepted,  numbers 
rushed  into  the  houses,  where  they  found  a miserable 
exit,  these  being  immediately,  set  fire  to  by  the  sol- 
diery. About  eight  houses  were  consumed  in  this 
confi a gf ation,  and  for  some  days  the  roasted  remains 
of  the  rcbels^were  falling  down  the  chimnies  in  which 
they  had  perished.  Their  loss  is  estimated  at  upwards 
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of  four  hundred;  while  not  a man  was  even  wounded 
Oil  tho-  lojrtxlioto* 

After  the  defeat,  executions  commenced  as  else?- 
where  in  this  calamitous  period,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred were  in  a short  time  hanged  or  shot,  according 
to  martial  law.  Among  the  earliest  victims  were  sir 
Edward  William  Crosbie,  and  one  Hey  don,  a yeo- 
man. The  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  the  rebel  column  ; to  have  conducted  them  into  th6 
town,  and  on  their  ill  success  to  have  abandoned  them. 
He  had  certainly  in  that  crisis  taken  his  place  as  a yeo- 
man, and  joined  in  the  slaughter  of  the  assailants. 

A pamphlet  has  since  appelired,'  intitled,  A Nar- 
rative  of  the  Apprehension,  Trial,  and  Execution 
“ of  sir  Edward  William  Crosbie,  Bart. ; in  which  the 
Innocence  of  sir  Edward,  and  the  Iniquity  of  the 
Proceedings  against  him  are  indubitably  and  clearly 
‘‘  proved.’^ 

% 

The  tyranny  and  injustice  too  frequently  exercised 
by  those  intrusted  with  power  by  the  administration 
in  this  lamentable  struggle  was  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  proceedings  which  this  publica- 
tion narrates.  Witnesses  in  favour  of  sir  Edward, 
tliough  protestants,  and  well  known  to  be  loyal  sub- 
jects, were  forcibly  deterred  from  entering  the  court 
by  military  terror.  Tortures  and  flogging  were  mer- 
cilessly inflicted  on  Roman  catholic  prisoners,  to  com- 
pel them  to  give  perjured  evidence  against  him;  ajid 
Hh  2 
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they  were  even  promised  their  own  lives  if  he  should 
be  coiiviciea  by  tlielr  iiieaus.  suh, 

these  infamous  and  arbitrary  measures,  adopted  with 
evident  intention  to  overwhelm  an  innocent  man,  no 
chEirge  could  be  proved  against  him  ; but  yet,  to  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  those  concerned  in  this  iniquitous 
procedure,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  atrocity.  The  court  by  which 
he  was  tried  was  moreover  irregularly  constituted  and 
illegal,  being  destitute  of  a judge-advocate.  The 
sentence  was  executed  at  an  unusual  hour,  and  so  sen- 
sible were  his  judges  of  their  own  injustice,  that  in 
defiance  of  a special  act  of  parliament,  a copy  of  the 
proceedings  was  refused  to  his  widow  and  family.  Af- 
ter perusing  actions  sufch  as  these,  we  view  wdth  in- 
dignation the  shameful  accounts  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  rebels,  written  by  men  who  support  the 
proceedings  of  another  party,  and  basely  prostitute 
their  talents  to  exalt  every  action  of  the  loyal  troops 
and  subjects,  however  reprehensible  their  conduct  ; 
whilst  the  proceedings  of  their  opponents  are  painted 
with  every  appearance'of  brutal  ferocity  that  rancour 
and  prejudice  can  suggest. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  specify  individually  all  the 
atrocities  and  murders  committed  by  the  inferior  actors 
in  the  rebellion.  Many  of  these  were  undoubtedly 
.the  result  of  private  antipathies;  others  dictated  by 
the  ferocity  of  ungovernable  mobs;  and  are  all  of 
them,  perhaps,  what  would  have  taken  place  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  amongst  the  most  enlightened  and 
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humane  people  on  earth.  Of  this  the  revolution  in 
France  affords  a melancholy  example.  Popular  re- 
sentment, once  roused,  cannot  be  restrained  within 
due  bounds,  or  directed  only  against  proper  objects  ; 
and  such  is  the  want  of  subordination  in  tumultuary 
assemblies  of  armed  men,  that  even  their  leaders  are 
often  compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions of  the  mass* 

Mr.  Elliot,  going  from  Carlow,  after  the  repulse  of 
the  rebels,  to  visit  his  house  three  miles  from  town, 
saw  a number  of  peasants  assembled  in  the  road  at 
the  end  of  his  avenue,  lie  was  advancing  without  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  when  observing  two  guns  level- 
led at  him,  he  galloped  away  and  escaped  both  shots. 
On  his  returning  soon  after  with  a body  of  yeomen, 
the  peasants  fled  to  places  of  concealment.  When 
this  gentleman,  however,  quite  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations, rested  satisfied  with  dispersing  the  insur- 
gents, instead  of  burning  their  cabins  and  inflicting 
on  them  any  severe  punishment,  as  was  usual,  they 
retur«ed  to  their  habitations,  and  continued  to  re- 
main perfectly  quiet  instead  of  being  driven  by  des- 
perat’on  to  join  the  rebel  armies. 

t ■ 

The  Queen’s  County  rebels  were  to  have  joined 
those  of  the  county  of  Carlow  at  Graigue-bridge;  but 
having  heard  that  there  were  two  pieces  of  cannon 
posted  there,  they  changed  their  route  ; and,  headed 
by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Redmond  and  Bren- 
II  h 3 
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nan,  who  , had  been  yeomen,  they  burned  several 
houses,  belonging  to  protestants,  in  the  village  of 
Ballyckmoiler;  and  attacked  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
John  Witty,  a protestant  clergyman,  near  Arles, 
about  five  miles  from  Carlow  ; but  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended by  himself  and  eleven  friends,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  fire,  killed  twenty-one  rebels,  and  baffled  all 
their  attempts  to  storm  or  to  burn  it.  The  conflict 
continued  from  three  till  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a number  of  rebels,  headed 
by  one  Casey,  attacked  and  burned  the  charter-school 
at  Castlecarberry,  after  having  plundered  all  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Sparks,  the  master,  which  was  consider- 
able. The  school  had  been  defended  by  a party  of 
fencibles  till  the  24th  of  May ; but  when  they  were 
withdrawn,  Mr  Sparks  and  his  family  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it;  and  the  children  took  refuge  in  the  Bog 
of  Allen,  and  in  some  neighbouring  cabins. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  charter-school  was  attack- 
ed, a great  number  of  rebels  encamped  on  an  island 
in  the  bog  of  Timahoe,  and  at  Mucklin  and  Drihid  ; 
and  for  some  time  continued  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
protestants,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  and  cattle 
they  could  find.  Government  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  these  proceedings,  sent  general  Champagne, 
on  the  5th  of  June,  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  fol- 
lowing forces  : — a detachment  of  the  Limerick  militia, 
commanded  by  colonel  Gough  ; the  Canal  Legion,  by 
lieutenant  Williams;  the  Coolestcwn  Cavalry,  by 
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captain  Wakeley;  the  Clonard  Cavalry,  by  lieute- 
nant Tyrell ; and  the  Ballina  Cavalry,  by  captain 
0‘Ferrall. 

The  general  disposed  the  cavalry  so  as  to  surround 
the  bog,  while  the  infantry  attacked  the  camp  on  the 
island.  The  contest  lasted  some  time,  as  there  were 
but  a small  number  of  infantry ; however  they  at  last 
forced  the  camp  and  dispersed  the  rebels  ; of  whom 
great  numbers  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  cavalry. 

A detachment  of  the  Limerick,  the  Coolestown, 
the  Canal  Legion,  and  a party  of  Northumberland 
fencibles,  attacked  about  six  hundred  rebels,  who 
were  posted  on  Foxes-hill;  and  whom  they  entirely 
routed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

No  where  did  the  rebels  shew  more  fully  their  want 
of  prudence,  and  their  vain  confidence,  than  in  the 
attack  which  they  made  upon  Hacketstown  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  forty-four  miles  from  Dublin.  On 
their  approach  to  the  town,  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  a detachment  of  the  Antrim  militia,  under 
lieutenant  Gardiner,  and  a body  of  yeomen  under 
captain  Hardy,  marched  out  to  meet  them  ; bui  ter- 
rified by  their  numbers  (about  three  thousand)  they 
retreated  and  took  shelter  in  the  barrack.  Exulting 
at  their  imaginary  victory,  the  rebels  raised  a trium- 
phant shout,  and  rushed  forward  with  impetuosity,  but 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  situation  they  were 
dexterously  charged  by  captain  Hume,  who  most  for- 
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tunately  arrived  at  that  instant  with  thirty  of  his  yeo- 
Bien,  completely  routed  and  dispersed,  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  men.  Lieutenant  Gardiner  received 
a violent  blow  on  the  breast  with  a stone;,  and  only 
one  soldier  was  hurt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  the  officers 
of  the  Navau  cavalry,  John  Preston,  esq.  captain,  dis* 
patched  intelligence  by  letter  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  garrison  at  Kells,  to  request  he  would  send 
them  such  troops  as  he  could  spare  for  their  protec- 
tion ; as  they  had  been  informed  of  the  insurrections 
at  Dunboyne  and  Dunshaughlin,  and  that  the  rebels 
had  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  at  the  latter.  Captain 
Molloy,  immediately^  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,^ 
marched  the  5^eomen  infantry  and  cavalry  to  their 
assistance;  but  on  his  arrival,  finding  that  the  t6wr> 
w'as  not  in  immediate  danger  of  an  attack,  he  returned 
to  Kells  for.  the  protection  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  a 
large  depot  of  ammunition  there,  which  was  endan- 
gered by  his  absence.  A detachment  was  then  order- 
ed to  proceed  towards  Dunshaughlin,  and  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy.  As  they  returned  with  information 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  arms,  Mr  Barr>\ 
lieutenant  of  the  Navan  troop,  disjiatched  the  follow- 
ing notice  to  captain  Molloy  at  Kells  : — 

Sir, — Prepare  your  yeomanry  immediately,  as  an 
“ insurrection  lias  appeared  from  Dublin  to  Dui>- 

shaughlin,  and  numbers  have  been  murdered.  Coni'- 
“ municale  this  to  all  the  other  officers.’* 
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Of  this  intelligence  captain  Molloy  apprized  the 
different  yeomen  officers ; and  strenuously  recom- 
mended to  them  to  hvld  themselves  in  readiness  for 
action.  Captain  Preston  of  the  Navan  •cavalry,  un- 
derstanding that  the  Rea  fencibles  were  to  be  in  Na- 
van on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  resolved 
to  obtain  their  assistance  in  an  attack  upon  the  rebel 
station  at  Dunshaughlin,  His  demand  of  co-opera- 
tion having  been  agreed  to,  and  all  the  yeomanry  in 
the  adjacent  country  having  joined  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded at  day-break  on  the  twenty-sixth  to  Dun- 
shaughlin  ; which,  however,  the  rebels  had  previously 
abandoned,  and  strongly  posted  themselves  on  the 
hill  of  Tarah  in  the  county  of  Meath,  eighteen  miles 
northward  of  Dublin,  an  eminence  well  adapted  for 
defence  against  an  attacking  foe;  but  so  situated  as  to 
be  extremely  unfavourable  to  a retreating  army,  espe- 
cially if  pursued  by  cavalry.  The  hill  is  very  steep^ 
surrounded  at  the  top  by  three  circular  Danish  forts, 
with  ramparts  and  fosses ; and  on  the  summit  is  the 
church-j  ard,  enclosed  by  a high  wall.  The  king’s 
troops,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Rea 
fencibles,  with  a battalion  gun,  lord  Fingall’s  troop  of 
yeoman  cavaliy,  those  of  captain  Preston,  lower 
Kells,  and  captain  Molloy’s  company  of  yeoman  in- 
fantry, amounted  in  all  to  about  four  hundred  men. 
The  rebels,  who  were  perhaps  about  three  thousand 
in  number,  no  sooner  perceived  the  king^s  troops  ad- 
vancing, than  they  uttered  loud  shouts  of  exultatioiv 
and  immediately  began  the  attack,  firing  briskly  as 
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they  advanced.  The  royal  infantry,  with  the  cavalry 
on  their  flanks,  retained  their  fire  till  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  the  enemy,  a desperate  conflict 

ensued.  The  rebels  made  three  furious  onsets,  in 
the  last  of  which,  with  daring  resolution,  they  seized 
upon  the  cannon,  but  before  they  could  completely 
surround  her,  the  oflicer  who  commanded  had  applied 
the  match,  and  the  s^icceeding  discharge  destroyed 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  assailants  and  dispersed  the  re- 
mainder. The  whole  body  of  rebels,  by  the  steadiness 
and  valour  of  the  king’s  troops,  w^ere  at  length  routed 
in  all  directions,  with  the  loss  of  about  four  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  hundred  horses  cap- 
tured ; together  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  bag- 
gage, and  provisions.  The  victors  lost  about  forty 
men,  and  had  expended  their  whole  ammunition  be- 
fore the  rebels  were  put  to  flight.  In  the  pockets  of 
some  of  the  killed  were  found  popish  prayer-books, 
beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  pious  ejaculations  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a variety  of  republican 
songs. 

This  signal  victory  laid  open  the  communication  be- 
twixt the  capital  and  the  nortliern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  that  at  Ratliangan  did  betwixt  it  and  the  wes- 
tern. Discouraged  by  these  and  other  defeats,  many 
of  the  rebels  began  to  wish  for  leave  to  retire  in  safety 
to  their  bouses,  and  to  return  to  their  peaceable  occu- 
pations. Genetal  Dundas,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May,  received  at  his  head-c^uarters  at  Naas,,  by  Thomas 
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Kelly  Esq.  a magistrate,  a message  from  a rebel  chief 
named  Perkins,  who  commanded  a body  of  two  thou- 
sand men  at  Knochawiin-hiH,  on  the  border  of  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  a plain  twenty-two  .miles  south 
westw^ard  of  Dublin,  expresssing  a readiness  to  sur- 
render their  arms,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
tire unmolested  to  their  respective  houses,  and  that 
Perkins’  brother,  then  in  the  jail  of  Naas,  should  be 
liberated.  The  general  not  considering  himself  au- 
thorised to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  rebels,  sent  to 
Dublin  for  instructions  ; and  having  received  permis- 
sion, proceeded  to  Knockawlin  on  the  thirty-first ; 
where,  after  he  had  received  the  personal  surrendiy 
of  Perkins  and  a few  of  his  associates,  he  granted 
pardon  to  the  rest,'  who  immediately  dispersed  with 
shouts  of  joy,  leaving  behind  them  thirteen  cart-loads 
of  pikes. 

This  peaceable  disposition,  however,  w^as  unfortu- 
nately blasted  three  days  afterwards  by  military  licen- 
tiousness and  want  of  that  strict  attention  to  discipline, 
so  indispensibly  requisite  when  a country  is  in  a state 
of  insurrection.  In  order  to  open  the  communication 
betwixt  Dublin  and  Limerick,  major-general  Duff 
had  made  a rapid  march  from  the  latter  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  received  intelligencethat  a very  consider- 
able lody  of  rebels  had  assembled  at  the  Gibb  it- rath, 
on  the  Currah,  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  permission  to  surrender  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  general  Dundas.  Unfortunately  general 
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Dundas  was  not  present  to  receive  the  submission  of 
this  body  himself.  General  Duff’s  troops  were  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  approach  them  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  advance  of  the  military,  one  of  the  rebels 
thoughtlessly  swore  he  would  not  deliver  up  his  piece 
loaded,  and,  presenting  it  with  the  muzzle  upwards, 
discharged  its  contents  in  the  air.  The  troops,  with  a 
thirst  for  carnage  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  too 
frequently  displayed  by  the  royal  forces  in  the  course 
of  the  rebellion,  affecting  to  consider  this  innocent  bra- 
vado as  an  act  of  hostility,  instantly  fired  amongst  the 
rebels.  Panic-struck  by  this  unexpected  act  of  trea- 
cherous severity,  the  astonished  multitude  fled  in  all 
directions  without  offering  to  make  the  least  resistance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  a company  of  fenci- 
ble  cavalry,  denominated  lord  Jocelyn’s  Fox^hiiniers^ 
eager  to  show  their  valour  in  the  slaughter  of  an  unre- 
sisting foe,  pursued  them  with  dreadful  havoc,  till  a 
retreat  was  sounded,  which  general  Dundas,  who  was 
apprehensive  of  such  an  accident,  perhaps  from  his 
knowing  well  the  disposition  of  the  military,  had  sent 
an  express  from  his  quarters  at  Kilcullen  to  order. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  rel>els  fell  on  this  occasion; 
and  perhaps  a far  great  number  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  not  gtmeral  Dnndas’s  wise  measure 
put  a stop  to  the  fury  of  the  troops.  Ai  e cannot  bet- 
ter sliew  our  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, than  by  inserting  the  following  address  from  the 
corps  of  Athy  loyal  infantry,  which  reflects  infinite 
credit  not  only  on  the  general  himself,  but  also  oathe 
corps  by  which  it  was  presented  : 
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To  Lieutenant-General  Dundas^  ^c. 

■€«  Sir,— The  arrangements,  which  follow  the  term!- 
nation  of  a glorious  war,  being  likely  to  deprive  us 
of  the  man  whose  wise  and  humane  conduct  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands,  we  cannot  suffer  the  oppor-* 
tunity  to  pass,  without  expressing  to  our  brave  ge- 
neral  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  with  which  our 
hearts  are  filled. 

‘‘  Placed  at  the  head  of  our  district,  during  a pe- 
riod  most  eventful  and  calamitous,  your  command 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  zeal  of  your  conduct, 
and  the  humanity  of  your  counsel,  surrounded  by 
armed  bands  of  our  misguided  countrymen.  You 
“ first  subdued  them  by  your  sword,  and  then  dis- 
armed  them  by  your  clemency.  In  you,  sir,  we 
‘‘  have  seen  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  soldier’s 
character — humanity^  united  with  true  courage.  And 
when  the  unprejudiced  historian  shall  write  the 
events  of  the  day,  the  name  of  Dundas  will  be  ap- 
plauded  by  rising  generations. 

Your  kind  partiality  and  attention  to  the  Athy 
yeoman  infantry,  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
have  induced  them  to  offer  this  (the  only  tribute  in 
their  power)  to  their  rev^ered  general.  Wherever 
^^*you  go,  you  will  carry  with  you  their  invariable  at- 
lachraent,  and  the  applauses  of  all  true  lovers  of 
their  country  and  of  humanity. 

For  the  corps  of  Athy  loyal  yeoman  infantry, 
Athy,  Ist  Jan,  1802.  T.  I.  Rawson,  Captain. 
VoL.  1.  li 
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Though  the  conduct  of  this  general  officer,  espe- 
cially in  the  affair  at  Old  Kilcullen,  where  he  injudi- 
ciously ordered  the  cavalry  to  attack  the  rebel  pike- 
men,  has  been  severely  censured  by  many  persons;  yet 
it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  that  error 
by  no  means  attaches  to  him  individually,  and  is  no 
proof  of  his  deficiency  in  military  skill.  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  universal  opinion,  until  fatal  experience 
brought  conviction  to  the  contrary,  that  cavalry  were 
of  greater  service  in  the  attack  of  men  armed  with 
pikes  than  infantry.  Of  this  the  formation  of  so  many 
bodies  of  yeomen  cavalry,  and  the  paucity  of  infantry  , 
is  a convincing  proof.  The  general’s  conduct  appears 
to  have  been  no  less  satisfactory  to  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  in  which  he  commanded,  than  to 
the  corps  of  A thy  loyal  infantry.  This  they  gratefully 
acknowledged  in  an  address,  published  in  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  accompanied  with  the  presentation  of  a 
piece  of  plate,  as  a testimony  of  their  respect  and  ve- 
neration. 

Besides  these  attacks  made  on  various  places  by  the 
insurgents,  and  engagements  betwixt  them  and  the 
royal  troops,  commotions  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood af  Dunlavin.  The  garrison  in  the  town  consist- 
ed of  a corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Ryves,  and  the  light  company  of  the  Wicklow 
militia.  At  the  head  of  a company  of  cavalry,  the 
captain  marched  against  the  rebels,  but  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  »ome  of  his  men  had  been  killed  by 
pikes.  On  his  return,  the  number  of  prisoners  under 
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suspicion  of  treason  being  greater  than  that  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  apprehensions  being  entertained  that  they 
would  co-operate  with  the  rebels  in  case  of  an  attack, 
it  was, determined  by  a cpuncil  of  officers,  who  ought 
to  have  been  well  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  suffer- 
ers before  they  proceeded  to  so  severe  and  arbitrary  a 
measure,  that  such  of  the  yeomanry  as  had  been  im- 
prisoned on  suspicion  should  be  put  to  death.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  determination,  nineteen  of  the  Saun- 
ders-grove  corps  and  nine  of  the  Narramora  were  led 
out  and  shot ! 

These  open  acts  of  hostility  had  been  met  by  a pro- 
clamation of  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May,  giving  notice  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  all 
his  majesty’s  general  officers  in  Ireland,  to  punish  with 
death,  or  otherwise,  all  persons  acting  or  in  any  man- 
ner assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The  proclamation  had 
also  been  notified  to  both  houses  of  parliament  by  a 
message  from  his  excellency,  who  received  their  thank# 
and  approbation  of  the  measure. 
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CHAP.  YI. 

YF^HILE  a communication  was,  by  the  means  al- 
ready mentioned,  nearly  laid  open  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  flames  of  civil 
war  were  kindled,  and  began  to  blaze  in  a quarter 
where  insurrection  was  least  expected.  The  county 
of  Wexford  had  enjoyed  a greater  portion  of  social 
comfort  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  province 
of  Leinster.  Gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  it 
were  less  addicted  to  the  shameful  practice  of  absent- 
Yol.  II,  A 
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ing  themselves  from  their  estates,  so  prevalent  in  other 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Improvements  were  made 
by  them,  which  would  have  been  overlooked  in  their 
absence.  The  farmers  followed  the  example  of  their 
landlords;  and  the  peasants  were  consequently  em- 
ployed with  regularity,  which  introduced  amongst 
them  habits  of  industry  and  order.  Rents  w^ere  com.- 
paratively  low.  From  all  these  causes  this  county  was 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly  organized  by  the  United 
Society.  Besides  conducting  themselves  in  the  most 
peaceable  manner,  the  Roman  catholics  had  addressed 
the  lord  lieutenant  through  the  medium  of  lord 
Mountnorris,  professing  their  loyalty,  and  offering  to 
arm  themselves,  if  permitted,  for  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity.  Government  was  so  well  convinced  by 
these  circumstances  of  the  well  affected  state  of  the 
county,  tliat  not  above  six  hundred  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned throughout  the  whole  of  it;  its  defence  being 
abandoned  chiefly  to  the  yeomanry  corps  and  their 
supplementaries.  The  members  who  composed  these 
corps  of  protestaiit  yeomanry,  inflamed  by  religious 
prejudice  and  the  reports  of  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Romanists  m former  times;  or  perhaps  presump- 
tuous from  their  imaginary  superiority  over  the  catho- 
lics, imprudently  treated  the  latter  with  contumely 
and  outrage.  The  magistrates,  with  equal  impru- 
dence, and  that  tendency  to  the  abuse  of  power,  so 
natural  to  weak  and  little  minds,  employed  themselves 
in  whipping  and  imprisoning  numbers  of  persons  whom 
they  thought  proper  to  suspect  of  disloyalty,  often 
without  sufficient  grounds  to  authorise  such  proceed- 
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ings.  The  body  of  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia, 
also  ill  C9mmanded5  and  for  the  most  part  ill  officered, 
contributed,  by  previous  insult  and  subsequent  timi- 
dity, to  forward  the  work  of  rebellion.  Those  who 
insult  and  tyrannize  over  the  peaceable  and  submis- 
sive, are  for  the  most  part  the  first  to  shrink  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  and  to  fly  from  the  presence  of 
such  , as,  by  their  own  imprudence,  and  by  repeated 
injuries,  they  have  roused  to  resentment  and  to  ven- 
geance. The  system  of  imprisonment  and  of  flogging, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  principally  the  cause 
of  disaffection  : “ 1 am  well  informed,'  that  no  flog- 
gings  had  place  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  nor  in  the 
‘‘  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy;  and  that  in  those  ba- 
ronies  no  atrocities  were  committed  before  or  since 
the  rebellion*.”  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
state  of  this  county,  whether  it  would  have  continded 
in  a state  of  tramjuillity  or  not,  had  not  these  rigorous 
measures  been  adopted  ; certain  it  is,  that  after  the 
insurrection  did  commence,  the  number  of  insurgents  / 
w as  greatly  increased  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  strag- 
gling parties  of  yeomen,  who  too  frequently  shot  un- 
armed and  unoffending  persons  in  the  roads,  in  the 
fields 'at  work,  and  even  in  their  houses. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May%  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  was  raised  for  the  first  time  in  this 


* Note  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gordon  —See  his  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion ill  Ireland  in  1798,  &c.  p.  103, 
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county,  by  father  John  Murphy,  Romish  priest  oF 
Bo'ulavogue,  commonly  called  Father  John,  n man 
of  mean  intellects,  and  a fanatic  in  religion;  l)ut  at 
the  same  time  eminently  qualihed  to  rouse  the  igno- 
rant multitude  to  tumult.  He  kindled  a fire  on  a hill 
called  Corrigrua,  as  a signal  for  his  associates  to  assem- 
ble, which  was  answered  by,  another  fire  on  an  emi- 
nence contiguous  to  his  own  house  at  Boulavogue. 
This  rising  was  communicated  to  the  garrison  at  En- 
niscorthy  by  a female  named  Piper,  the  daughter  of  a 
widow  whose  house  thehnsurgents  had  assaulted,  and 
from  which  slie  had  escaped  by  leaping  out  at  a win- 
dow, and  dying  to  Enniscorthy  on  liorseback.  The 
house  was  situated  at  a place  called  Tincurry,  about 
four  miles  from  Enniscorthy.  The  insurgents  wound- 
ed the  widow,  broke  the  arm  of  one  of  her  daughters, 
who  was  witl)  child,  and  slew  her  nephew^  a young, 
man  named  Candy, 

Murphy,  having  burned  some  protestant  houses, 
proceeded  to  a place  called  the  Harrow  ; where  he  en- 
gaged and  defeated  a party  of  the  Camolin  yeomen 
infantry,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Bookey,  who  w^as 
slain  In  the  commencement  of  the  actioji  while  advanc- 
ing before  his  men  to  harangue  the  insurgents.  This 
beginning  of  hostilities,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended,  brought  great  numbers  to  join  the  re- 
bels, so  that  on  the  succeeding  morning,  Whitsunday, 
[May  27.]  two  very  considerable  bodies  had  collected, 
one  on  the  hill  of  Oulart,  about  eleven  miles  to  the 
south  of  Wexford ; the  other  on  Kilthomas  hill,  an 
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inferior  ridge  of  Slyeeve  Bwee  mountain,  about  nine 
miles  westward  of  Gorey.  These  bodies  of  insurgents 
were  mixed  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.  Against  the  rebels  assembled  at  Oulart, 
commanded  by  father  John  Murphy  in  person,  was 
detached,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Foote,  one  hundred  and  ten  chosen  men  of  the  North 
Cork  militia.  On  the  advance  of  the  king’s  troops,  a 
party  descended  from  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  ap- 
parently with  intention  to  have  engaged  them.  These 
were  broken  and  dispersed  at  the  first  onset,  and  fled 
with  precipitation  to  the  northern  side  of  the  hill, 
whither  they  were  pursued  with  so  little  apprehension 
of  resistance,  that  no  rank  or  order  was  observed.  On 
reaching  the  northern  summit,  tliey  were  informed 
that  a considerable  body  of  cavalry  had  that  morning 
been  observed  approaching  the  hill,  in  the  direction 
whither  they  were  flying,  and  that  their  intention  was 
either  to  intercept  them  in  their  retreat,  or  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  infantry  in  a joint  attack.  As  they  were 
yet  so  unskilled  in  military  affairs  as  to  regard  an  at- 
tack from  cavalry  the  most  formidable  that  could  be 
made  upon  them,  and  as  Father  Murphy  exclaimed 
they  must  either  conquer  or  inevitably  perish,  they 
turned  again  upon  their  pursuers,  who  had  by  this 
time,  breathless  with  running,  nearly  gained  the  top. 
Only  about  three  hundred  of  the  rebels,  however, 
ventured  to  make  this  desperate  attack,  which  was  so 
sudden  and  impetuous,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
except  the  lieutenant-colonel,  a serjeant,  and  three 
privates,  were  killed  almost  in  an  instant,  including 
VoL.  11.  B 
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one  major,  one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  one 
ensign. 

The  body  of  cavalry,  for  fear  of  whom  the  insurgents 
were  driven  to  this  desperate  exertion  of  courage,  had 
that  morning  early  left  Gorey  with  intention  to  attack 
them  ; but  after  they  had  proceeded  about  thirteen 
miles,  the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy  was  such 
as  to  induce  them  to  retreat,  which  they  accomplished 
after  killing  some  unarmed  stragglers  and  several  old 
men  whom  they  found  in  the  houses.  They  were  ig- 
norant that  the  North  Cork  militia  had  that  morning 
marched  to  attack  the  same  body. 

Against  the  rebels  assembled  at  Kilthomas  hill,  con- 
sisting of  between  two  and  three  thousand  armed  men, 
besides  women,  children,  &c,  a body  of  about  three 
hundred  yeomen,  infantry  and  cavalry,  marched,  and 
were  more  successful  than  their  brethren  at  Oulart. 
The  infantry  of  this  little  army,  flanked  at  a consider- 
able distance  on  the  left  by  the  cavalry,  advanced  up 
the  hill  against  the  rebels,  who  w^ere  posted  on  the 
summit,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity;  and  the  insur- 
gents w^ere  so  panic-struck  by  a few  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, that  they  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  tlie  loss 
of  about  a hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  victors  also, 
in  the  course  of  seven  miles  march,  burned  two  catho- 
lic chapels', ‘ and  about  a hundred  cabins  and  farm- 
houses. 


Meantime  the  victorious  body  of  Oulart,  under 
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father  Murphy,  elated  with  their  success,  marched 
and  took  possession  of  Camolin,  a town  six  miles  west- 
ward of  Gorey,  whither  its  loyal  inhabitants  had  fled 
for  refuge.  The  whole  country  presented  the  most 
rueful  aspect  of  civil  warfare — houses  in  flames,  part 
fired  by  the  rebels,  and  part  by  the  military  ; while  the 
frighted  inhabitants  were  flying  in  all  quarters ; the 
protestants  to  the  towns,  the  Romanists  to  the  hills, 
or  to  join  the  rebel  parties  of  their  persuasion.  From 
Camolin,  the  rebels  advanced  to  Ferns,  two  miles  fur- 
ther, from  whence  the  loyalists  had  fled  to  Enniscorthy, 
six  miles  to  the  south.  On  the  same  morning  the  gar- 
rison of  Carnew,  nine  miles  from  Gorey,  consisting 
of  three  yeomanry  corps,  in  all  about  two  hundred 
men,  attacked  a large  body  of  rebels  who  were  prepar- 
ing to  assault  that  town,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
to  Ferns,  .with  the  loss  of  nine  killed  and  two  taken 
prisoners. 

Father  Murphy  found  himself  now  in  such  strength 
that  he  determined,  on  Monday  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  day  after  his  victory  at  Oulart,  to  hazard  an  at- 
tack on  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  which  was  garrison- 
ed by  about  three  hundred  men ; as  by  the  following 
return : — 

iS'orM  Cork  militia. 

, Capts»  Subs.  Sergs.  Drums.  R.  ^ F, 
Capt.  Snowe’s  company,  i 1 3 9 56 

Capt.  De  Courcy’s  do.  0 1 2 1 24 


T^tal  of  North  Cork, 


1 


5 


3 
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Return  of  the  garrison  continuedm 


Capts. 

Subs. 

Sergs. 

Drums. 

Brought  over  of  N.  Cork. 

1 

2 

5 

3 

so 

Ennisedrthy  infantry. 

Capt.  Pounden 

1 

2 

2 

1 

50 

Do.  supplementary. 

0 

1 

3 

0 , 

57 

Scarawalsh  infantry. 

Capt.  Cornock, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6o 

Enniscorthy  cavalry. 
Capt.  Richards, 

1 

2 

2 

Trump. 

1 

50 

— 

— 

Total 

4 

9 

15 

6 

297 

>—4 

r-  • 

f 

Officers  names. 

North  Cork — Captain  Snowe,  lieutenant  Bowen, 
ensign  Harman. 

Ennlscorthy  infantry  — Captain  Pounden,  lieute- 
nants Drury  and  Hunt. 

Supplementary — lieutenant  Pounden. 

Scarawalsh  infantry — Captain  Cornock,  lieutenants 
Carden  and  Rudd. 

Lieutenant  Spring  on  half-pay,  and  formerly  lieu- 
tenant of  the  sixty-third  regiment,  joined  the  troops 
a volunteer. 
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The  rebels,  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand, 
eight  hundred  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets, 
appeared  before  the  town  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Enniscorthy,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Slaney,  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge,  is  a 
market,  a post,  and  a borough  town.  The  market- 
house,  court-house,  and  principal  streets  are  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  north  are  two  suburbs  called 
Templeshannon  and  Drumgoold,  which  extend 
close  to  Vinegar  Hill,  a mountain  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  town  of  Wexford,  sixteen  from  Ross,  eigh- 
teen from  Gorey,  eight  from  Tahmon,  six  from  Ferns, 
and  ten  from  Newtown-Barry.  The  river  being  navi- 
gable with  the  tide,  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  contained  between  four  and  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  As  intelligence  had  been  received  at 
nine  o’clock  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  against  the 
town,  the  garrison  had  their  different  positions  and 
rallying  posts  immediately  assigned  them  by  captain 
Snowe,  as  commanding  officer.  The  North-Cork  were 
stationed  on  the  bridge ; the  Enniscorthy  cavalry  in 
the  street  leading  to  it  from  the  town  ; and  the  Ennis- 
corthy and  Scarawalsh  infantry  at  the  Duffreygate- 
hill  on  the  Carlow  road.  A considerable  guard  was 
also  posted  at  the  market-house,  where  the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  lodged ; and  another  guard  over 
some  suspicious  persons  confined  in  the  castle.  As 
the  rebels  approached  towards  the  Duffrey-gate,  in  a 
strong  column  of  about  a mile  in  length,  where  many 
avenues  led  into  the  town,  captains  Cornock  and 
Poundeii  led  their  yeomen  fbrward,  in  a line  about 
VoL.  II.  c 
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four  hundred  yards  from  the  gate;  on  which  the  ene- 
my halted  about  the  same  distance  from  them,  and 
parties  filed  off  about  half  a mile  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  main  body,  with  design  to  outflank  the  yeo- 
men, After  this  movement,  they  advanced  a few 
paces,  drove  a multitude  of  cattle  and  horses  against 
the  troops,  and  gave  a general  volley  from  right  to 
left;  so  effective  that  captain  Cornock,  and  lieutenants 
Hunt  and  Pounden,  were  wounded,  the  two  latter 
mortally;  and  several  privates  killed  and  wounded. 
The  yeomen  returned  the  fire  wnth  considerable  effect ; 
but  tlie  rebels  continued  to  advance,  firing  at  the 
same  time  with  such  precision,  that  lieutenant  Hunt, 
who  had  served  during  great  part  of  the  American 
war,  astonished  at  their  steadiness  and  celerity,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  before  experienced  so  heavy 
and  well  directed  a fire.  As  the  rebels  continued  to 
extend  their  wings,  the  yeomen  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  near  to  the  town,  where  they  dispatched  a mes- 
sage to  captain  Snowe,  who  defended  the  bridge,  to 
require  him  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.  That  gen- 
tleman immediately  marched  to  their  aid  with  the 
North  Cork  militia;  but  understanding  that  the  rebels 
were  moving  towards  the  bridge,  he  retreated  to  his 
former  station  in  order  to  defend  it : ordering  the  ca- 
valr}  to  cover  his  rear,  a large  body  of  the  enemy  hav- 
ing advanced  to  his  last  position.  These  captain  Ri- 
chards accordingly  charged  and  dispersed,  but  had 
nine  of  his  corps  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  six- 
teen horses  killed.  Captain  Snowe  arrived  at  the 
bridge  in  lime  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing. 
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Meantime  the  troops  at  the  Du^rey-^ate,  finding 
they  must  quickl}^  be  surrounded  by  the  long  extend- 
ed wings  of  the  enemy,  if  they  continued  to  hold  their 
position,  divided  themselves  into  small  parties;  and 
occupying  the  different  avenues  leading  into  the  town, 
defended  them  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  resolution ; though  the  streets  in  which  they 
fought  had  been  fired  by  some  of  the  disaffected  inha- 
bitants, in  order  to  annoy  them.  These  brave  men, 
however,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
market-house,  where  they  again  made  a stand.  The 
rebels  now  attempted  to  ford  the  river  in  many  places, 
but  were  galled  from  the  brdge,  which  had  become 
the  station  of  defence.  So  fluctuating  was  the  success 
of  the  day,  during  several  hours,  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  prevailing 
party,  had  alternately  displayed  the  orange  and  the 
green  ribbon.  At  length  the  rebels,  fording  the  river 
Lcth  above  .'ind  below  the  bridge,  some  of  them  up  to 
the  middle,  others  to  the  neck  in  w^ater,  entered  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  and  fired  it;  when  the  garri- 
son retreated  in  great  disorder  towards  Wexford,  four- 
teen miles  distant,  liaving  expended  the  whole  of  their 
ammunition,  though  they  had  repeatedly  filled  their 
pouches  from  the  militia  magazine.  An  instance  of 
intrepidity  displayed  by^  a yeoman,  we  deem  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  : a spent  ball  having  lodged  in  his 
neck,  he  had  it  extracted  by  the  assistance  of  an  offi- 
cer; and  calmly  charging  his  piece  with  it,  returned  it 
to  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  in  ihis  obstinate  engage- 
ment, lost  eighty-eight  men,  among  whom  were  cap- 
C 2 ' 
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tain  Pounden  of  the  supplemental^  yeomen,  lieute- 
nant Hunt  of  the  Enniscorthy  infantry,  and  lieute- 
nant Carden  of  the  Scarawalsh.  Besides  these,  many 
of  a large  body  of  loyalists  who  joined  the  troops  as 
volunteers,  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  swords,  fell 
in  the  action.  The  rebels  lost  about  three  hundred 
men.  As  many  of  the  protestant  inhabitants  as  had 
time  to  escape,  fled  in  distraction  to  Wexford,  which 
they  accomplished  with  difliculty.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  they  were  not  pursued.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  escape  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Handcock,  rector 
of  Kilcormuck,  and  his  family,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  loyalists. 
Mr  Handcock  had  personally  fought  in  defence  of  the 
town. 

Finding  that  we  could  no  longer  keep  our  ground, 
I rushed  singly  through  the  streets,  with  a blunder- 
buss  cocked,  and  presenting  it  at  every  person  who 
looked  at  me,  running  for  my  life,  but  witimut  the 
faintest  hope  of  saving  it,  or  that  of  my  family, 
yet  determined  to  share  their  fate;  and  with  great 
difficulty  getting  into  my  house,  locked  and  barri- 
‘‘  cadoed  by  the  affrighted  inmates,  I dragged  my 
**  wife  down  stairs  with  my  children,  just  as  they  sat 
in  her  sick  room  * ; and  observing  which  way  the 
fugitives  were  moving  out  of  the  town,  I forced 
them  along  with  the  tragical  cavalcade,  until  my 


^ She  lay-in  only  two  days  before. 
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wife,  overpowered  with  terror  and  the  heat  of  the 
‘‘  flames,  fell  on  a burning  pile  of  rubbish,  where,  un- 
able  myself,  from  fatigue,  to  raise  her,  she  woul  1 
‘‘  have  been  suffocated,  or  trampled  to  death,  ha  1 not 
a gallant  fellow  of  the  North-Cork  militia,  wounded, 
and  scarce  able  to  drag  his  legs  after  him,  assisted. 

“ me,  swearing  the  Munster  oath,  ‘ By  J s you 

did  not  forsake  us,  and  I will  not  desert  yon.*  The 
‘‘  poor  fellow  accordingly  stuck  by  us  till  we  arrived 
at  Wexford.  In  return  for  this,  having  got  my  wife 
and  children  behind  or  before  mounted  yeomen,  I 
procured  a horse  for  his  wife,  and  carried  his  mus- 
ket  as  far  as  I was  able.  When  we  came  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Wexford,  w^e  were  met  by  the  yeo- 
men  cavalry  of  it,  who  turned  out  on  hearing  our 
‘‘  disaster,  to  cover  our  retreat.” 

On  the  morning  after  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the 
town,  it  presented  a dreadful  scene  of  conflagration. 
Part  of  it  was  entirely  consiuiied ; and  in  part  the 
flames  were  spreading  with  the  greatest  fury.  Above 
four  hundred  dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  &c.  were 
thus  destroyed.  The  rebels,  after  having  formed  a 
camp  on  Vinegar  hill,  entrenched  it,  and  erected 
some  batteries,  stationed  a very  strong  garrison  in 
Enniscorthy,  and  placed  picquet  guards,  centinels, 
and  videts,  in  all  the  avenues  and  roads  leading  to  it 
for  some  miles  round  ; wiiich  were  relieved  every  day 
from  the  camp  on  the  hill.  The  church  of  Ennis- 
corthy having  been  stripped  by  the  victors,  they  con- 
veyed the  bell  to  their  camp,  where  it  was  employed 
C 3 
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for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  hours,  and  was  to  be 
rung  as  an  alarum  in  case  of  surprise.  An  old  wind- 
mill at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  converted  into  a prison 
for  loyalist  prisoners.  These  were  all  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  on  being  condemned,  were  led  to  the 
front  of  the  rebel  line,  where  they  were  either  shot  or 
piked  to  death.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth, 
the  rebels  executed  no  less  than  twenty-four  persons.^ 


CHAP.  Yll. 


The  town  of  Wexford,  whither  the  garrison  of  En- 
niscorthy  and  as  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  as 
could  make  their  escape,  had  retreated,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  alarm  and  consternation  since  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  especially  since 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Oulartby  father  Murphy,  on  the  twenty-seventh.  The 
gariison  had  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  giving  the 
enemy  battle  in  the  field,  and  confined  themselves  to 
making  every  preparation  for  a vigorous  defence. 
Amongst  other  measures  taken  for  this  purpose,  all  fires 
were  ordered  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  roofs  of  thatch- 
ed houses  to  be  stripped,  lest  those  inhabitants  who 
were  disaffected  should  assist  the  assailants  by  setting 
fire  to  the  town. 

In  consequence  of  a suspicion  of  treasonable  de- 
signs the  sheriff  and  others  had  resolved  to  apprehend 
Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  of  Bargycastle,  John 
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Henry  Colclougb,  of  Ballyteig,  and  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  park,  all  of  them  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  ; who  ^vere  accordingly  arrested 
on  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh,  by  captain 
Boyd,  of  the  Wexford  cavalry.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  Mr  Bo^d,  who  had  hopes  of  dispersing  the 
insurgents  without  either  giving  them  battle  or  mak- 
ing any  concession  in  their  favour,  or  wdio  concluded 
that  he  might  at  least  be  able  to  divert  their  attention 
and  to  retard  their  progress,  visited  these  three  gentle- 
men in  prison,  and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  rebel  camp  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
insurgents,  to  retire  to  their  respective  homes.  It  was 
agreed  that  Mr  Colclough  should  undertake  the 
mission,  provided  lie  w^as  allowed  to  take  Mr  Fitzge- 
rald with  him.  When  these  two  gentlemen  arrived 
at  the  camp,  the  rebels  were  in  a state  of  the  utmost 
distraction  ; being  undetermined  in  their  plan  of  ope- 
rations ; some  proposing  to  attack  Newtown-Barry, 
others  Ross,  others  Wexford,  many  to  remain  in 
their  present  post,  and  not  a few^  to  return  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  propert^^,  against  the  Orangemen. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  two  gentlemen  prisoners, 
jhow^ever,  as  they  termed  them,  the  divided  multitude 
collected  around  them  with  loud  shouts  of  joy  and 
welcome.  When  Mr  Colclough  had  delivered  his 
message,  which  was  treated  with  neglect,  he  retired 
to  put  himself  again  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  but  Mr  Fitzgerald  remained  with 
the  rebels,  and  that  evening  accompanied  them  to  a 
post  called  Three  Rocks,  the  termination  of  a long 
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ridge  called  Forth  Mountain,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Bargy  and  Forth  barronies.  As  Three 
Rocks  is  only  two  miles  and  a half  from  Wexford,  and 
as  they  were  now  fully  determined  to  attack  that  town, 
they  remained  there  during  the  night. 

Meantime  the  several  successful  operations  of  the  re- 
bels and  their  increasing  numbers,  had  spread  so  great 
an  alarm,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
two  hundred  of  the  Donegal  militia,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Max^Vell,  and  a six  pounder,  ar- 
rived in  Wexford  accompanied  by  colonel  Colville, 
captain  Young,  and  lieutenant  Sodon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  garrison,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  about  three  hun- 
dred men  ; the  Health f.cli  and  Enniscorthy  cavalry, 
captain  Ogle’s  infantry,  the  Enniscorthy  Infantry,  the 
Wexford  infantry  commanded  by  doctor  Jacob,  the 
Scarawalsh  infantry,  and  the  Wexford  and  Taghmon 
cavalry.  Colonel  Maxwell’s  reinforcement  not  being 
deemed  sufficient,  a letter  was  conveyed  to  general 
Fawcett  at  D uncannon-fort  from  the  mayor  of  Wex- 
ford, imploring  further  assistance,  by  a Mr  Sutton, 
who  returned  with  the  exhilerating  tidings,  that  the  ge- 
neral would  that  evening  commence  his  march  to 
Wexford  in  person,  and  bring  with  him  the  thirteenth 
regiment,  four  companies  of  the  Meath  militia,  and  a 
party  of  artillery,  with  two  howitzers.  Colonel  Max- 
well, on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  ; leaving  the 
five  passes,  which  lead  into  the  town,  guarded  by  the 
North  Cork  militia  and  yeomen,  took  post  with  his 
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men  on  the  follovvln^  moning  (^>fay  30),  on  the 
Windnuli-hill  above  th?  town,  with  intention  to  march 
against  the  enemy  on  the  arrival  of  general  Fawcett's 
reinforcement. 


That  general,  how^evcr,  unfortunately  for  the  royal 
cause,  advanced  no  fartlier  than  Taghmon,  seven  miles 
from  Wexford, from  whence  he  sent  forward  a detach- 
ment of  eighty-eight  men,  eighteen  of  whom  belong- 
ed to  the  ?irtillery,  with  the  two  howitzers,  the  wliole 
commanded  by  captain  Adams  of  the  North  Cork  mi- 
litia. The  general  w^as  unacquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rebels  at  Three  Rocks,  which  the  detach- 
ment was  obliged  to  pass  on  its  way  to  Wexford.  At 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Wexford,  the  detach- 
ment observed  ten  or  twelve  men  on  an  eminence,  and 
for  action.  As  there  w^as  no 
further  appearance  of  resistance,  the  detachment  again 
continued  its  march  ; but  at  Three  Rocks,  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  who,  raising  a 
white  flag,  and  uttering  loud  shouts,  cut  to  pieces 
nearly  the  whole  party,  together  with  captain  Adams. 
The  two  howitzers  and  a considerable  quantity  of  am- 
munition were  also  taken.  The  general,  on  intelli- 
gence of  this  disaster,  instead  of  making  any  attempt 
to  recover  the  howitzers,  fell  back  with  precipitation  on 
Duncannon,  from  whence  he  sent  lus  family  to  Eng- 
land, detaining  the  packet-boat  two  hours  for  that 
purpose. 


Meantime  intelligence  w^as  conveyed  to  colonel 
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M'Jxwell,  at  Wiaflmili  hill,  of  the  same  defeat  by  lieu- 
tenant Fairidoagb  of  the  Meath  militia,  and  lieutenant 
Birch  of  the  artillery,  who  had  with  ^reat  difliculty  es- 
caped the  slaughter.  That  gentleman,  who  could 
have  no  suspicion  of  general  Fawcett's  retreat,  instant- 
ly advanced  to  co-operate  in  the  attempt  he  naturally 
concluded  would  be  made  to  retake  the  howitzers. 
When  he  arrived  within  cannon-shot  of  the  insurgents, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  the  two  howitzers, 
which  they  had  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
which  they  used  with  a precision,  that  evinced  the 
management  of  skilful  ])ands.  After  discharging  his 
six  pounder  several  times  in  return,  the  colonel  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  Wexford,  there  being  no  ap- 
pearance of  general  Fawcett’s  array,  his  flank  being  ex- 
posed by  the  flight  of  the  Taghmon  cavalry,  and  the 
insurgents  having  made  a movement  to  surround  him. 
In  this  action  lieut.  colonel  Watson  was  killed,  and 
two  privates  wounded.  During  these  transactions,  the 
magnihcent  wooden  bridge  * of  Wexford  bad  been  set 
on  fire  by  the  disaffected,  perhaps  with  a view  to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  succours  from  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  or  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison, 
should  tlie  town  be  taken  by  the  rebels.  It  was  for- 


* This  bridge  vvhich  was  completed  in  February,  1795,  stands 
on  seventy-five  piers  of  pi!es,  of  six  uprights  each,  with  a diaw- 
br’dge  for  ve  sets  to  pass  througi,.  it  s one  thousand  five  Imii- 
dred  and  fi  ty-iour  feet  and  thirty-ioiir  broad  ; standing  in 

t .ve.ity  feet  of  water.  It  vvasbu.lt  by  a subscriptioa  of  £14,000. 
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tunately  recovered  from  the  flames  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants. 

On  the  return  of  Colonel  Maxwell  a council  of  war 
was  held,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  town 
be  evacuated,  as  untenable,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons : — 

I.  That  the  town  of  Wexford  is  so  situated  amidst 
surrounding  hills,  as  to  be  indefensible  against  a nu- 
merous enemy,  provided  with  cannon,  by  a garrison  of 
only  six  hundred  men. 

II.  That  many  disafiected  yeomen  had  strengthen- 
ed the  enemy,  and  weakened  the  garrison,  by  desert- 
ing to  the  rebels  ; and  that  a spirit  of  mutiny  and  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  appeared  amongst  the  military, 
wlio  were  dispirited  by  the  successes  of  the  rebels. 

ITT.  That  numbers  of  disaffected  persons  were 
within  the  town,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, ready  to  assist  the  rebels,  when  they  should  be- 
gin the  attack,  and  to  fire  at  the  garrison  from  the 
houses,  whilst  they  should  be  engaged  with  the  enemy 
in  defence  of  the  town. 

To  complete  the  dismay  and  distrust  of  the  garri- 
son, the  North  Cork  militia,  about  half  past  ten, 
had  deserted  their  post  near  the  barrack,  and  marched 
to  Duncannon,  in  which  retreat  they  were  joined  by 
captain  Cornock’s  yeomen  infantry.  On  all  these  ac- 
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counts  colonel  Maxwell  immediately  abandoned  the 
town,  sending  two  gentlemen  to  notify  the  evacuation 
to  the  rebels,  to  prevent  its  being  treated  as  if  taken  by 
storm,  and  began  to  retreat  to  the  fort  of  Duncannon, 
twenty-three  miles  distant,  in  such  confusion,  that,  if 
the  rebels  had  pursued,  which  was  strenuously  advised 
by  some  of  the  leaders,  nearly  the  whole  must  inevita- 
bly have  been  destr  oyed.  A great  many  loyal  inhabi- 
tants, ignorant  of  the  intended  evacuation,  which  was 
determined  on  and  executed  with  the  greatest  preci- 
pitation, were  left  in  the  power  of  the  rebels.  Many 
of  these  crowded  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
in  order  to  take  refuge  in  Britain  ; but  as  most  of 
the  vessels  were  manned  by  Romanists,  few  of  them 
effected  their  purpose,  the  ships  returning  to  the  har- 
bour when  the  town  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
rebels,  and  re-landing  the  people.  The  insurgents 
took  possession  of  Wexford  without  opposition,  to  which 
the  licentious  conduct  of  the  king’s  troops  in  their 
flight,  burning  cabins,  shooting  peasants,  and  com- 
mitting every  species  of  outrage,  sent  many  to  join 
their  standards. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford  v/ere, 
in  the  mean  time,  greatly  agitated,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  south.  As  the  judicious  and  liberal  Mr 
Gordon,  rector  of  Killegny,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
by  his  residence  in  that  disturbed  part  of  the  country, 
possessed  the  most  ample  means  of  information,  was 
even  witness  himself  to  several  of  those  scenes  which  he 
relates;  and  is  justly  esteemed  for  the  veracity,  can- 
VoL.  11.  D 
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dour,  and  impartiality  of  his  details,  we  shall  give  his 
pathetic  description  of  the  distresses  of  the  loyalists, 
in  and  about  Gorey  in  that  quarter,  in  his  own 
words  : — 

The  retreat  already  mentioned  of  the  yeoman  ca- 
valry from  Oulavt,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
May,  to  Gorey,  was  followed  by  great  numbers  of  the 
people  hastening  to  the  town  for  protection,  and  carry- 
ing what  they  could  of  their  effects  with  them  ; many, 
however,  through  terror  and  precipitation,  leaving  all 
behind.  As  Gorey  consisted  only  of  one  street  with 
a number  of  lanes,  was  garrisoned  by  no  more  than 
thirty  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  under  lieutenant 
Swayne,  and  a number  of  yeomen,  assisted  by  an  un- 
disciplined crowd,  some  of  whom  were  armed  only 
with  pikes,  to  abandon  the  town,  and  retreat  to  Ark- 
low,  nine  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low, was  at  first  resolved  ; but  afterwards  to  defend  the 
town  was  determined,  carts  and  waggons  being  drawn 
by  way  of  ramparts,  across  the  avenues  and  the  street, 
the  undisciplined  men  placed  at  the  windows  to  fire  on 
the  approaching  enemy,  and  the  disciplined  arranged 
about  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  the  evening  arrived 
a reinforcement  of  the  Antrim  militia,  under  lieule- 
nant  Elliot,  an  experienced  and  excellent  officer  ; but 
as  accounts  of  devastations  and  murders,  received  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  seemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  an  army  of  rebels,  the  apprehensions  of 
whom  were  rendered  far  more  terrible  by  the  news  of 
the  North  Cork  militia  slaughtered  at  Oulart,  orders 
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were  issued  to  abandon  the  town  and  retire  to  Ark- 
low,  at  five  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  May. 

‘‘  The  earl  of  Courtown  who  liad  resolved  to  defend 
Gorey,  if  possible,  and  who,  for  want  of  an  adequate 
force,  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  had  embodied  a 
troop  of  yeoman  cavalry  in  October,  of  the  year  179b, 
and  had  added  to  it  a body  of  infantry,  and  a consi- 
derable number  of  supplementary  men.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  troops  of  this  kind  had 
been  embodied,  subscriptions  had  been  raised,  and  a 
stock-purse  formed,  for  the  defraying  a variety  of 
extraordinary  expences  ; but  not  a farthing  w^as  con- 
tributed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gorey  to  assist  the  earl,  on  whom  was  throsvn  the 
whole  expence,  and  who  exerted  himself  with  an  un- 
common assiduity  and  activity.  As  he  had  performed 
much  in  the  providing  of  a force  to  obviate  or  suppress 
rebellion,  so  his  treatment  of  the  common  people,  by 
his  affable  manners,  had  been  always  such  as  was  best 
adapted  to  produce  content  in  the  lower  classes,  and 
prevent  a proneness  to  insurrection.  I consider  myself 
as  bound  in  strictness  of  justice  to  society,  thus  far  to 
represent  the  conduct  of  this  nobleman.  Doubtless, 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey  were  the 
last  and  least  violent  of  all  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, in  rising  against  the  established  authority; 
and  certainly  the  behaviour  of  the  Stopford  family 
in  that  neighbourhood,  toward  their  inferiors, 
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had  always  been  remarkably  conciliating*  and  hu- 
mane. 

As  the  order  to  retreat  was  very  sudden,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imagined  rapid  approach  of  a resistless  and 
ferocious  enemy,  a melancholy  scene  of  trepidation, 
confusion,  and  flight,  was  the  consequence  ; the  af- 
frighted crowd  of  people  running  in  all  directions  for 
their  horses,  harnessing  their  cars  and  placing  their 
families  on  them  with  precipitation,  and  escaping  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  the  town.  The  road  was  soon 
Ailed  to  a great  extent  with  a train  of  cars  loaded  with 
women  and  children,  accompanied  by  a multitude  on 
foot,  many  of  whom  were  women  with  infants  on  their 
backs.  The  weather  being  hot  and  dry,  the  cloud  of 
dust  raised  by  the  fugitive  multitude,  of  whom  1 with 
my  family  was  a part,  rendered  respiration  difficult. 
The  reception  we  found  at  Arklow  was  not  well  suited 
to  our  calamitous  condition.  Almost  fainting  with 
hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  want  of  sleep,  we  were 
denied  admittance  into  the  town,  by  orders  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  garrison,  captain  Rowan  of 
the  Antrim  regiment ; and  great  part  of  the  poorer  fu- 
gitives retiring,  took  refuge  that  day  and  night  under 
the  neighbouring  hedges  ; but  the  better  sort  after  a 
little  delay,  were  admitted,  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  towm  in  half  an  hour.  The  loyalists,  on  permission 
to  enter  Arklow,  were  obliged  to  deliver  their  arms  at 
the  gate  of  the  barrack  to  the  guard,  who  promised  to 
restore  them  ; but,  instead  of  this,  they  were  after- 
wards formed  into  a pile  in  the  yard  of  the  barrack  and 
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burned.  A man  named  Ta3dor,  clerk  of  Camolin 
church,  who  made  some  scruple  to  surrender  his  arms 
was  shot  by  the  guard.  After  our  admission,  our 
situation  was  not  so  comfortable  as  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, for  no  refreshment  could  be  procured  by  money 
for  men  or  horses,  and  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  in 
general  seemed  quite  hardened  against  us.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I found  very  humane  treatment.  Aker 
remaining  some  time  in  the  street,  my  family  were 
courteously  invited  by  a lady,  to  whom  we  were  to- 
tally unknown,  a Mrs  [lunte,  into  her  house,  where 
we  were  kindly  refreshed  with  food  and  drink  ; and 
a gentleman,  Mr  Joseph  Alford,  to  whom  we  were 
equally  unknown,  coming  accidently  where  we 
were,  insisted  on  our  going  to  his  house,  three  miles 
from  Arklow,  where  we  found  a number  of  refugees, 
all  of  whom  were  treated  with  the  most  humane  at- 
tention. 

**Gorey,  meantime,  was  in  a singular  predicament— * 
abandoned  by  the  loyalists,  while  the  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  fear  and  dubious  anxiety,  remained  closely 
shut  within  their  houses,  insomuch  that  all  was 
in  silence  and  solitude,  except  that  an  unprincipled 
female,  frantic  with  joy  at  the  flight  of  her  imagined 
enemies,  capered  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  the 
street  ; and  that  a pack  of  hounds  belonging  to  the  fu- 
gitive gentry,  expressed  their  feelings  on  the  occasion 
by  a hideous  and  mournful  yell  ; and  that  six  men 
who  had  been  that  morning,  though  unarmed,  taken 
prisoners,  shot  through  the  body  and  left  for  dead 
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the  street,  were  writhing  with  pain — one  of  whom  iii 
particular,  was  lyiog  against  a wall,  and,  though  un- 
able to  speak,  threatened  with  his  fist  a protestant  who 
had  run  back  into  the  town  for  something  which  he 
had  forgotten.  The  yeomen  returned  in  a few  hours 
to  Gorey,  but  immediately  retreated  again  to  Ark- 
low  ; and  one  of  them,  in  riding  through  the  former, 
met  with  a dangerous  accident  : — a quantity  of  gun- 
powder had  been  spilled  on  the  pavement  by  the 
militia  in  their  hasty  retreat,  which,  by  a spark  struck 
by  one  of  the  horses  shoes,  blew  up,  and  singed  both 
horse  and  man  in  a frightful  manner,  without,  however, 
any  fatal  effects.  As  the  rebels  had  bent  their  march 
toward  the  southern  parts,  Gorey  remained  unmolest- 
ed, though  destitute  of  defence.  Filled  as  it  was  with 
a variety  of  goods,  great  part  of  which  had  been  car- 
ried thither  for  safety  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  it 
presented  a tempting  object  of  depredation  ; but  the 
pilfering  of  the  lower  class  of  the  towns  people  was- 
prevented  by  the  better  sort  of  Romanist  inhabitants, 
who  formed  themselves  into  guards  to  protect  the 
houses  of  their  protestant  neighbours  ; and  when  a 
multitude  of  women  had  assembled  at  some  distance  to 
come  and  plunder  the  town,  they  dispersed  in  a fright 
on  the  receipt  of  fake  news  tliat  the  Ancient-British 
Regiment  of  cavalry  w^as  approaching.  At  length  John 
Hunter  Gowan,  Esq.  a magistrate  who  had  in  a most 
meritorious  and  successful  manner  exerted  himself  many 
3"ears  in  the  apprehending  and  prosecuting  of  robbers, 
and  had  been  partly  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a 
pension  from  goveniment  of  £100  a year,  collected  a 
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body  of  men  to  garrison  the  town.  On  the  thirtieth 
and  thirty-first  of  May,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fiio^itives  returned  from  Arklow  to  their  homes, 
and  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  who  had  abandoned 
Gorey  on  the  twenty-eighth,  resumed  their  station 
in  it.” 

The  insurgents  having  now  taken  possession  of  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  except  Ross  and  Dun- 
cannon  on  the  south  western  border,  began  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  the  north  also.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rebel  force  was  marched,  on  the  thirty-first 
of  May,  to  the  Three  Rocks,  and  there  formed  into 
three  divisions,  one  under  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Har- 
vey, (who  had  been  liberated  as  soon  as  the  royal  forces 
evacuated  Wexford,)  and  Father  Philp  Roche  of  Poul- 
pearsey,  destined  to  march  against  Ross,  another  un- 
der captain  Doyle  and  captain  Redmond  of  the  Queen’s 
County,  nephew  to  father  Edwaa*d  Redmond,  of 
Ferns,  who,  with  father  Kearns,  accompanied  this 
body  to  Vinegar  Hill,  destined  to  attack  the  beautiful 
little  tow'n  of  Bunclocly,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Newtown-barry,  situate  ten  miles  northward  of  Ennis- 
corthy  ; and  the  third  division  under  the  command  of' 
Anthony  Perry,  father  Murphy  of  Bailycannow,  and 
father  Murphy  of  Boullavogue  destined  to  march  against 
Gorey. 

Part  of  the  division  encamped  on  Vinegar-hill,  about 
five  thousand  men,  moved  to  the  attack  of  Newtown- 
barry  early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June.  The 
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garrison  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
King’s  county  militia,  with  two  battalion  guns,  com- 
manded by  colonel  L’Estrange  ; eighty  yeoman  in- 
fantry, sixty  Newtown-barry  cavalry,  under  captain 
Kerr,  twenty  of  the  fourth  dragoons  and  Carlow  cavalry, 
under  captain  Cornwall,  besides  volunteers,  in  all 
about  five  hundred  men.  The  rebels  advanced  in  two 
columns  ; one  on  each  side  of  the  Slaney  ; intelligence 
of  which  w as  conveyed  to  the  garrison  by  a reconnoi- 
tring party  under  captain  Kerr.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Slaney.  Among  the  leaders  oP  the 
enemy  was  Father  Kearns,  a man  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  of  undaunted  courage  and  ferocity.  The  attack 
was  begun  by  a heavy  fire  on  the  town  from  a brass  six 
pounder,  a howitzer,  and  some  swivel  guns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  practice  of  the  military  officers  en^ 
trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
whether  proceeding  from  want  of  courage  or  knowledge 
of  their  profession,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  colonel 
L’Estrange  abandoned  the  town  with  his  troops  ; and 
would  have  left  it,  an  easy  prey  to  the  rebels,  defend- 
ed only  by  a few  loyalists,  had  not  lieutenant-colonel 
Westnera  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  march  back 
again  for  its  defence.  The  rebels,  meantime,  by  no 
rnean^  suspicious  of  the  return  of  the  troops,  had  rush- 
ed in  confusion  into  the  town,  intent  upon  plunder 
and  devastation.  The  attack  of  the  colonel’s  men  was 
consequently  effective,  especially  as  he  was  preceded 
by  the  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rebels  were  routed 
with  the  slaughter  of  two  hundred  men  ; while  only 
two  of  the  loyalists  were  killed.  Had  the  rebels  sue- 
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ceeded  in  this  enterprise,  a communication  would  have 
been  opened  between  them  and  their  brethren  in  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

Not  till  after  the  engagement  was  concluded,  a rein-* 
forcemeat  arrived  from  Clonnegall,  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant,  under  command  of  lieutenant  Young,  of 
the  Donegal  militia,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march 
immediately  to  Newtown-barry  ; but  who  had  thought 
proper  to  delay  two  hours  in  the  execution  of  four  sus- 
picious persons,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  many  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  of 
lieutenant  Holmes  Justice,  an  officer  of  the  North 
Cork,  who  believed  the  sufferers  to  be  innocent.  Even 
after  this  heroic  executioner, whose  superior  discernment 
could  thus  detect  and  punish  guilt,  though  perhaps 
she  had  not  betrayed  herseii  by  a look,  word,  action, 
or  even  thought,  did  set  out,  he  chose  a circuitous 
route,  upwards  of  double  the  distance  of  the  straight 
road  ; which  brought  upon  him  the  ill-natured  reflec- 
tions of  many  persons,  doubtless  eminently  deficient 
in  that  prudence  so  necessary  in  hazardous  cases,  that 
the  lieutenant  was  neither  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the 
honour  of  a victory,  nor  willing  to  risk  his  person 
amidst  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a defeat.  To 
such  evil-minded  persons  this  redoubtable  lieutenant 
might  have  replied  in  the  words  of  Fingal  to  his  cele- 
brated son,  Osssian, 

Never  seek  the  battle,  nor  shun  it  when  it  comes.” 


Ossian’s  Poems. 
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This  gentleinan,  moreover,  distinguished  himself 
by  a super-abundant  care  of  the  soldiery  under 
his  command  ; having,  on  his  arrival  at  Clonnegall, 
not  only  insisted  that  his  men  should  be  comfortably 
situated  in  every  other  respect,  but  that  they  should 
be  accommodated  with  feather  heds^  for  which  pur^ 
pose  several  loyal  persons  were  turned  out  of  their  own 
beds  by  his  orders  1 To  the  remonstrances  of  other 
officers,  not  so  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  authority  as 
himself,  he  used  courageously  to  reply,  ‘‘  I am  com** 
manding  officer,  and  damn  the  croppies.”  After 
his  departure  to  Newtown-barfy,  this  gentleman  never 
returned  to  Clonnegall,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
town  remained  under  the  command  of  that  truly  te- 
spectable  officer,  lieutenant  Justice,  who  preserved  so 
strict  an  attention  to  discipline,  that,  though  Clonne- 
gall is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Carnew,  it  was  de- 
fended with  such  intrepidity  as  never  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  action  at  Newtown- 
barry,  two  cart  loads  of  ammunition,  &c.  were  taken » 

“ Hills  of  a commanding  prospect  w ere  always  cho- 
sen by  the  rebels  for  their  stations  or  posts.  These 
posts  they  termed  camps,  though  they  were  destitute 
of  tents,  except  a few  for  their  chiefs ; and  the  people 
remained  in  the  open  air  in  vast  multitudes,  men  and 
women  promiscuously,  some  lying  covered  with  blan- 
kets at  night,  and  some  without  other  covering  than 
the  clothes  which  they  wore  in  the  day.  This  mode  of 
warfare  was  favoured  by  an  uninterrupted  continuance 
of  dry  II nd  w'arin  w eather,  to  such  a length  of  time  as 
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is  very  unusual  in  Ireland  in  that  season,  or  any  season 
of  the  year.  This  was  regarded  by  the  rebels  as  a 
particular  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  favour; 
and  some  among  them  are  said  to  have  declared,  in  a 
prophetic  tone,  that  not  a drop  of  rain  was  to  fall  until 
they  should  be  masters  of  all  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  was  considered  by  the  fugitive  loyal- 
ists as  a merciful  favour  of  Heaven,  since  bad  weather 
must  have  miserably  augmented  their  distress,  and 
bave  caused  many  to  perish.  In  these  encampments 
or  stations,  among  such  crowds  of  riotous  undiscip- 
lined men,  under  no  regular  authority,  the  greatest 
disorder  must  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed.  Often 
when  a rebel  was  in  a sound  sleep  in  the  night,  he  was 
robbed  by  some  associate  of  his  gun,  or  some  other 
article  at  that  time  valuable  : to  sleep  flat  on  the  belly, 
with  the  hat  and  shoes  tied  under  the  breast,  for  the 
prevention  of  stealth,  was  a custom  with  many.  They 
were  in  nothing  more  irregular  than  in  the  cooking  of 
provisions,  many  of  them  cutting  pieces  at  random  out 
of  cattle  scarcely  dead,  without  waiting  to  flay  them, 
and  roasting  those  pieces  on  the  points  of  their  pikes, 
together  with  the  parts  of  the  hide  which  belonged  to 
them.  The  heads  of  the  cattle  were  seldom  eaten, 
but  generally  left  to  rot  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  so  were  often  large  parts  of  the  carcases,  after 
many  pieces  had  been  cut  from  them  : which  practice 
might  in  a short  time  have  caused  a pestilence. 

The  station  which  the  rebels  chose,  when  they  bent 
their  force  towards  Gorey,  was  the  hill  of  Corrigrua, 
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seven  miles  towards  the  south-west  from  that  town.  A 
body  of  above  a thousand,  some  say  four  thousand, 
detached  from  this  post,  took  possession  of  the  little 
village  of  Ballycannow,  four  miles  from  Gorey,  to  the 
south,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  June,  and  w^ere 
advancing  to  fix  their  station  on  the  hill  of  Ballvma- 
naan,  mid-way  between  the  above-named  village  and 
town,  when  they  were  met  near  the  village  by  the  gar- 
rison of  Gorey,  who  had  marched  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress. Having  returned  home  the  preceding  day  with 
my  family  from  Arklow,  I happened  to  be  at  that  time 
on  the  road  near  Gorey,  when  a man  on  the  top  of  a 
house  cried  out  to  me  that  all  the  country  to  the  south 
was  in  a blaze  ; for  straggling  parties  of  the  rebels  at- 
tending the  motions  of  the  main  body,  had  as  usual 
set  fire  to  many  houses.  I had  hardly  got  a view  of 
the  conflagration,  when  I heard  a discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  continued  some  time  without  intermis-; 
i-  sion.  Since  I have  learned  the  particulars  of  this  en- 
gagement, I consider  it,  though  small  and  unnoticed, 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  croppy  war. 

The  little  army  which  had  marched  from  Gorey 
on  this  occasion,  consisted  of  twenty  of  the  Antrim 
militia,  under  lieutenant  Elliot,  who  directed  the 
movements  of  the  whole ; twenty  of  the  North-Cork  ; 
about  fifty  yeoman  infantry,  including  supplementary 
men ; and  three  troops  of  yeoman  cavalry,  the  last  of 
whom,  I mean  all  the  cavalry,  were  useless  in  battle. 
As  the  rebels  had  not  procured  accurate  intelligence, 
and  as  troops  from  Dublin  had  been  some  days  ex- 
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pected,  the  cloud  of  dust,  excited  by  the  little  army 
of  Gorey,  caused  them  to  imagine  that  a formidable 
force  was  coming  against  them.  Under  this  persua- 
sion, they  disposed  not  themselves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, for  they  might  easily  have  surrounded  and  de- 
stroyed the  little  band  opposed  to  them.  They  at- 
tempted it  however  in  a disorderly  manner ; but  so 
regular  and  steady  a fire  was  maintained  by  the  mi- 
litia, particularly  the  Antrim,  that  the  half-disciplined 
supplementals  of  the  yeomen*  encouraged  thereby, 
behaved  with  equal  steadiness  *,  and  such  was  the  effect, 
that  the  rebels  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion  in  all  directions.  The  yeomen  ca- 
valry, notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from  lieute- 
nant Elliot,  delayed  too  long,  through  mistake  of  one 
of  their  officers,  to  pursue  the  runaways,  otherwise  a 
great  slaughter  might  have  been  made.  The  victori- 
ous band  advancing,  fired  some  houses  in  Ballycan- 
now,  and  spread  such  a terror,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  against  them  from  the  post  of  Corrigrua  ; so  that 
they  returned  safely  to  Gorey,  with  above  a hundred 
captive  horses  and  other  spoih 

In  this  engagement,  and  all  others  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion,  the  rebels  elevated  their  guns  too 
much  for  execution,  so  that  only  three  loyalists  were 
wounded,  none  killed.  The  number  of  slain  on  the 
opposite  side  was  probably  about  sixty,  perhaps  neai' 
a hundred.  Many  fine  horses,  which  the  routed  party 
was  obliged  to  leave  behind,  were  by  them  killed  or 
maimed,  that  they  might  be  rendered  useless.  The 
VoL.  II.  E 
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hardiness  and  agility  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
Irish  were  on  this,  and  other  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  rebellion,  very  remarkable.  Their  swiftness  of 
foot,  and  activity  in  passing  over  brooks  and  ditches, 
were  such  that  they  could  not  always  in  crossing  the 
fields  be  overtaken  by  horsemen ; and  with  so  much 
«trength  of  constitution  were  they  found  to  be  endued, 
that  to  kill  them  was  difficult,  many,  after  a multi- 
tude of  stabs,  not  expiring  till  their  necks  were  cut 
across.  In  fact,  the  number  of  persons  who  in  the  va- 
rious battles,  massacres,  and  skirmishes  of  this  war, 
were  shot  through  the  body,  and  recovered  of  their 
wounds,  has  greatly  surprised  me.  A small  occur- 
rence after  the  battle,  of  which  a son  of  mine  was  a 
witness,  may  help  to  illustrate  the  slate  of  the  country 
at  that  time: — Two  yeomen  coming  to  a brake  or 
clump  of  bushes,  and  observing  a small  motion  as  if 
some  persons  were  hiding  there,  one  of  them  fired 
into  it,  and  the  shot  was  answered  by  a most 
piteous  and  loud  screech  of  a child.  The  other  yeo- 
man was  then  urged  by  his  companion  to  fire ; but  he 
being  a gentleman,  and  less  ferocious,  instead  of  fir- 
ing, commanded  the  concealed  persons  to  appear 
when  a poor  w^oman  and  eight  children,  almost  naked, 
one  of  whom  was  severely  wounded,  came  trembling 
from  the  brake,  where  they  had  secreted  themselves 
for  safety. 

Disappointed  by  the  defeat  at  Ballycannow,  of 
taking  post  on  Ball}  manaan-hill  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  of  advancing  thence  to  Gorey  on  the  second,  the 
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reT)el  army  on  Corrigrua-hill  remained  in  that  station 
till  the  fourth.  Meantime  the  long  and  anxiously 
expected  army  under  major-general  Loftus  arrived  in 
Gorey.  The  sight  of  fifteen  hundred  fine  troops, 
with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  filled  every  loyal  breast 
with  confidence,  insomuch  that  not  a doubt  was  en- 
tertained of  the  immediate  and  total  dispersion  of  the 
rebels.  The  plan  was  to  march  the  army  in  two  divi- 
sions, by  two  different  roads,  to  the  post  of  Corri- 
grua,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  combined  forces, 
in  which  attack  they  expected  the  co-operation  of 
some  other  troops.  But  while  this  arrangement  was 
made,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  by  the  army,  the  rebels 
were  preparing  to  quit  Corrigrua,  and  to  march  to 
Gorey ; for  by  a letter  from  Gorey  to  a priest  named 
Philip  Roche,  then  in  bed  in  the  house  of  Richard 
Donovan,  esq.  of  Bally  more,  at  the  foot  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hill,  information  was  received  by  the  rebtJL 
chiefs,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  in- 
tended motions  of  the  army.  The  publicity  of  the 
adopted  plan  of  operations,  by  which  the  disaffected 
in  the  town  were  enabled  to  give  this  information  la 
the  enemy,  was  probably  occ  sioned  by  the  impru- 
dence of  colonel  Walpole,  who  claimed  an  indepen- 
dent and  discretionary  command.  Intelligence  of  the 
plan  of  the  rebels  march  was  carried  to  the  army  with 
the  most  eager  dispatch,  by  a respectable  farmer  cal- 
led Thomas  Dowling,  who  made  application  to  several 
officers,  all  of  whom  despised  his  information,  and 
some  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  if  he  should 
not  cease  his  nonsense,— The  army  began  its  march  in 
E 2 
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two  divisions,  according  to  the  above  plan,  about  the 
same  time  that  the  rebels  began  theirs  in  one  body. 
The  latter  were  met  nearly  mid-way  between  Gorey 
and  Corrigrua  by  the  division  under  colonel  Walpole 
— a gentleman  much  more  fit  for  the  place  of  a cour- 
tier than  that  of  a military  leader.  As  no  scouts  nor 
flanking  parties  were  employed  by  this  commander^ 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until 
he  actually  saw  them,  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards, 
aiclvancing  on  him  in  a place  called  Tubberneering, 
Walpole  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  courage. 
The  action  commenced  in  a confused  manner.  The 
rebels  poured  a tremendous  fire  from  the  fields  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  he  received  a ball  through 
the  head  in  a few  minutes.  His.  troops  fled  in  the  ut- 
most disorder,  leaving  their  cannon,  consisting  of  two 
six-pounders  and  a smaller  piece,  in  the  hands  of  the 
CoCmy.  They  Vv^re  pursued  as  far  as  Gorey,  in  their 
flight  through  which,  they  were  galled  by  a fire  of  guns 
from  some  of  the  houses,  where  some  rebels  had  taken 
their  station.  The  unfortunate  loyalists  of  Gorey, 
who  a few  minutes  before  had  thought  themselves  per- 
fectly secure,  fled,  as  many  as  could  escape,  to  Ark- 
low  with  the  routed  army,  leaving  all  their  effects  be- 
hind. 

“ While  Walpole’s  division  was  engaged  with  theene- 
my,  general  Loftus,  marching  by  a different  road, 
that  of  Ballycannow,  and  hearing  the  noise  of  battle, 
detached  seventy  men,  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
Antrim  militia,  across  the  fields  to  its  assistance.  This 
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body  was  intercepted  by  the  rebels,  who  were  in  pur«^ 
suit  of  the  routed  army,  and  almost  all  killed  or 
taken  ; and  as  near  forty  men  of  Walpole’s  division 
were  lost,  the  detriment  on  the  whole  amount  was 
considerable.  Meanwhile  the  general,  ignorant  of 
the  colonel’s  fate,  and  unable  to  bring  his  artillery 
across  the  fields,  continued  his  march  along  the  high- 
way, and  coming  round  by  a long  circuit  to  the  field 
of  battle,  was  at  last  made  acquainted  with  the  event. 
He  then  followed  the  march  of  the  rebels  towards 
Gore)^,  and  coming  within  view  of  them,  found  them 
posted  on  Gorey-hill,  a commanding  eminence,*  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  town  is  built.  Convinced  that  he 
could  neither  attack  them  in  their  post  with  any  pro- 
spect of  success,  nor  pass  by  them  into  the  town  with- 
out great  hazard,  he  retreated  to  Carnew,  and  in  his 
retreat  w^as  saluted  with  a fire  of  the  artillery  of  tlm 
rebels  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  whither  they  had,  hy 
strength  of  men,  drawn  the  cannon  taken  from  Wal- 
pole’s troops,  beside  some  piece.s  brought  from  AV ex- 
ford. Thinking  Carnew  an  unsafe  post,  though  the 
gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood  thought,  and  still 
think,  quite  otherwise,  as  he  was  there  at  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  effective  men,  he  abandoned  that  part 
of  the  country  to  the  rebels,  and  retreated  nine  miles 
farther,  to  the- town  of  Tuliow,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow.” 

Had  the  insurgents  followed  up  this  signal  advan- 
tage, and  proceeded  immediately  to  Arklow  and  AViek- 
low,  those  towns  must  inevitably  have  yielded  ts 
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their  victorious  arms ; and  thus  they  would  have  open- 
ed a passage  to  the  metropolis : — But  instead  of  acting 
on  this  occasion  with  that  celerity  so  necessary  in  their 
then  posture  of  affairs,  they  lost,  five  days  in  the 
plunder  of  Gorey  and  its  vicinity,  destroying  at  the 
same  time  the  church,  and  the  two  elegant  seats  of 
Messrs  Rams  at  Clonaltin  and  Ramsf©rt» 


CHAP.  VIH. 


The  body  of  rebels  under  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Har- 
vey, destined  to  attack  Ross,  -who  had  encamped  on 
Carrickbyrne-hill,  were  in  the  meantime  acquiring  a 
great  increase  6f  numbers.  They  continued  in  their 
encampment  four  days,  during  which  period  parties 
were  dispatched  throughout  the  adjacent  country  to 
bring  in  loyalists,  who  were  tried  by  a court-martial,. 
Several  of  these  were  executed  on  the  first  of  June> 
Others  were  imprisoned  in  the  house  and  barn  of  Mr 
King  of  Scullabogue  under  Carrickbyrne-hill. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  Harvey  moved  to  Corbet-* 
hill,  one  mile  from  Ross,  which  he  was  determined  to 
attack  with  his  whole  force  on  the  following  morning, 
leaving  at  Carrickbyrne  a strong  guard  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  auder  Father  John  Murphy.^  The  rebel 
force  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  about  twelve  hundred  effective 
men,  commanded  by  general  Johnson,  together  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeomen,  continued  under  arms 
all  night,  Aboift  four  in  the  morning,  Bagenal  Har- 
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vey,  confident  of  success,  but  at  the  sanie  time  eager 
to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  a Mr  Furlong  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  summon  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
This  gentleman  was  most  imprudently  shot ; a prac- 
tice, amongst  many  others  equally  laudable,  too  com- 
mon with  the  military  officers  during  the  rebellion. 
This,  of  all  their  actions,  however,  was  certainly  the 
most  culpable.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
on  the  right  or  wrong  principles  by  which  the  leaders 
of  rebellion  were  induced  to  take  arms  against  the  go- 
vernment, certainly  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
saying  that  persons  sent  with  proposals  from  them 
ought  to  have  been  held  sacred.  Loyalists,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  compel- 
led to  accompany  them,  were  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  escape  to  any  royal  troops,  which  they  might  of- 
ten have  done,  lest  tfiey  should  be  mistaken  for  rebel 
messengers,  and  put  to  death  before  they  could  make 
themselves  known.  For  the  same  reason  such  rebels 
as  might  be  inclined  to  return  to  their  allegiance  were 
withheld  from  taking  a step  so  salutary.  Besides, 
might  not  a whole  body  of  insurgents  by  communica- 
tions of  this  kind  have  offered  to  lay  down  their  arras  ? 
The  rebels,  also,  treated  in  this  manner,  must  have 
been  rendered  ‘doiibly  ferocious,  and  considering 
themselves  as  devoted  to  destruction  should  they  fail  in 
their  enterprise,  be  driven  by  desperation  to  retaliate 
with  signal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  loyalists  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  possession.  On 
the  person  of  Furlong  was  found  the  summons,  which 
was  couched  as  follows  : 
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Summons  to  the  Commander  of  the  Garrison  of  Ross* 

‘‘  Sir, — As  a friend  to  humanity,  I request  you  will 
surrender  the  town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces,  no  w 
assembled  against  that  town.  Y our  resis? ance  will  but 
provoke  rapine  and  plunder  to  the  ruin  of  the  most  in- 
nocent, Flushed  witli  victory,  the  Wexford  forces, 
now  innumerable  and  irresistible,  will  not  be  controul 
cd  if  they  meet  wiih  resistance.  To  prevent,  there- 
fore, the  total  ruin  of  all  property  in  the  town,  I urge 
you  to  a speedy  surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced 
to  in  a few  hours,  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are 
surrotinded  on  all  sides.  Your  answer  is  required  in 
four  hours.  Mr  Furlong  carries  this  letter,  and  will 
bring  the  answer. 

I am,  Sir, 

B.  B.  HARVEY, 

Camp  at  Covbet-liill,  half")  General,  commanding,  &c.  &c, 

past  three  o’clock,  morn-  > 
ing,  June  5,  179s.  J 

Harvey  had  formed  a plan  for  the  attack  on  three 
parts  of  the  town  at  once,  which  in  all  probability 
w ould  have  succeeded  if  put  in  execution.  After  dis- 
patching Furlong  with  the  summons,  however,  while 
he  was  busily  employed  in  arranging  the  troops  for  the 
assault,  a very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  out- 
posts of  the  garrison.  To  disperse  the  troops  who  gave 
this  annoyance,  he  ordered  one  Kelly,  a young  man  of 
the  most  intrepid  courage,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
•ffive  hundred  men  and  attack  them*  In  pursuance 
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of  this  orders  which  he  executed  with  precision,  he  was 
followed  in  a confused  manner  by  many  more  of  the 
insurgents  than  he  had  occasion  for.  These,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  main  body  after  driving  in  the  out- 
posts, as  they  had  been  ordered,  elated  with  success,, 
rushed  with  impetuosity  into  the  town,  drove  back  the 
cavalry  upon  the  infantry,  and  seemed  to  have  been  for 
sometime  complete  masters  of  it,  into  which,  follow- 
ing the  successful  career  of  their  companions,  crowds 
from  the  hill  entered  with  tremendous  shouts.  From 
an  idea  that  the^ctory  was  already  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  rebels,  several  officers  of  the  garrison  immediate- 
ly retreated  to  Waterford.  The  rebels  were  prevented 
from  penetrating  into  the  centre  of  the  town  by  the 
Dublin  aud  Donegal  militia,  stationed  at  the  market- 
house  and  a place  called  Fairgate,  where  they  firmly 
maintained  their  posts  ; while  general  Johnson  and  a 
merchant  named  M-Cormick,  a man  of  lofty  stature 
and  great  courage,  distinguished  during  the  whole  ac- 
tion in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  engagement  by  a brazen 
helmet,  and  who  had  served  some  time  in  the  army, 
were  labouring  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  rally  and 
animate  the  discomfited  troops,  who  had  fled  across 
the  river  to  the  Kilkenny  side.  They  were  again 
brought  back  to  action>  when  a most  desperate  engage- 
ment was  maintained,  with  the  greatest  resolution  on 
both  sides,  for  ten  hours.  The  rebels  had  already  fired 
a number  of  houses,  as  at  Enniscorthy,  and  were 
pushing  with  vigour  for  the  bridge.  General  Johnson 
on  this  planted  several  guns  at  the  lanes  leading  from 
Ghurch-lane  and  Nevill e-street,  and  one  at  the  old 
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Siarket-place  where  he  for  some  time  stationed  himself. 
These  did  dreadful  execution.  Whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down  at  once ; but  such  was  the  resolution 
of  the  assailants  that  fresh  men  constantly  presented 
themselves  with  renovated  ardour,  filling  up  the  gaps, 
end  seemingly,  by  approaching  within  a few  yards  of 
the  guns,  courting  the  fate  they  met  with.  One  man 
in  particular,  with  an  undaunted  courage  perhaps  ne- 
ver equalled,  rushed  forward,  clapped  his  hand  upon 
a cannon,  and  stuffing  into  her  his  hat  and  wig,  as  far 
as  his  arm  could  reach,  called  out  to  his  associates, 
“ Blood-and-ounds  ! come  on  boys  ! her  mouth  is 
stopt.  At  that  instant  the  gunner  applied  the 
match,  when  this  illiterate  and  unfortunate  hero  was 
blown  to  atoms.  Thrice  were  the  rebels  driven  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  as 
often,  rallied  by  their  leaders,  were  they  brought 
back  again,  recovering  some  ground  each  time.  °At 
length,  however,  they  ^ere  repulsed,  after  the  most 
obstinate  and  bloody  battle  during  the  course  of  the 
croppy  war.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  exceeded  one  thou- 
sand men.  That  of  the  military  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, among  whom  was  lord  Mouutjoy,  colonel  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  militia,  and  cornet  Ladwell  of  the 
5th  dragons.  General  Johnson  had  two  horses  killed 
tinder  him.  The  rebels  left  fourteen  swivel  guns  and 
four  cannon  on  ship  carriages  behind  them,  which  were 
taken  by  tlie  royal  army. 

Besides  the  irregular  manner  in  which  this  attack 

was  made  (Harvey’s  plan  being  totally  neglected),  per- 
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liaps  not  above  five  thousand  of  the  rebels  descended 
from  Corbet-hill  to  share  in  the  action  ; and  many, 
as  soon  as  the  engagmement  commenced,  fled  home, 
and  gave  exulting  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  day, 
which  they  fancied  was  inevitable.  An  artillery-man, 
a prisoner,  who  had  been  attached  to  one  of  the  rebel 
cannons,  was  ordered  to  level  her,  and  threatened  with 
death  should  he  not  do  properly  what  they  termed  his 
duty.  He  aimed  too  high,  which,  whether  he  acted, 
in  such  a situation,  properly  or  not,  was  instantly  re- 
warded with  death.  The  following  account,  though 
considerably  exaggerated,  given  by  a military  man,  of 
the  battle,  we  insert,  as  it  contains  a pretty  adequate 
idea  of  the  general  tumult  and  horror  of  the  scene. 

The  advanced  rebels  drove  before  them  a number 
of  cattle,  to  throw  our  army  into  confusion,  which  was 
in  some  measure  prevented,  by  a few  discharges  of  grape- 
shot.  The  action  commenced  by  the  4tb  flank  batta- 
lion ; indeed  such  a close  well-directed  fire  I never 
saw,  being  an  idle  spectator  for  upwards  of  two  hours 
and  a half.  About  seven  o’clock  the  army  began  to 
retreat  in  every  direction.  I commanded  a six-pounder 
field-piece.  The  rebels  came  pouring  into  the  town  like 
a flood,  and  human  blood  began  to  flow  down  the  streets. 
Though  hundreds  were  blown  to  pieces  by  our  grape- 
shot,  yet  thousands  behind  them,  being  intoxicated 
with  drinking  during  the  night,  and  void  of  fear,  rush- 
ed upon  us,  as  if  courting  their  fate.  The  cavalry 
were  now  ordered  to  make  a charge  through  them,  when 
a terrible  carnage  ensued ; they  were  cut  down  like 
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grass  ; but  the  pikemen  being  called  to  the  front,  and 
©ur  swords  being  too  short  to  reach  them,  obliged  our 
horse  to  retreat,  which  put  us  in  some  confusion.  We 
kept  up  the  action  till  about  half  past  eight ; which 
was  maintained  with  such  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  that 
it  was  doubtful  who  would  keep  the  field.  They  then 
began  to  burn  and  destroy  the  town,  it  was  on  fire  in 
many  places  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  By  this  time 
the  rebels  advanced  as  far  as  the  main-guard,  where 
there  was  a most  bloody  conflict,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  ship  guns  placed  in  the  street,  they  killed  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  beat  them  back  for  some 
time.  The  Dublin  county  regiment,  headed  by  their 
colonel,  made  another  attack  on  the  rebels ; the  action 
being  now  revived  in  all  quarters  of  the  town  with  dou- 
ble fury,  many  heroes  fell,  knd  among  them  the 
brave  Mountjoy,  which  so  exasperated  his  regiment, 
that  they  fought  like  furies^now  indeed  was  the  scene 
bloody.  Our  forces  the  third  time  being  overpowered, 
by  the  weight  of  such  a body  pouring  down  upon  us, 
we  retreated  beyond  the  bridge,  when  General  John- 
son came  galloping  up  crying  soldiers,  I will  lay 
my  bones  this  day  in  Ross,  will  you  let  me  lie 
alone 

^ Major  Vesey,  of  the  Dublin  county,  the  next  in 
command  to  Lord  Mountjoy,  led  his  men  over  the 
bridge  again,  exhorting  them  to  revenge,  for  the  loss 
of  their  colonel.  The  whole  brigade  (except  some  w ho 
fled  to  Waterford)  being  led  on  by  general  Johnson, 
(as  brave  a commander  as  ever  drew  a sword,)  were  de- 
Vo  L.  II.  ^ F 
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- termined  to  take  the  town,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Again  we  opened  a tremendous  fire  on  the  rebels, 
which  was  as  fiercely  returned.  We  re-took  the  can-* 
non  which  was  taken  from  the  king’s  forces  in  a for- 
mer engagement,  and  turned  them  on  the  rebels. 
The  gun  I commanded  beingcalled  to  the  main-guard, 
shocking  was  it  to  see  the  dreadful  carnage  that  was 
there,  it  continued  for  half  an  hour,  it  was  obstinate 
and  bloody  the  thundering.of  cannon,  shook  the  town, 
the  windows  were  shivered  in  pieces  with  the  dreadful 
concussion;  I believe  there  were  five  hundred  bodies 
lying  in  the  maiu-street.  The  rebels  were  so  despe- 
rate that  they  frequently  came  within  a few  yards  of 
, our  guns. 


* The  action  was  doubtful  from  four  in  the  morning, 
till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rebels  gave  way  in 
every  quarter,  and  shortly  after  fled  precipitately  in 
every  direction,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  provisions,  wine,  whiskey,  brandy,  &c. 
It  was  past  five  before  we  finally  routed  them; ; when 
they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Carrickbyrne.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  computed,  the  rebels  had  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  killed,  and  a great  number  wound- 
ed, and  a great  number  mortally.  I know  soldiers 
who  fired  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  of  ball-car- 
tridge, and  I fired  twent5’^-one  rounds  of  cannister- 
shot,  with  the  field-piece  I commanded.” 

On  the  morning  after  the  engagement  the  town  pre- 
’sented  amost  ludeous  spectacle.  Upwards  of  four 
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hundred  houses  were  consumed,  and  a multitude  of 
dead  bodies  were  lying  in  the  streets.  The  greater 
part  of  these  were  thrown  into  a gravel  pit  and  covered 
over,  or  precipitated  into  the  river,  where  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  tide. 

Had  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Ross,  the  whole  province  of  Munster  would 
have  risen  in  rebellion,  as  messengers  were  ready  to 
be  dispatched  from  Waterford,  to  summon  the  people 
of  the  south  to  appear  in  arms. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  June,  one  of 
the  rebels,  who  had  in  a cowardly  manner  fled  from 
the  battle  of  Ross,  came  galloping  to  Scullabogae, 
where  the  protestant  prisoners,  as ' already  observed, 
were  confined;  and  declaring  that  the  garrison  of 
Ross  were  massacring  the  catholics,  feigned  an  order 
from  general  Harvey  to  put  the  loyalists  to  death.  As 
John  Murphy,  who  commanded  the  guard,  wished  to 
save  the  prisoners,  he  strenuously  declared  that  not  a 
man  of  them  should  be  touched  without  written  orders 
from  tlie  general  himself.  About  an  hour  afterwards, 
another  rebel  arrived,  exclaiming  “ Our  friends  are 
‘‘  all  destroyed  at  Ross! — Murder  the  prisoners  1” 
Still  Murphy  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  injured. 
About  ten  o’clock,  however,  a third  arrived ; saying, 
“ The  priest  has  sent  orders  to  put  all  the  prisoners 
to  death.’*  On  this  the  guard  immediately  stripped 
off  their  coats,  considering  it  impiety  to  delay  a mo** 
meat  in  executing  the  sacredotal  mandate.  After  the 
F 2 
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usual  ceremony  of  crossing  and  blessing  themselves 
before  executions,  they  parted  into  two  divisons,  one 
X^roceeding  to  the  barn,  into  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  persons  had  been  crammed,  the  other  to 
Mr  King’s  house,  where  were  confined  thirty-seven 
persons,  who  were  shot  or  killed  by  pikes  before  the 
hall  door.  The  execrable  scene  which  took  place  at 
the  barn  was  horrible  beyond  description,  and  is  a me- 
lancholy example  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  religious 
bigotry,  and^n  intolerant  spirit  on  the  human  mind. 
The  executioners  having  mounted  the  walls  of  the 
barn  by  ladders,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  thatched 
roof,  the  miserable  prisoners  rushed  to  the  back  door, 
which  their  united  weight  burst  open.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  received  by  the  rebels,  who  pushed 
them  again  into  the  flames  with  their  pikes,  discharg- 
ed their  pieces  amongst  them,  and  introduced  at  the 
same  time  bundles  of  lighted  straw.  One  unfortunate 
woman,  widow  to  a North-Cork  militia-man  who  had 
been  slain  at  Oulai  t,  having  her  child  in  her  arms,, 
with  all  the  w retchedness  and  anxiety  of  a mother, 
wrapped  it  in  her  cloak  and  threw  it  among  the  rebels, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  they  would  respect  its  tender 
age.  An  inhuman  monster  stuck  it  on  his  pike,  and 
%vith  a diabolical  execration,  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 
Another  child  by  some  means  had  crept  out  of  the 
barn,  and  hiding  along  the  w-all  behind  the  door,  lay 
there  concealed  till  the  massacre  was  completed  : when 
at  length,  fatally  discovered,  it  was  pierced  through 
the  body,  and  expired  in  convulsions.  Twenty  wo- 
men and  children  in  all  were  inclosed  in  the  barn ; in 
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which  there  were  also  fifteen  Romanists,  one  of  whom 
was  father  Shallow’s  clerk.  On  the  ninth  of  June  the 
skeletons  were  cleared  out  of  the  barn,  thrown  into  a 
hole,  and  slightly  covered  with  sods. 

After  the  defeat  at  Ross,  Bagenal  Harvey  re-occu- 
pied, on  the  same  night,  his  former  station  on  Car- 
rickbyrne,  in  the  greatest  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  this  humane  leader  was 
shocked  by  intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Sculla- 
bogue,  and  of  the  other  atrocious  actions  of  the  rebels. 
To  put  a stop  if  possible  to  those  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings, he  immediately  issued  the  following  severe  pro- 
clamation 

General  Orders  issued  in  consequence  of  the  Defeat  at 
Ross,  and  the  Massacre  at  Scullabogue. 

At  a meeting  of  the  general  and  several  officers  of  tlie 
united  army  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  agreed  upon 

Resolved,  that  the  commander  in  chief  shall 
send  guards  to  certain  baronies,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  all  men  they  shall  find  loitering  and  delay- 
ing at  home  or  elsewhere ; and  if  any  resistance  be 
given  to  those  guards,  so  to  be  sent  by  the  co-ininand- 
ing  officer’s  orders,  it  is  onr  desire  and  orders,  that 
such  persons  so  giving  resistance  shall  be  liable  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  guards,  who  are  to  bear  a com- 
mission for  that  purpose  ; and  all  such  persons  fonud 
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to  be  so  loitering  and  delaying  at  home,  when  brought 
in  by  the  guards,  shall  be  tried  by  a court-martial, 
appointed  and  chosen  from  among  the  commanders  of 
all  the  different  corps,  and  be  punished  with  death. 

Resolved,  that  all  officers  shall  immediately  re- 
pair to  their  respective  quarters,  and  remain  with  their 
different  corps,  and  not  to  depart  therefrom  under 
pain  of  death ; unless  aiithorisled  to  quit  by  written 
orders  from  the  commander  in  chief  for  that  purpose. 

It  is*  also  ordered,  that  a guard  shall  be  kept  in 
the  rear  of  the  different  armies,  with  orders  to  shoot 
all  persons  who  shall  fly  or  desert  from  any  engage- 
ment; and  that  these  orders  shall  be  taken  notice  of 
by  all  officers  commanding  such  engagement. 

All  men  refusing  to  obey  their  superior  officers, 
to  be  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  punished  according 
to  their  sentence. 

It  is  also  ordered,  that  all  men  who  shall  attempt 
to  leave  their  respective  quarters,  when  they  have  been 
halted  by  the  commander  in  chief,  shall  suffer  death  ; 
unless  they  shall  have  leave  from  their  officers  for  so 
doing. 

‘‘  It  is  ordered  by  the  commander  in  chief,  that  all 
persons  who  liave  stolen  or  taken  away  any  horse  or 
Imrscs,  snail  immediately  bring  in  all  such  horses  to 
the  camp,  at  head-quarters ; otherwise  lor  any  horse 
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that  shall  be  seen  or  found  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  to  whom  he  does  not  belong,  that  person  shall, 
on  being  convicted  thereof,  suffer  death 

‘‘  And  any  goods  that  shall  have  been  plundered 
from  any  house,  if  not  brought  into  head-quarters,  or 
returned  immediately  to  the  houses  or  owners,  that 
all  persons  so  plundering  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  being 
convicted  thereof,  suffer  death, 

‘‘  It  is  also  resolved,  that  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  take  upon  them  to  kill  or  murder  any  person  or 
prisoner,  burn  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  from  the  commander  in 
chief,  shall  suffer  death. 

By  order  of 

B.  B.  Harvey,  Commander  in  chief, 
Francis  Breen,  Sec.  and  Adj, 
Head-q^sarters,  Carrickbuni  camp, 

June  6,  1793. 

With  the  same  laudable  intention  was  also  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

To  the  People  of  Ireland* 

Countrymen  and  fellow-soldiers  ! 

Your  patndfTc  exertions  in  the  cause  of  your 
country  have  hitherto  exceeded  your  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  in  a short  time  must  ultimately  be 
crowned  with  success.  Liberty  has  raised  her  droop- 
ing head  : thousands  daily  flock  to  her  standard  : the 
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voice  of  her  children  every  where  prevails.  Let  us 
then,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  return  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  a total  stop 
has  been  put  to  those  sanguinary  measures  which  of 
late  were  but  too  often  resorted  to  by  the  creatures  of 
government,  to  keep  the  people  in  slavery. 

‘‘  Nothing  now,  my  countrymen,  appears  necessary 
to  secure  the  conquests  you  have  so  bravely  won,  but 
an  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of  your  chiefs ; 
for  through  a want  of  proper  subordination  and  disci- 
pline, all  may  be  endangered. 

At  this  eventful  period,  all  Europe  must  admire, 
and  posterity  will  read  with  astonishment,  the  heroic 
acts  achieved  by  people  strangers  to  military  tactics, 
and  having  few  professional  commanders:  but  what 
power  can  resist  men  fighting  for  liberty ! 

In  the  moment  of  triumph,  ray  countrymen,  let 
not  your  victories  be  tarnished  with  any  wanton  act  of 
cruelty  Many  of  those  unfortunate  men  in  prison 
were  not  your  enemies  from  principle:  most  of  them 
compelled  by  necessity,  were  obliged  to  oppose  you: 
neither  let  a diderence  in  religious  sentiments  cause  a 
difference  among  the  people.  Recur  to  the  debates  in 
. the  Irish  house  of  lords  of  the  iqth  of  February  last : 
you  will  there  see  a patriotic  and  enlightened  protes- 
tant  bishop,  with  manly  eloquence,  pleading  for  ca- 
tholic emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform,  in  op- 
position to  the  haughty  arguments  of  the  lord  chan- 
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Gellor,  and  the  powerful  opposition  of  his  fellow- 
courtiers. 

To  promote  a union  of  brotherhood  and  affection 
among  our  countrymen  of  ail  religious  persuasions, 
has  been  our  principal  object : we  have  sworn  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  have  associated  for  this  laudable 
purpose,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  shake  our  reso- 
lution. 

To  my  protestiint  soldiers,  I feel  much  indebted 
for  their  gallant  behaviour  in  the  field,  where  they 
exhibited  signal  proofs  of  bravery  in  the  cause. 

Edward  Roche.’^ 

Juae  ytb,  I793v 

These  proclamations  bad  not  the  desired  effect;  and 
Harvey  appears  consequently  to  have  sunk  into  a state 
of  horror  and  dejection.  The  following  letter,  in  an- 
swer to  a request  from  Mr  Francis  Glascott,  for  his 
protection,  will  best  shew  the  state  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman’s  mind,  who  had  resigned  a command 
which  was  nothing  more  than  nominal,  and  afterwards 
retiring  to  Wexford,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council,  which  consisted  of  a few  leading  members  of 
the  lately-erected  re[)ubiic,  entrusted  with  the  regu- 
lation of  its  affairs : 

Dear  Sir, 

I received  your  letter;  but  what  to  do  for  you  [ 
know  not.  I from  my  heart  wish  to  protect  all  pro- 
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perty;  I can  scarce  protect  myself;  and  Indeed  my 
situation  is  much  to  be  pitied,  and  distressing  to  my* 
self.  I took  my  present  situation  in  hopes  of  doing 
good,  and  preventing  mischief ; my  trust  is  in  Provi- 
dence : 1 acted  always  an  honest  disinterested  part ; 
and  had  my  advice  been  taken  by  those  in  power,  the 
present  mischief  would  never  have  arisen.  If  I can 
retire  to  a private  station  again,  I will  immediately^ 
Mr  Tottenham’s  refusing  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  I 
sent  into  Ross,  who  was  madly  shot  by  the  soldiers, 
was  very  unfortunate:  it  has  set  the  people  mad  with 
rage,  and  there  is  no  restraining  them.  The  person  I 
sent  in  had  private  instructions  to  propose  a reconcili- 
ation; but  God  knows  where  this  business  will  end  ; 
but  end  how  it  will,  the  good  men  of  both  parties  will 
be  inevitably  ruined. 

I am,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

June  8,  1798.  B.  B.  Harvey.’* 

On  the  ninth  of  June,  the  rebel  camp  was  removed 
from  Carrickbyrne  to  Slyeeve-keelter,  a hill  which  rises 
over  the  river  of  Ross,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Nore  and  Barrow.  They  seem  to  have  taken 
this  post  with  a vie^  of  intercepting  the  navigation  of 
the  channel  between  Waterford,  Ross,  and  Duncan- 
non-fort,  in  which  they  partly  succeeded  ; for  though 
they  were  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  take  some  gun- 
boats, yet  they  compelled  several  small  vessels  to  sur- 
render ; in  one  of  which  was  a mail,  the  letters  and 
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’^aewspapers  in  which  contained  much  intelligence  con-* 
kerning  the  state  of  the  rett  of  the  kingdom.  At 
Syleeve-keelter,  father  Philip  Roche,  who  had  been  a 
leader  at  the  battle  of  Tubberneering,  was  tumultu- 
ously elected  commander  in  chief,  in  the  place  of 
Bagenal  Harvey.  Under  their  new  commander,  the 
rebel  army  again  moved,  and  occupied  the  hill  of 
Lacken,  where  they  formed  their  encampment  with 
much  more  regularity  than  usual,  and  erected  a num- 
ber of  tents  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers,  A 
detachment  was  sent  from  hence,  on  the  twelfth,  to 
attack  the  town  of  Borris,  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
twelve  miles  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
arras  and  ammunition,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  gar- 
rison with  the  loss  of  about  twenty  men.  The  garri- 
son, who  had  posted  themselves  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Cavenagh,  had  only  one  killed.  The  town  was  partly 
burned. 


CHAP, 


IX, 


IFDURING  the  five  days  the  rebels  were  encamped 
on  Gorey-^hill,  a number  of  atrocities  were  committed. 
They  then  began  to  think  they  had  wasted  too  much 
time,  knowing  that  if  they  could  gain  Arklow,  it 
would  open  a communication  with  the  Wicklow  and 
Kildare  rebels,  and  that  an  attack  might  be  made  on 
the  metropolis  soon  after;  they  therefore  resolved  to 
try  their  strength  on  that  town,  for  which  purpose 
messengers  were  sent  to  the  different  encampments  at 
Wexford  and  Vinegar-hill,  ordering  all  persons  to  re- 
pair to  the  camp  at  Gorey-hill  immediately. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  the  rebel  picquet  saw  a 
party  of  the  king’s  army  reconnoitering  at  Coolgreny, 
and  instantly  returned  with  information  that  the  king’s 
troops  were  advancing  against  the  town.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  prisoners,  twenty-one  in  number, 
were  ordered  to  be  murdered;  but  Bageual  Harvey’s 
proclamation  arrived  in  time  to  save  their  lives. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  the 
rebel  camp  was  crowded  from  all  quarters,  and 
masses  were  celebrated.  As  they  were  not  allowed  to 
murder  the  prisoners,  they  made  caps  of  brown  paper 
and  coarse  linen,  melted  pitch  and  besmeared  the  in- 
side of  them,  and  put  them  on  the  prisoner’s  heads. 

About  tw’elve  o’clock  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six  thousand,  of  whom  near  five  thousand 
were  ariiied  with  guns,  the  rest  v/ith  pikes,  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  marched  for  x\rklow,  under  the 
’Command  of  Anthony  Perry,  who  had  appointed  Es- 
mond Kyan  captain  of  the  artillery.  When  they  had 
arrived  within  two  miles  of  Arklow,  they  w^ere  ordered 
to  halt  by  one  of  their  olFicers.  Those  who  were  armed 
with  gnus,  were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  the  pike- 
men  were  placed  in  the  rear.  These  arrangements 
being  made,  and  the  plan  of  attack  agreed  upon,  they 
w^ere  ordered  to  advance;  but  they  evinced  the  most 
disorderly  disposition  imaginable;  for  their  officers 
were  obliged  to  drive  them  on  before  them,  and  in 
this  manner  they  proceeded  towards  Arklow. 

If  the  rebels  had  made  their  appear.^jce  two  days 
before,  they  would,  in  all  ]>robabiiity,  have  carried 
the  towm  ; but  fortunately  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
that  morning  by  the  Durham  fencibles,  a brave  and 
well-disciplined  regiment,  which  strengthened  it,  and 
quieted  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants. 


General  Needham,  tlie  commander  in  chief  of  the 
You  II.  G 
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garrison,  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  Mr  O’Neille 
in  Arklow,  where  he  had  ordered  a great  breakfast  for 
him  and  his  guests.  Two  officers  belonging  to  the 
Durham  regiment  happened  to  be  passing  by  the 
house,  and  were  mistaken  by  a servant,  and  informed 
that  breakfast  was  ready  for  them  and  their  associates. 
This  intelligence  being  communicated,  the  Durham 
officers  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  and  devour- 
ed the  whole  breakfast.  Captain  WaUington  remain- 
ing behind  the  rest,  assembled  about  him  the  drivers 
of  the  carriages  in  which  the  regiment  had  travelled 
from  Dublin,  to  pay  them  tlieir  dues.  The  general 
at  length  arrived  with  his  guests,  and  was  astonished 
when  he  found  his  lodgings  occupied  with  a crowd  of 
wrangling  coachmen  ; but  soon  being  informed  of  the 
fate  of  his  breakfast,  he  burst  into  a rage  and  drove 
out  the  intruders  with  such  fury,  that  they,  with  their 
paymaster,  tumbled  one  over  another  in  the  street,  in 
their  haste  to  escape. 

The  garrison  then  consisted  of  detachments  of  the 
fourth  and  hfth  dragoon  guards;  the  Ancient  British 
fencible  cavalry ; a small  detachment  of  the  Royal 
Irish  artillery  : tlie  Durham  fencible  infantry  ; the  Ca- 
van battalion  ; detachments  of  the  Armagh,  Antrim, 
North-Cork,  and  Londonderry  militia  ; the  North  and 
South  Arkiow  cavalry  ; tlie  Camolin,  Gorey,  Cool- 
greny,  and  Castletown  cavalry;  and  a number  of 
lo}alists  in  coloured  clothes,  making  in  the  whole  up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
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At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  rebels  were  advancing  towards  the 
town.  The  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
troops  repaired  to  their  different  stations,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  enem}v 

The  Cavan  battalion,  with  some  yeomen  infantry, 
nnder  colonel  Maxwell,  extended  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  to  the  Fishery  ; on  the  left  was  the  sea;  on 
the  right  the  Durham. regiment  was  drawn  in  front  of 
their  encampment,  with  two  field  pieces;  detach- 
ments of  the  Armagh  and  others  were  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  Durham  ; and  the  Antrim  with  other  de- 
tachments,and  all  the  loyalists  were  stationed  in  tlie 
barrack.  The  cavalry  were  placed  beyond  the  bridge, 
on  the  Dublin  road,. 

The  rebels  endeavoured  to  surround  the  army,  and 
by  that  means  to  have  overpowered  it  by  their  great 
superiority  of  numbers;  but  the  excellent  disposition 
of  the  king’s  forces,  sufficiently  convinced  them  of  the 
impracticability  of  that  measure.  When  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  charter  school,  captain  Elliot, 
who  was  posted  there,  retreated  into  the  town,  on 
which  the  rebels  drew  their  cannon  to  the  right,  on  an 
eminence  that  commands  the  town.  The  Dunbarton 
tencibles  were  then  ordered  out  in  front  of  the  Armagh, 
to  line  the  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
rebels  were  advancing,  A smart  lire  was  maintained 
between  the  Dunbartons  and  the  rebels  for  some  time, 
when  the  former  were  ordered  to  retreat  and  join  the 
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Armagh,  winch  they  accomplished.  The  rebels  thew 
set  fire  to  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  annoy  the 
army  with  the  smoke  ; hut  the  w ind  shifted  and  drove 
it  on  themselves.  On  the  retreat  being  sounded,  the 
rebels  pursued,  and  seilt  forth  most  dreadful  yells, 
and  one  of  their  officers,  waving  his  hat,  called  out, 
“ Come  on,  my  boys,  the  town  is  our  owm.^  At  that 
instant  his  horse  was  shot  and  himself  wounded,  on 
•which  he  fell  as  if  killed.  A short  time  after  he  was 
observed  by  some  of  the  soldiers  and  shot  dead.  Tlie 
rebels  followed  him,  but  on  receiving  a well-directed 
fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  they  fell  back  a con- 
siderable dislance..  They  then  extended  a long  line 
in  front  of  the  Durham  regiment,  but  in  a confused 
manner,  endeavouring  to  turn  their  left  flank;  but 
the  Durhains  keeping  up  a constant  and  well-directed 
fire,  they  were  unable  to  accoipplisb  it.  Some  of  the 
rebels,  armed  with  muskets,  getting  behind  hedges, 
annoyed  the  army  considerably,  and  tiieir  artiller:^ 
also  played  briskly  on  The  town  ; but  sergeant  Shep- 
herd of  the  Royal  Irish  artillery,  who  was  taken  priso- 
ner at  the  Three-rocks  and  comi^elled  to  serve  in  the 
rebel  army,  elevated  their  guns^so  high  that  the  balls 
fell  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  At  one  time  he 
loaded  with  grape-shot,  and  turning  the  gun  a little 
on  one  side,  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  rebels. 
One  of  their  officers  observing  this,  galloped  up  and 
would  have  instantly  killed  Shepherd,  had  not  Kyan,. 
the  captain  of  artillery,  interposed  and  insisted  that  it 
was  the  cannon  of  the  king’s  army  which  did  the  exe- 
cution. He  was  then  ordered  to  load  with  ball  and 
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batter  the  town  ; but  at  every  opportunity  lie  loaded 
with  grape-shot,  knowing  it  couKl  do  no  injury.  Two 
of  the  rebel  officers  then  rode  towards  the  town,  to 
observe  the  execution  of  the  cannon,  and  finding  that 
Shepherd  was  not  favouring  their  cause,  returned  and 
informed  Kyan  of  it,  on  which  he  levelled  the  cannon 
himself,  and  one  of  them  with  such  fatal  precision, 
that  the  ball  struck  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  Durham 
field-pieces,  shivered  it  to  atoms,  and  killed  four  men  : 
another  ball  struck  the  top  of  a house  in  the  town  and 
did  some  damage.  All  this  time  the  royal  army  was 
playing  upon  them  with  good  effect,  having  killed 
and  wounded  a considerable  nunibciv 

Another  body  of  the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  advanced  by  the  sea 
side ; but  in  that  quarter  they  were  received  with  great 
spirit  by  the  Ancient  British  fencible  cavalry,  under 
Sir  W.  VV.  Wynne,  who  made  a most  desperate  and 
successful  charge  upon  them.  They  then  proceeded 
in  great  force  to  a road  that  led  to  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  made  a desperate  effort  to  enter  it  in  that 
direction ; but  a sergeant  and  twelve  men  who  were 
stationed  in  the  market-house,  kept  up  so  constant 
and,  effectual  a fire  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
with  the  loss  of  many  men.  A body  of  them  also  at- 
tempted to  ford  the  river,  but  this  pass  was  well  de- 
fended, snd  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 

Father  Murphy,  of  Ballycannow,  was  not  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  having  stopped  at  Coolgrcny. 
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When  he  was  comin*^  to  the  attack,  he  met  a iminber 
of  rebels  retreating : driving  them  l)ack  again  to  the 
battle,  he  assured  them,  that  he  could  defeat  the  king^s 
army  even  with  the  dust  of  the  road-  When  he  came 
into  the  engagement,  he  shewed  the  rebels  some  mus- 
ket balls,  which  he  said  he  had  caught  in  his  hands^ 
as  they  flew  from  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Father 
Murphy,  ho\vever,  after  many  escapes,  fell  himself 
by  a cannon  shot,,  bis  Ijowels 'having  been  torn  ouL. 
whilst  waving  a standard  in  his  hand,,  and  encourag- 
ing his  men  to  press  forw  ard.  The  rebels  who  follow^- 
ed  him,  immediately  retreated  in  great  haste  from  that 
quarter,  exclaiming  as  they  went  along  that  tim 

priest  himself  was  down 

The  hottest  part  of  the  action  was  maintained  by 
the  Durham  fencibles,  commanded  by  colonel  Sker- 
ret,  to  whose  determined  bravery  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  this  victory.  Colonel  Maxwell  and  the  Ca- 
van battalion  also  acted  in  a most  spirited  manner,  as- 
did  also  the  whole  army  engaged  on  that  occasion. 

The  action  commenced  about  four  o’^clock  and  con- 
tinued till  half  past  eight,  when  they  retreated  in  con- 
fusion to  Gorey.  It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  pur- 
sue the  retreating  rebels,  as  it  was  then  the  close  of 
the  evening,  otherwise  it  is  most  probable  that  a great 
slaugliter  must  have  ensued.  The  military  stood  un- 
der arms  till  four  o’clock  next  morning,  when  they 
cast  entrenchments  round  the  camp,  and  remained  in 
full  expectation  of  another  attack. 
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The  loss  of  the  Durham  regiment  was  about  twenty 
privates  killed  and  wounded  : that  of  the  other  regi- 
ments was  very  trifling,  though  they  had  been  warmly 
engaged  for  a considerable  ti me- 
in this  important  action,,  the  principal  attempts  of 
the  enemy  were  directed  agaihst  the  Durliam  regi- 
ment ; and  it  was  to  the  excellent  discipline  and  steady 
valour  of  that  fine  body  of  men  on  that  day,  aided  by 
the  magnanimous  conduct  and  military  skill  of  their 
commander,  colonel  Skerret,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  indebted  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
hi  that  quarter.  General  Needham  had  wisely  giveiv 
discretionary  authority  to  colonel  Skerret  to  act  with, 
his  regiment  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, Intimidated  by  the  formidable  attacks  of  the 
rebels,  the  general,  at  one  period  of  the  action,  resolv- 
ed on  a retreat,  wliich  be  would  accordingly  have  put 
in  practice,  had  not  the  colonel,  when  addressed  on 
that  subject,  made  the  following  noble  reply  : “ We^ 
cannot  hope  for  victory  otherwise  than  by  preserving 
our  ranks;  if  we  break  all  is  lost;  and  from  the 
‘‘  spirit  whrcli  I have  seen  displayed  at  this  awful  crisis 
by  the  Durham  regiment,  J can  never  bear  the  idea 
of  its  giving  ground.”  Shortly  after  the  retreat  of 
the  rebels  commenced,  the  body  of  father  Murphy 
being  found,  lord  Mountnorris  ordered  the  head  to 
be  struck  off,  and  the  trunk  to  be  throwm  into  a burn- 
ing house,  exclaiming,  Let  Ills  body  go  where  his 
soul  is  It  is  an  unequivocal  proof  that  ferocity  was 
not  confined  to  the  rebels,  but  displayed  itself  indis- 
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erimiiiately  in  the  acts  of  them  and  the  loyalists,  that 
after  the  head  of  Murphy  was  struck  off',  several  of 
the  Ancient  British  fencibles  cut  open  his  body  and 
took  out  his  heart.  Afterwards,  while  the  body  lay 
roasting  on  a burning  beam  of  timber,  these  very  men 
received  the  dripping  fat  and  greased  their  boots  with 
it!  Captain  Holmes,-  of  the  Durham  regiment,  was 
not  ashamed  to  avow  in  the  presence  of  several  most 
respectable  persons,  that  he  had*  been  concerned  in 
this  most  scandalous  act  of  brutality,  and  that  he  had 
assisted  to  break  open  the  breast  with  an  axe  and  to 
cut  out  the  heart ! At  the  time  when  father  Murphy’s 
body  was  found,  the  following  journal,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  one  Bulger,  who  attended  father 
Murphy  of  BoulavoguCs  as  aid-de-camp,  was  also 
discovered  :> — 

Father  John  Murphy'' s journal ; found  hy  Captain 
Hugh  Moore. 

Saturday  night,  May  26,  at  6 A.  M.  17Q8. 

Began  the  republic  of  Ireland  in  Boulavogue,  m 
the  county  of  Wexford,  barony  of  Gorey  and  parish 
of  Kilcormuck,  commanded  by^  tiie  reverend  doctor 
Murpbyg  parish  priest  of  the  said  parish,  in  the  afore- 
said parish,  when  all  the  protestants  of  that  parish 
were  disarmed,  and  amongst  the  aforesaid,  a bigot, 
named  Thomas  Bookey,  who  lost  his  life  by  his  rash- 
ness. 


From  thence  came  to  Oulart,  a country  village 
adjoining,  when  the  republic  attacked  a minister’s 
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house  for  arms,  and  was  denied  of,  laid  siege  imme- 
diately to  it,  and  killed  him  and  alibis  forces;  the 
same  day  burned  bis  liouse  and  all  the  Orangemen’s 
bouses  in  that  and  all  the  adjoining  pariahts  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

“ The  same  day  a part  of  the  array,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  four  of  infantry  and  two  troops  of 
cavaliy,  attacked  the  republic  on  Oulart-hill,  when 
the  military  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  men,  and  the  republic  four  killed  ; 
and  then  \vent  to  a hill  called  Corrigrua,  where  the 
republic  encamped  that  niglit,  and  from  thence  w'ent 
to  a town  called  Camolin,  which  was  taken  without 
resistance,  and  the  same  day  took  another  town  and 
the  sate  of  a bishop*.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
same  day,  they  laid  siege  to  Enniscorthy,  when  they 
w ere  opposed  by  an  army  of  seven  hundred  men,  then 
they  were  forced  to  set  both  ends  of  the  town  on  fire^ 
and  then  took  tlie  town  in  the  space  of  ©ne  hour,  and 
then  encamped  on  a hill  near  the  town,  called  Vine- 
gar-hill,  wdiere  they  remained  that  night, 

Bryan  Bulger, 

Darby  Murphy,  liis  hand  and 
pen,  dated  this  26th  day  of 


* it  alludes  to  the  sept  of  the  bishop  of  Fems. 
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‘‘  Orange  men  are  men  that  formed  ailiance  to  kill 
and  destroy  all  the  catholics  of  this  kingdom. 

Caret  Lacey.’* 

28th.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,,  which  was  Whit- 
sun-Monday,  they  marched  towards  Wexford,  and 
eiicaniped  on  a hill  that  night  called  the  Mountain.” 


C H A P.  X. 


"^MNEGAll  Hill,  the  scene  of  so  much  slaughter, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels  above  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  loyalists  of  Ennicorthy 
and  the  surrounding  country  liad  been  in  a state  of 
almost  indescribable  horror.  They  were  every  where 
seized  ; a few  were  butchered  on  the  spot  where  they 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  th^  rebels  ; but  the 
greater  number  were  carried  to  the  camp  on  the  hill  ; 
where  upwards  of  four  hundred  received  sentence  by 
court-martial,  and  were  either  shot  or  destroyed  by 
pikes.  Some,  after  having  been  apparently  killed, 
recovered  strength  sufficient  to  endeavour  to  escape ; 
but  these  for  the  most  part  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  received  the  completion  of  their 
sufferings.  The  wonderful  preservation  of  one  man, 
however,  Charles  Davis,  of  Enniscorthy,  glazier,  ap- 
pears to  be  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  This  man, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  justly 
apprehensive  that  no  mercy  would  be  shewn  iiirn  as  a 
loyalist,  had  concealed  himself  in  a privy,  where  be 
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remained  some  days  without  any  othe^  food  than  the 
body  of  a cock,  which  had  accidentally  perched  on 
the  seat.  Impelled  by  the  cravings  of  nature,  how- 
ever, when  his  provisions  vvere  exhausted,  and  dis- 
gusted with  his  loathsome  abode,  he  at  length  ven- 
tured from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape.  He  was  seized  near  the  town,  conveyed 
to  Vinegar-hill,  and  received  the  sentence  of  a court- 
martial.  Being  led  out  to  suffer  death  pursuant  to 
bis  sentence,  he  was  shot  through  the  body  and  also 
through  one  of  the  arms.  As  these  wounds  were  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  extinguish  life,  be  received  seve- 
ral severe  thrusts  from  a pike  on  the  head,  without 
injuring  the  brain  ; and  was  then  thrown  into  a hole 
upon  his  back,  and  covered  over  with  earth  and  stones. 
Thus  consigned  to  an  untimely  grave,  the  unfortunate 
man  remaiiied  twelve  hours  in  a state  of  insensibility, 
during  which  period  his  dog,  a faithful  animal  tliat 
never  left  him,  had  scraped  the  covering  off  his  face, 
and  licked  it  clean  from  the  filth  and  blood.  Super- 
stition— ^baleful  superstition,  whicl),  maddened  by 
fanaticism,  tonjointly  with  political  animosity,  had 
caused  so  many  ruthless  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
desolation  in  this  unhappy  country,  was  the  means  of 
saving  this  man’s  existence.  He  returned  to  life,  his 
mind  disordered  by  his  sufferings,  and  dreaming  that 
he  was  about  to  be  murdered  by  pikemen,  pronounc- 
ing emphatically  the  name  of  father  Roche,  by  whose 
means  he  hoped  to  obtain  a protection.  Accidentally 
overheard  by  some  catholics  to  pronounce  tliat  sacred 
name,  they  believed  him  to  have  been  revivified  by 
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the  particular  favour  of  heaven,  that  by  being  mai3e 
a catholic  by  Roche,  his  soul  might  be  saved  from 
those  eternal  pains  which  they  believed  he  would  other- 
wise be  condemned  to  endure.  Thus  impressed,  they 
had  him  conveyed  to  a house  and  treated  with  such 
kindness  and  humanity,  that  he  rapidly  recovered, 
and  at  length  apparently  regained  his  perfect  health. 
This  instance  of  astonishing  strength  of  constitution 
was  by  no  means  singular  during  the  course  of  the 
rebellion.  The  surprising  recoveries  of  many  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  and  the  difficulty  that  was  almost 
invariably  found  of  putting  an  end  to  the  being  even 
of  ver}^  old  men,  may  be  worthy  of  an  inquiry  no  less 
■curious  than  interesting. 

At  length,  however,  lieutenant-general  Lake,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  royal  forces,  made  dispositions 
to  expel  the  rebels  from  this  hill  (as  we  have  already 
mentioned)  which  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  the 
insurgents  considered  it  impregnable.  The  troops 
destined  to  attack  it  amounted  in  all  to  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  effective  men,  together  with  a for- 
midable train  of  artillery,  and  were  arranged  in  co- 
lumns under  several  generals,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  hill  on  all  points  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  rebels:  a plan  of  attack  which,  if  it  had 
been  completely  executed,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  attended  either  wdth  the  complete  surren- 
dry  of  the  enemy,  or  with  such  a slaughter  as  to  have 
effectually  disabled  them  from  again  taking  the  field. 
But  this  well-concerted  attack  was  unfortunately  frus- 
VoL.  II.  H 
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trated  by  the  delay  of  general  Needham,  who  arrived 
not  at  his  post  till  after  the  engagement,  a circum- 
stance which,  together  with  several  others  of  a like 
nature,  and  his  late  arrival  to  the  breakfast  devoured 
by  the  Durham  officers*,  procured  him  the  appella- 
tion of  the  late  general  Needham.  Except  that  com- 
manded by  this  general,  the  different  columns  were 
at  their  respective  posts  when  the  attack  commenced, 
at  seven  in  the  mcrning  of  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
with  a brisk  discharge  of  cannon  and  mortars,  which 
was  kept  up,  together  with  that  of  the  small  arms  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  When  the  firing  commenced,  the 
iiosition  of  the  right  column  was  on  a rising  ground  at 
the  west  end  of  Enniscorthy,  having  Vinegar-hill  on 
the  east.  This  column,  covered  by  the  fire  of  its  own 
six-pounder,  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  vigorously 
attacked  the  insui  gents  posted  there,  who  had  advan- 
tageously placed  themselves  in  the  streets  and  houses. 
A party  of  the  troops  having  advanced  with  one  field- 
piece  opposite  to  the  court-house,  were  there  over- 
powered by  a numerous  body  of  pikemen,  who  rushed 
from  the  building,  and  took  possession  of  the  gun. 
^This  gun,  however,  was  shortly  after  re-taken  by  ano- 
ther division  of  the  king’s  troops,  with  considerable 
slaughter  of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  at  length  aban- 
doned the  town,  retreating  to  Vinegar-hill,  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  however,  had  been  cleared  by  the  cen- 
tral column,  which  Ivad  formed  on  a rising  ground  on 


» See  vol,  11,  p.  62. 
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the  north  side,  where  the  rebels  had  reared  a breast- 
work, before  they  could  reach  it,  and  their  friends 
finding  they  could  no  longer  keep  possession,  had  re- 
treated to  another  position  on  the  east  side,  called  the 
Lower  hill.  Having  displayed  the  royal  banners  on 
the  top  of  the  wind-mill,  in  place  of  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  the  king’s  troops  turned  thirteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  had  been  abandoned,  against  the  ene- 
my. By  the  fire  of  these,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
light  brigade,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  when 
the  cavalry  charged  and  put  them  completely  to  the 
rout.  The  slaughter  must  have  been  dreadful,  had 
not  general  Needham’s  post  been  left  open  for  their 
, escape,  through  which,  ludicrously  termed  Needham'' s 
Gap 9 most  of  them  fled  towards  Wexford.  The  re- 
bels lost  about  four  hundred  men,  among  whom  was 
father  Clinch  of  Enniscorthy,  all  their  cannon,  some 
ammunition,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  plun- 
der. The  loss  on  the  royal  side  was  very  trifling,  per- 
haps about  one  hundred  killed,  among  whom  was 
lieutenant  Sandys  of  the  Longford  militia.  Colonel 
King  of  the  Sligo  regiment,  colonel  Vesey  of  that  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  lord  Blaney,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Cole  were  among  the  wounded,  A great  many 
loyalists,  who  had  been  compelled  to  accompany  the 
rebels,  were  indiscriminately  slain  in  the  pursuit. 
Amongst  the  excesses  committed  by  the  king’s  troops 
on  the  recovery  of  Enniscorthy,  the  burning  of  a 
house  which  had  been  used  as  an  hospital,  in  which 
were  sixteen  of  the  insurgents  who,  by  wounds  or 
sickness  w^ere  incapable  of  making  their  escape,  is 
II  2 
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hardly  inferior  in  atrocity  to  the  massacre  at  Sculla- 
bogiie. 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  re-taken  on  the  same  day 
as  Enniscorthy.  The  rebel  army,  which  had  been  some 
time  encamped  on  Lacken-hili,  had  been  driven  from 
it  by  the  troops  under  general  Johnson,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  and  obliged  to  take  po^t  on  the  Three 
Rocks. 

The  brigade  under  major-general  Moore,  which 
consisted  of  the  second  flank  battalion,  two  companies 
of  the  sixtieth  regiment,  one  troop  of  Hompesch’s  hus- 
sars, and  a small  train  of  artillery,  took  a direction  to^ 
the  right  towards  Fooke’s  mill,  and  encamped  that 
night  on  the  lawn  of  Mr.  Henry  Sutton,  of  Long 
Grague.  The  encampment  was  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  protected  on  both  flanks  and  in  the  rear  by 
a thick  wood,  ont-buildings,  &c. 

The  following  morning  the  rebels  collected  all  their 
force,  and  marched  from  the  Three  Rocks  to  attack 
general  Moore’s  brigade  at  Long  Grague.  He  order- 
ed a strong  detachment,  under  the  command  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wilkinson,  to  patrole  towards  Tintern 
and  Clonrnines,  with  a view  to  scour  the  country,  and 
to  communicate  with  the  troops  which  general  Johnson 
had  ordered  to  join  him  from  Duncannoii-fort.  Colo- 
nel Wilkinson  returning  without  any  intelligence  of 
them,  and  despairing  of  their  arrival,  general  Moore 
began  his  march  to  Taghmon,  about  three  o’clock  in 
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the  afternoon.  The  rebels  were  greatly  reinforced  in 
their  march  from  the  Three  Rocks,  so  that  their  num- 
ber exceeded  six  thousand.  They  marched  on,  boast- 
ing of  their  strength,  and  expressing  a desire  to  be  up 
with  the  king’s  troops.  When  general  Moore  had  pro- 
ceeded about  half  a mile  on  his  road  to  Taghmon,  he 
perceived  the  rebels  advancing  towa1*ds  him.  The 
general  knowing  their  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
immediately  made  preparations  to  receive  them.  Hav- 
ing disposed  his  force  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  he 
sent  out  an  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  sixtieth  regiment  to  skirmish  with  them, 
whilst  a six-pounder  and  a howitzer  were  drawn  across 
the  road  to  Goff’s-bridge,  where  a few  light  infantry 
formed  on  each  side  of  them  under  colonel  Wilkinson. 
When  the  rebels  came  up  they  made  an  attack  on 
these  ; but  were  served  with  such  a tremendous  fire  of 
grape-shot  and  musketry,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  over  the  bridge  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  a great  body  of  them  moved  towards  the 
left  wing;  but.Majors  Aylmer  and  Daniel,  with  five 
companies  of  light  infantry  and  a six-pounder,  were 
detached  against  them.  The  sixtieth  regiment  finding 
no  opposition  in  front,  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
left,, and  attacked  the  body  of  rebels  that  was  attempt- 
ing to  turn  that  wing.  Here  the  engagement  was  very 
bloody.  The  rebels  confiding  in  their  numbers,  and 
being  so  well  armed  with  muskets  and  pikes,  they 
made  a most  obstinate  resistance.  General  Moore 
now  began  to  be  very  doubtful  who  would  keep  the 
field,  as  a great  part  of  his  army  could  not  come  into 
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the  action,  being  obliged  to  guard  the  ammunition  and 
baggage,  A party  of  rebels  observing  the  Hompesch’s 
hussars  coming  down,  with  their  green  uniform,  they^ 
thought  that  the  hussars  had  been  a party  of  their 
friends  coming  to  assist  them  ; but  were  soon  convinc-»^ 
ed  of  their  mistake,  for  they  immediately  made  a 
great  slaughter  amongst  them.  The  engagement  be- 
gan before  four  o’clock  and  continued  till  eight,  when 
the  rebels  began  to  disperse,  and  soon  after  the  great- 
est part  of  them  retreated  precipitately  towards  Ennis- 
corthy  and  Wexford. 

Thedoss  of  the  rebels  could  not  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, as  the  killed  lay  scattered  over  the  fields  for  a. 
considerable  extent ; but  it  must  have  been  very  great.. 
Had  the  situation  of  the  country  admitted  the  cavalry 
to  make  a charge  on  them  in  their  retreat,  a great 
number  more  would  have  been  killed. 

When  the  action  was  over,  general  Moore  con- 
sidered it  too  late  to  proceed  to  Taghmon,  and  there- 
fore took  post  for  the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
where  he  was  soon  after  reinforced  by  the  second  and 
twenty-ninth  regiments,  under  tlie  command  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  Here  we  shall  leave  them,  and  relate 
that  dreadful  event,  the  massacre  oa  the  bridge  of 
Wexford. 

A general  massacre  of  all  the  loyalist  prisoners  in 
Wexford  was  twice  atlempted  by  a bloody-minded 
fanatic  called  Thomas  Dixon  ; who  was  first  opposed 
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by  011^  Hore,  and  next  by  one  Scallion,  both  of  whom 
defied  him  to  single  combat,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  shew  himself  a man  before  a single  prisoner 
should  be  put  to  death.  He  however  would  not  re« 
linquish  his  bloody  design,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  the  protestants  were  informed  that  all  the  pri- 
soners would  be  put  to  death  the  following  day.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  morning,  Dixon,  mounted  on  a tall 
white  horse,  rode  up  to  the  prison  door,  and  swore 
that  not  a prisoner  should  be  alive  at  sun-set.  He 
then  rode  through  several  streets  repeating  the  same.. 
The  town  bell  was  soon  after  rung,  and  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  af^sembling  the  rebels 
to  join  those  at  Three  Rocks,  and  to  march  against 
the  army  under  general  Moore.  About  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Dixon  assembled  the  murdering 
band,  and  immediately  displayed  that  woeful  harbin- 
ger of  death,,  the  black  flag;  having  upon  one  side  a 
bloody  cross,  and  on  the  other  the  letters  M.  W.  S., 
inscribed  upon  it,  which  were  supposed  to  mean  mur-- 
der  without  sin.  After  having  made  a long  procession, 
through  the  tov/n,  they  fixed  the  flag  on  the  custom- 
house quay,,  near  the  bridge..  About  four  o’clock  tlm 
butchery  began:  the  prisoners  were  broug<iit  from  the 
gaol  and  the  prison-ship  by  a.  strong  guard  of  these, 
sanguinary  miscreants,  in  parties  of  from  ten  to  twenty,, 
preceded  by  the  black  flag,  to  the  bridge,  where  they 
were  piked  to  death  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty,  and  afterwards  thrown  inta  the  river, 
to  make  room  for  others.  While  they  were  thus  infa- 
mously employed,  a rebel  officer,  possessed  of  some 
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humanity,  went  to  Dr.  Caulfield,  the  popish  bishops 
who  was  then  drinking  wine  after  dinner,  and  believ- 
ing that  he  could  stop  the  massacre  sooner  than  any 
other  person,  earnestly  intreated  him  to  come  and  5ave 
the  prisoners.  The  bishop,  in  an  unconcerned  manner 
replied,  ‘‘  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  save  them,’’  and 
requested  the  captain  to  sit  down  and  take  a glass  of 
wine  with  him,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  ‘‘  the 
‘‘  people  must  be  gratified  1”  The  officer  refused  the 
bishop’s  invitation,  and  walked  away  filled  with  ab- 
horrence. All  this  time  the  inhuman  pikemen  were 
busily  employed  butchering  the  poor  protestants  on 
the  bridge;  some  they  would  perforate  in  places  net 
mortal,  to  increase  their  torture,  others  they  thrust 
their  pikes  into  the  body,  and  raising  it  up,  held  it 
suspended,  writhing  in  the  extreme  agony  of  pain, 
while  any  signs  of  life  remained,  and  exulted  in  the 
deed.  In  the  midst  of  this  diabolical  work,  general 
Edward  Roche,  came  galloping  to  the  bridge,  and 
ordered  them  to  beat  to  arms,  saying,  that  Vinegar- 
‘‘  hill  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  king’s  troops,  and 
‘‘  that  all  should  repair  to  the  camp,  as  reinforcements 
were  wanting.”  There  was  immediately  a cry  of 
To  camp ! to  camp  !”  and  the  rebels  ran  off  in  every 
direction.  The  bloody  scene  was  instantly  closed,  and 
three  of  the  prisoners  were  left  on  their  knees  on  the 
bridge,  who  were  so  much  stupified  with  terror  that 
they  did  not  make  the  least  effort  to  escape.  Soon 
after  some  of  the  rebel  guard  returned  to  the  bridge, 
and  conducted  the  prisoners  back  to  the  gaol;  shortly 
after,  the  bloody  monster,  Thomas  Dixon,  returned 
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and  ordered  ont  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  for  exe- 
cution, and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  market-house,  and  ordered 
a party  from  thence  to  the  bridge,  and  after  butcher- 
ing them,  they  returned  and  brought  out  ten  more, 
whom  they  also  most  barbarously  murdered.  They 
then  brought  out  eighteen,  and  while  they  were  mur- 
dering them,  Richard  Monk,  a rebel  officer,  came 
galloping  into  the  town  from  Vinegar-hill,  shouting, 
D — n your  souls,  you  vagabonds,  why  dont  you 
‘‘  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy  that  are  coming  in,  and 
not  be  murdering  the  prisoners  in  cold  blood  ?’^ 
Some  protestant  women  having  asked  him,  what 
‘‘  news?”  he  replied,  “ the  king’s  troops  are  encamp- 
“ ed  round  Vinegar-hill.”  He  then  proceeded  to- 
wards the  convent,  and  seeing  the  women  following 
him,  he  pulled  out  a pistol  and  swore  that  he  would 
blow  out  their  brains  if  they  came  any  farther.  Soon 
after,  father  Corrin  was  observed  running  towards  the 
bridge:  when  he  arrived  there,  they  had  murdered 
six  men,  out  of  the  last  party  that  was  conveyed  there. 
He  immediately  besought  them  to  spare  the  remain- 
der, and  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
prevailed  upon  them  ; for  after  using  all  the  argu- 
ments he  could,  with  no  effect,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  desired  them  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  prisoners  before  they  put  any  more  of  them  to 
death.  The  rebels  complied  with  this  request,  and 
after  he  had  got  them  in  the  attitude  of  devotion,  he 
said,  Now  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  your  souls,, 
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and  teach  you  to  shew  that  kindness  towards  them, 
“ which  you  expect  from  him  in  the  hour  of  death, 

and  in  the  day  of  judgment.”  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  prisoners  were  soon  after  conducted  to 
prison  by  the  guard,  who  swore  that  not  a protestaiit 
man,  woman,  or  child,  should  be  left  alive  in  the  town 
the  next  day. 

“ In  the  whole,  ninety-seven  of  the  prisoners  were 
deliberately  murdered,  and  all  the  protestants  would 
have  shared  a similar  fate,  had  it  not  been  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  king's  troops. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  army  under  general 
Moore.  Being  reinforced,  as  before  related,  the  ge- 
neral was  preparing  to  proceed  with  his  forces  to  Tagh- 
raon,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  June.  At 
this  time  the  rebels  in  Wexford  considered  themselves 
in  a very  critical  situation,  and  being  convinced  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the  town,  they 
liberated  lord  Kingsborough  and  the  other  officers 
who  were  prisoners  there,  and  requested  that  he 
would  be  their  mediator,  and  write  to  the  general  offi- 
cers to  spare  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford,  and  their 
property,  on  returning  to  their  allegiance.  To  this 
proposal  lord  Kingsborough  agreed,  on  condition  that 
he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  town.  The 
rebels  having  acceded  to  his  lordship’s  desire,  he  for- 
warded the  following  proposals,  made  by  them,  to 
general  Moore : 
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That  captain  M‘Manus  shall  proceed  from  Wex- 
ford towards  Oulart,  accompanied  by  Mr  E.  Hay,  ap- 
pointed by  the  inhabitants  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
to  inform  the  officer  commanding  the  king’s  troops, 
that  they  are  ready  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Wexford 
without  opposition,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return 
to  their  allegiance,^  provided  that  their  persons  and 
properties  are  guaranteed  by  the  commanding  officer ; 
and  that  they  will  use  every  influence  in  their  power  to 
induce  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  to  return  to 
their  allegiance  also.  These  terms  we  hope  captain 
M‘Manus  will  be  able  to  procure. — Signed  by  order  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wexford. 

Matthew  Keugh.” 

To  these  proposals  general  Moore  returned  no 
answer,  but  immediately  forw^arded  them  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  general  Lake,  and  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Taghmon,  he  directed  his  march  towards 
Wexford,  and  stationed  his  army^  within  two  miles  of 
that  town.  General  Lake  returned  the  following  an- 
swer to  the  proposals : — 

Enniscorthi/i  June  22,  1798. 

‘‘  Lieutenant-general  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any 
terms  offered  by  rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
While  they  continue  so,  he  must  use  the  force  in- 
trusted to  him,  with  the  utmost  energy  for  their  de- 
struction. To  the  deluded  multitude  he  promises 
pardon,  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands  their  lead- 
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ers,  surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning  with  sin- 
cerity to  their  alleigance. 

(Signed)  ««  G.  Lake.” 

Soon  after  captain  McManus  had  departed  with 
the  proposals,  the  rebel  leaders  desired  lord  Kings- 
borough  to  dispatch  a second  messenger,  lest  the 
king’s  troops  should  arrive  before  the  terms  had  been 
accepted.  He  accordingly  sent  ensign  Harman,  to 
request  the  general  to  encamp  at  Carrick-bridge,  be- 
fore he  advanced  into  the  town.  As  the  ensign  was 
proceeding  on  the  road,  he  was  met  by  father  Mur- 
phy, who  exclaimed  he  would  have  no  peace,”  and 
ordered  his  aid-de-camp  to  shoot  him  ; on  which  he 
drew  a pistol  and  shot  Harman  through  the  head. 

After  these  proposals  were  forwarded,  the  rebel 
general  Roche  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  go 
out  and  meet  the  army  ; but  all  his  intreaties  w^ere  in 
vain  ; for  when  captain  Boyd  of  the  Wexford  cavalry, 
and  a few  of  his  troop,  appeared,  the  rebels  fled  over 
the  bridge  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  minutes  the  streets  were  almost  clear.  On  the 
cry  of  “ The  army  is  come  1”  a number  of  wretches, 
sick  and  wounded,  ran  out  of  the  infirmary,  some  of 
them  without  clothes,  and  followed  their  associates ; 
the  greater  part  of  w hom  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Kilmuckridge,  and  the  rest  into  the  barony  of 
Forth. 

When  captain  Boyd  arrived,  and  found  that  the 
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rebels  had  evacuated  the  town,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gaol  to  see  the  surviving  prisoners,  who 
had  been  miserably  fed  for  some  time.  He  instantly 
set  them  at  liberty ; but  recommended  them  to  re- 
main in  prison,  until  after  the  king’s  troops  arrived, 
lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  rebels  and  put  to 
death.  Shortly  after  the  Queen’s  Royals  arrived  in 
the  most  regular  order,  not  a word  being  heard  in  all 
the^ ranks,  and  took  possession  of  the  garrison.  The 
joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  protestants  who 
were  doomed  to  death,  was  inexpressible.  Had  they 
arrived  a day  sooner,  the  massacre  upon  the  bridge 
would  have  been  prevented. 

General  Lake  entered  the  town  of  Wexford  in 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,  and  estab- 
lished his  staff  in  Keugh’s  house.  He  then  issued  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  all  the  rebel  leaders ; 
assuring  the  deluded  multitude,  that  such  as  would 
surrender  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  should  receive 
mercy  and  protection  : he  also  issued  general  orders 
that  no  person  should  be  put  to  death,  unless  be  had 
been  tried  and  condemned  by  a court-martial.  He 
forbid  any  inhabitant  or  other  person  being  molested, 
and  charged  the  soldiers  not  to  take  any  article  away 
from  any  person,  without  having  paid  for  it. 

The  victories  which  the  king’s  troops  had  gained 
at  Vinegar-hilt,  and  other  places,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Wexford,  so  dispirited  the  rebels,  that  numbers  of 
them  repaired  to  the  different  commanders  of  garri- 
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sons,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtained  pro- 
tections. 

A few  days  after  the  khig’s  troops  entered  Wex- 
ford, the  famous  rebel  general,  father  Roche,  was 
arrested,  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  executed  on 
the  bridge,  along  with  one  Fenelon,  and  some  others  ;* 
after  which  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  river. 
Roche  was  tall  and  very  corpulent,  and  so  heavy,  that 
when  he  w^as  suspended,  the  rope  broke  and  he  fell  to- 
the  ground  : on  recovering  a little,  he  said,  “ God’s 
blood  ! what  are  you  about  ? why  do  you  pull  my 
stock  so  tight  ?”  He  then  ascended  the  fatal  step 
a second  time,  and  was  launched  into  eternity. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Wexford  that  the 
rebels  were  defeated  at  Vinegar-hill,  Beauchamp  I3a- 
genal  Flarvey,  who  had  acted  as  commander  in  chief 
to  the  rebels,  made  bis  escape,  and  accompaiped  by 
Mr  John  Colclough,  fled  to  one  of  the  Saltee  islands,. 
about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  taking  with  them 
provisions,  w^ine,  spirits,  and  arms.  There  they  pur- 
posed remaining  until  a favourable  opportunity  offered 
for  getting  themselves'  conveyed  to  France.  Informa- 
tion having  been  received  by  government  where  they 
had  secreted  themselves,  a party  of  military  was  dis- 
patched in  pursuit  of  them,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
June,  who  landed  on  the  island  the  following  morn- 
ing. Soon  after  they  landed,  they  found  a chest  of 
j)late,  and  some  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  after 
a diligent  search,  discovered  them,  secreted  ia  a cave 
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aiul  disguised  as  peasants.  They  immediately  surren- 
dered their  arms^  came  forth,  and  were  conveyed  back 
to  \^"exford  the  next  morning.  Mr  Harvey’s  trial 
commenced  tlie  same  evening.  He  did  not  deny  his 
having  acted  as  commander  of  the  rebel  forces,  but 
endeavoured  to  extenuate,  by  sat  ing,  That  he  ac- 
cepted  the  command  to  prevent  much  greater  evils, 
which  would  accrue  from  its  falling  into  other  hands, 
and  with  the  hope  of  surrendering  that  command, 
one  day  or  other,  with  great  advantage  to  the  couii- 
try.”  He  had  no  counsel,  and  after  a trial  which 
lasted  near  eight  hours,  he  was  found  guilty — death; 
which  sentence  was  put  in  execution  on  the  morning 
of  the  t went} -eighth.  His  head  was  placed  on  the 
session  house,  and  his  body  throwm  into  the  river. 

?dr  Colclough  was  also  executed  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-eigiith,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river. 

Cornelius  Grogan  was  arrested  at  his  seat  in  Johns- 
town, and  on  his  trial  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he 
was  forced  to  act  as  commissary  to  the  rebel  army ; 
but  w^as  convicted  and  executed.  His  bead  wms  placed 
upon  the  court-house,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river. 

“ Matthew  Keugh,  who  acted  as  governor  of  Wex- 
ford, was  taken  prisoner,  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  executed.  His  head  w^as  also  placed  on 
the  session-house. 
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‘‘  Esmond  Kyan,  commander  of  the  rebel  artillery, 
was  also  taken  prisoner,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  ex- 
ecuted* * • 

Edward  Roche,  a rebel  general,  was  taken  priso- 
ner, tried,  sentenced  for' transportation,  and  was^sent 
to  Newgate,  with  some  other  convicts.  Before  the 
vessel  was  ready  to  convey  them  abroad,  he  died  sud- 
denly. 

Richard  Monk,  a rebel  captain,  received  a wound 
in  an  engagement,  and  was  proceeding  to  surrender 
himself  to  colonel  Maxwell,  at  Newtownbarry,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  some  yeomanry  and  shot. 

Thomas  Dixon,  wha  led  the  rebel  band  that  mur- 
dered the  prisoners  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  was^ 
noted  for  cruelty  and  cowardice.  His  wife  was,  if 
possible,  more  sanguinary  than  himself.  They  never 
could  be  found,  though  a great  reward  was  offered 
for  their  apprehension. 

In  the  whole,  sixty-six  persons  were  tried  by 
Gourt-inartial,  and  executed  at  Wexford. 

While  the  surviving  loyalists  in  Wexford  were  re- 
joicing at  their  deliverance^  a very  tragic  scene  was 
acted  in  Gorey.  On  the  departure  of  general  Need- 
ham from  the  latter  town  to  Vinegar-hill,  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  he  had  sent  an  express  to  captain 
Holmes,  of  the  Durham  regiment,,  who  commanded 
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ill  Arlclow,  ordering  him  to  dispatch  immediately  to 
<jrorey  that  part  of  the  Gorey  cavalry  who  remained  in 
Arkiow,  and  informing  him,  that  on  their  arrival  at 
their  place  of  destination,  they  should  find  an  officer 
to  command  them,  and  a large  force  with  which  they 
tvere  to  unite.  By  the  same  express  tlie  Gorey  infan- 
try w^ere  ordered  to  remain  in  Arkiow  ; but  these,  and 
the  refugee  inhabitants  of  Gorey,  Irearing  of  a large 
force  to  protect  their  town,  were  so  impatient  to  re- 
visit their  homes,  that  they  followed  the  cavalry  con- 
trary to  orders.  This  body  of  cavalr}",  amounting  to 
only  seventeen  in  number,  found  on  their  arrival  at 
Gorey,  to  their  astonishment,  not  an  officer  or  soldier. 
They,  however,  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  spoiir 
the  country  in  searcli  of  rebels,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  others  who  had  joined  them,  and  killed  about 
fifty  men  whom  they  found  in  their  houses,  or  strag- 
gling homei^^rd  from  the  rebel  army.  On  the  twenty- 
second,  a body  of  about  five  hundred  rebels,  under 
the  conduct  of  Perry,  retreating  from  Wexford,  and 
directing  their  march  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  re- 
ceived information  of  this  slaughter,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  party  committing  it.  They  instantly  ran 
ftilbspeed  to  the  town,  determined  on  vengeance.  On 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  lieutenant  Gordon,  a 
youth  of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  the  com- 
mand, marched  his  men  (consisting  of  fourteen  infan- 
try, beside  the  cavalry),  out  of  the  town  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  took  post  in  an  advantageous  position 
near  a place  called  Charlotte^grove,  where  they  fired 
some  voUies  on  the  rebels,  seven  of  whom  they  killed^ 
vfu  11.  K 
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but  finding  that  they  must  be  immediately  surrounded 
and  destroyed  if  they  should  attempt  to  maintain  their 
post,  they  retreated,  and  each  horseman  taking  a 
footman  behind  him,  fled  through  the  town  toward 
Arklow.  As  by  this  motion  the  refugees,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Arklow,  and  were  now  attempting  to 
escape  again  thither,  were  left  exposed  to  the  pursuit 
of  an  enraged  enemy,  the  officer  attempted  to  rally 
the  yeomen  on  the  road,  to  cover,  if  possible,  the 
fight  of  these  unfortunate  people  ; but  the  yeomen 
galloped  away  full  speed  to  Arklovr,  inr  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  and  the  refugees  were  slausrhtered 
along  the  road  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven  men,  be- 
side a few  who  were  left  for  dead,  but  afterwards  re- 
covered. No  women  or  children  were  injured,  as  the 
rebels,  who  professed  to  act  on  a plan  of  retaliation, 
found  on  inquiry  that  no  women  or  children  of  their 
party  had  been  hurt.  This  was  owing  to  the  huma- 
nity of  a young  gentleman  of  seventeen  years  of  age  in 
the  yeoman  cavalry,  who  had  by  his  remonstrances 
restrained  his  associates  from  violence  with  respect  to 
the  fair  sex.  In  the  action  of  this  day,  which  will  be 
long  remembered  in  Gorey  under  the' title  of  Bloodif 
Friday^  only  tliree  of  the  yeornan  infantry  were  killed, 
and  none  of  the  cavalry.  The  rebels  having  accom- 
pli^heil  their  purpose  of  revenge,  their  only  motive 
deviating  from  their  course  to  visit  Gorey,  lesum- 
ed,  after  a short  repast,  their  march  to  the  Wicklow 
niouiitains.’’ 

After  the  signal  advantages  gained  by  thinking’s 
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troops,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from  Wexford 
and  Enniscorthy,  those  of  the  latter  who  remained  in 
arms,  were  compelled  to  make  mountains  and  other 
devious  recesses  their  only  places  of  abode.  These 
seem  now  to  have  confined  themselves  merely  to  at- 
tempts to  prolong  the  war,  till  the  arrival  of  a French 
force  to  their  assistance,  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  royal  troops  by  rapid  movements  from  one  strong 
position  to  another. 

K ^ 
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The  rebel  eolumtis  wbieli  evacuated  Wexford , on 
the  twenty-second  cf  June  formed  a junction  in  the 
mountains  between  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Kil» 
Icenny,  where  they  continued  and  spread  desolation 
for  some  time,  burning  the  houses  of  protestants, 
and  murdering  such  of  the  occupiers  as  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  first  achievement  they  endeavoured  to 
X->erform,  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  Hacketstown,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  though  not  without  consider- 
able loss.  The  rebels  made  an  attack  upon  this  towil 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May;  but  were  defeated  by  the 
yeomen  and  a party  of  militia. 

The  column  of  rebels  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Perry,  father  Kearns,  Garret  Byrne,  and  William 
Byrne  of  Bailymaniis,  marched  to  Hacketstown  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  The  gar- 
rison of  that  town  consisted  of  fifty  of  the  Antrim 
militia,  lieutenant  Gardiner  ; fifty  of  the  Talbotstown 
cavalry,  captain  Hume ; twenty-four  Shilelah  cavalry. 
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lieutenants  Bradwell  and  Taylor  ; forty-six  ITackets- 
town  infantry,  captain  Hardy ; and  thirty  Coolatia 
infantry,  captain  Chamney.  This  little  army  marched 
a short  distance  out  of  town,  at  six  o’^c:lock  in  the 
morning  of  the  twentj  -fifth  of  June,  to  meet  the  re-» 
bels,  who  were  upwards  of  four  thousand  strong-  Be- 
fore they  had  advahced  far,  they  perceived  the  enemjv 
who  immediately  began  to  file  off  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  this- tnanoeuvre,  the  cavalry  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  the  Cloninore  road,  and  could  not  return 
to  assist  in  defending  the  town-  In  this  retreat  cap- 
tain Hardy  and  four  men  were  killed.  The  infantry 
were  also  obliged  to  retreat,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them  took  post  in  the  barrack,  and  the  re- 
mainder defended  the  front. 

A clergyman  of  the  name  of  Magee,  and  nine  pro- 
testants,  took  their  station  in  a house  which  command- 
ed the  principal  street,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the 
last  extremity*  Mr.  Magee’s  family,  all  the  protes- 
tant  women  of  the  town,  and  even  the  wife  of  the  re- 
bel general  Byrne,  took  refuge  in  this  house;  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  barricaded,^  four  men  placed 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  it  from  being  fired,  and  five  in 
the  front,  partly -for  it^  defence,  and  partly  to  cover 
the  adjoining  barrack,  which  being  a, thatched  build- 
ing, could  not  be  defended  by  the  troops  inside. 

Soon  after  this,  the  town  was  completely  surrounded 
by  an  immense  body  of  pikemen,  who  immediately 
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fired  it  in  many  different  places,  while  upwards  of  a 
tliousand  men  poured  upon  it  a heavy  fire  of  miisketry- 
In  two  hours,  the  whole  of  tl)e  town  was  in  flames, 
except  the  barrack  and  two  other  houses  ; one  of  wdiich 
contained  the  brave  little  garrison  already  mentioned. 
The  rebels  finding  they  could  not  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  barrack,  without  possession  of  Mr  Magee's 
house,  which  flanked  the  back  part  of  it,  they  relin- 
quished the  former,  and  approached  the  latter  in  great 
force.  With  colours  flying,- and  sounding  their  bugle 
horns,  they  pushed  carts  before  them  on  which  were 
placed  feather-bed&,  to  cover  the  attack,  aod  seemed 
determined  to  conquer  or  die  ; but  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  leaving  behind 
them  twenty-eight  men  killed.  Behind  the  house, 
next  dajr,  were  found  fifty  dead  bodies  of  pikenaen, 
and  thirty  more  covered  with  clay.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  that  gallant  handful  of  men  to  have 
defended  themselves  for  want  of  ammunition,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  a wounded  officer,  who 
sat  behind  a pier  between  two  windows  making  car- 
tridges ; while  his  wife,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  her 
life,  continued  to  distribute  refreshments  to  the  be- 
sieged during  their  fatiguing  and  dangerous  service; 
and  when  their  stock  of  balls  w^as  exhausted,  she  melt- 
ed pewter  plates,  and  with  her  own  hands  cast  them 
into  bullets,  which  her  husband  made  up  into  car- 
tridges. 

The  engagement  continued  till  near  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  rebels  drew  off  their  force  in 
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a regular  manner,  taking  ivith  them  several  cart  loads 
of  killed  and  wounded;  though  many  of  them  were 
thiow'n  into  the  uurning  houses  and  consumed,  so 
that  upon  the  whole  not  less  than  two  hundred  of 
them  must  have  beeii  destroyed. 

From  the  total  want  of  shelter,  as  well  as  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  and  being  apprehensive  of  a fresh 
attack,  the  army  resolved  to  retreat  to  Tullow  the 
same  evening,  having  only  eleven  men  killed  and  fif- 
teen wounded.  The  rebels  returned  in  the  night  and 
burnt  the  barracks  and  stores,  and  destroyed  the 
houses  belonging  to  loyalists  for  some  miles  round. 

As  that  column  of  rebels  still  continued  to  infest 
the  country  near  Gorey,  a detachment  of  the  Tinna- 
hely  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  captain  Gowen, 
^as  sent  to  reconnoitre  towards  Monyseed.  He  saw  the 
rebels  near  that  town,  in  great  force,  having  received 
considerable  reinforcements  after  their  flight  from 
% inegar-hiM.  Captain  Gowen  immediately  sent  an 
express  to  general  Needham,  who  ordered  out  colonel 
Rulcston,  of  the  Antient  Britons,  with  detachments 
of  that  regiment,  the  fourth  and  fifth  dragoons,  the' 
•oiej,  Wingfield,  and  Ballaghkeen  cavalrv.  As  the 
patrole  advanced,  they  were  informed  that'the  rebels 
were  near  Ballyellis,  and  that  they  were  in  great  want 
o.  ammunition.  The  colonel  then  said  he  would  put 
tiem  all  to  the  sword,  and  making  all  sneed,  he  per- 
ceived them  coming  along  the  side  of  Kilcavan-hill. 

hen  the  rebels  saw  the  cavalry  advancing  in  so  rapid 
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and  incautious  a manner,  they  immediately  left  the 
road  and  lay  down  under  cover  of  the  hedges,  leaving 
all  their  horses,  baggage-carts  and  wounded,  which 
they  brought  from  the  battle  of  Hacketstown,  in  the 
road.  Here  they  lay  till  the  cavalry  came  up  in  full 
speed,  on  which  the  rebels  opened  a most  tremendous 
fire  of  musketry  on  them  ; and  being  securely  shel- 
tered, the  cavalry  could  do  no  execution,  and  were 
obliged  to  gallop,  stooping  under  cover  of  the  hedges  ; 
and  not  being  cautious  enough  to  avoid  the  carts  in 
the  road,  rode  against  some  of  them  and  were  over- 
thrown: those  behind  pressing  forward,  and  being  also 
obi  iged  to  stoop,  could  not  see  them  in  time  to  stop, 
therefore  tumbled  one  over  another,  horse  over  horse, 
^^hllst  some  of  the  horses  feet  got  entangled  in  the 
carts,  so  that  the  road  was  strewed  with  men  and 
horses  plunging  and  tumbling  about.  The  rebels, 
taking  advantage  or  this  oonfnsion,  rushed  on  them, 
piked’  and  shot  tvs^enty-five  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
eleven  of  the  fifth  dragoons,  six  Gorey  cavalry,  two 
BallaglAeehe  cavalry,  and  two  loyalists  who  went  out 
,wdth  the  patrole,  and  wounded  many  others.  The 
remainder  esca[>€d  and  passed  on  through  Carnew, 
took  another  route  and  arrived  safely  at  Gore)^  Dur- 
ing this  transaction,  the  Wingfield  disibounted  cavalry 
and  infantry,  under  (aptain  Gowen,  came  up  with 
the  rebels,  and  being  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  they 
tlmught  they  were  j>art  of  tlieir  own  forces.  The  yeo- 
manrv  seeing  their  opportunity,  attacked  them  with 
great  sj)lr:t,  killed  a luunher  of  them,  and  made  their 
retreat  without  the  loss  of  a man. 
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The  rebels  having  acquired  a strength  of  arms  and 
ammunition  by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry,  and  know- 
ing that  Carnew  was  only  garrisoned  by  about  fifty 
yeomen,  resolved  on  attacking  it ; but  the  yeomanry 
being  informed  of  their  intentions,  took  post  in  a malt- 
house,  and  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
rebels  then  letired  to  Ballyellis,  and  in  their  retreat 
plundered  and  destroyed  a new  house,  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  White. 

They  then  repaired  to  Kilcavan,  whence,  after  a 
short  sta}",  they  proceeded  to  Ballyraheen-hill.  In 
their  march  they  killed  twelve  loyalists,  and  burned 
several  hoilses. 

They  were  pursued  by  detachments  of  the  Wing- 
field and  Shillelah  cavalry,  the  Tinahely  infantry,  the 
Coolatin  and  the  Kilkenna  ; the  whole  making  near 
two  hundred  men.  Tiiese  troops  endeavoured  to  get 
to  Ballyraheen-hill  before  the  rebels,  but  could  not. 
They  found  them  advantageously  posted  behind  hed- 
ges, and  notwithstanding  that,  and  their  great  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  engaged  them  upwards  of  half  aa 
hour  ; but  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat.  Captain 
Chainney  of  the  Coolatin,  captain  Nixon  of  the  Kil- 
kenna, and  seventeen  privates  were  killed,  and  a num- 
ber wounded.  The  victors  then  attacked  captain 
Chamqey’s  house,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  by  lieu- 
tenant Chamney,  who,  with  several  yeomen,  had 
taken  post  in  it  for  its  defence. 
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The  rebel  force  now  assembled  on  a large  hill  which 
separates  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  call- 
ed the  Whiteheaps,  and  remained  there  until  the  fifth 
of  July,  when  two  columns  arrived,  one  under  sir 
James  Duff,  the  other  under  general  Needham,  with 
intention  to  surround  the  hill  and  make  a general  at- 
tack. The  rebels  ha\4ng  previously  received  informa- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  king’s  troops,  moved  off 
the  hill  very  early  in  the  morning  ; but  were  intercept- 
ed by  the  column  under  sir  James  Duff,  and  after  a 
few  rounds  of  grape  shot  were  obliged  to  change  the 
course  of  their  retreat.  They  were  closely  pursued  by 
sir  James,  and  wei  e soon  after  perceived  by  general 
Neeham^  who  immediately  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
finding  that  he  was  at  too  great  a distance  for  his  in- 
fantry to  come  up  with  them,  he  pushed  on  with  his 
cavalry,  ordering  the  infantry  to  follow,  and  in  a short 
time  joined  sir  James  Duff.  After'a  pursuit  of. twelve 
miles,  during  which  many  of  them  threw  away  their 
clothes,  the  rebels  resolved  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
being  almost  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  For 
this  purpose  they  formed  behind  the  hedges  and  wait- 
ed the  attack  of  the  troops. 

When  sir  James  arrived  he  began  the  attack  by  a 
discharge  of  grape-shot  from  his  curricle  guns,  and 
the  contest  continued-  for  some  time  ; but  when  the 
infantry  came  up,  the  rebels  were  soon  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  army  amounted  to 
about  twenty,  that  of  the  rebels  to  about  a hundred. 
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We  shall  now  return  to  view  the  operations  of  the 
principal  body  of  rebels  under  general  Perry,  in  which 
consisted  the  principal  strength  of  the  conspiracy, 
leaving  the  remnaiit  of  the  force  defeated  by  general 
Duff  to  carry  on  that  desultory  warfare  which  they  for 
some  time  maiatained  in  the  Wicklow  mountains. 

L2 
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General  Peny  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  aiy  more  execution  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  it 
being  so  full  of  troops,  and  the  rebel  forces  at  tho 
same  time  considerably  diminished,  now  proceeded  to 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  he  formed  a junction 
with  a large  body  of  rebels  commanded  by  Michael 
Aylmer,  expecting  to  penetrate  into  the  north  of  Ire- 
land ; but  Aylmer  prevailed  on  him  to  abandon  that 
enterprise  and  attack  Clonard,  as  there  was  but  a small 
force  to  defend  it ; then  march  by  Kilbeggan  to  the 
Shannon  and  surprise  Athlone,  where  he  expected 
great  reinforcements*  This  plan  being  adopted,  their 
united  forces  marched  on  the  eleventh  of  July  to  put 
it  into  execution. 

The  military  at  Clonard  ^vere  unapprised  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  rebels  until  they  were  informed  of  their 
approach.  Every  preparation  was  Immediately  made. 
The  yeomen  assembled,  and  under  the  direction  of 
lieutenant  Tyrrel,  were  placed  in  the  most  advanta- 
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geous  positions.  An  old  turret  at  the  end  of  the  lieu- 
tenant’s garden,  which  commanded  the  road  the  rebels 
were  advancing  by,  was  occupied  by  six  of  the  corps, 
one  of  whom  was  the  lieutenant’s  son,  only  sixteen 
years  old.  The  rebels  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the 
gate  leading  to  the  court-yard  was  obliged  to  be  closed 
before  all  the  guard  assembled  ; so  that  when  lieute- 
nant Tyrrel  came  to  ascertain  his  strength,  he  had  but 
twenty-seven  men,  including  his  own  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such 
a critical  situation  required  all  the  firmness,  skill,  and 
intrepidity  of  a veteran..  Though  the  lieutenant  had 
^ever  served  in  any  military  capacity,  his  good  sense 
supplied  the  v/ant  of  experience,  and  his  courage  fur- 
nished resources  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oc- 
casion. His  men  were  equally  zealous  and  determined 
to  maintain  their  post.  After  sending  a supply  of  am- 
munition to  the  advanced  post  at  the  turret,  he  retired 
into  his  dwelling  house  with  the  main  body,  of  whom 
he  selected  the  best  marksmen,  placed  them  at  those 
windows  from  which  they  were  most  likely  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  apd  requested  that  they  would  not  tire  without, 
taking  good  aim.. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  cavalry,  commanded  by  Andrew  Farrel, 
approached  the  turret,  apprehending  no  danger^ 
Young  Tyrrel  fired  the  first  shot,  which  mortally 
wounded  Farrell;  and  the  rest  immediately  fifed  on 
the  cavalry,  which  threw  them  in‘o  such  confusion 
that  they  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns#  The 
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rebel  infantry  then  coming  up,  passed  the  turret  nn*- 
der  cover  of  a wall,  and  taking  post  behind  a hedge, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  maintained  a constant 
fire  on  it,  but  without  effect.  The  infantry  which  had 
passed  the  turret  being  joined  by  another  party  which 
had  advanced  by  a different  road>  for  they  purposed 
surrounding  the  town,  stationed  a strong  guard  on  the 
bridge,  to  prevent  any  reinforcements  from  ariving  in 
that  direction.  The  marksmen  at  the  windows  soon 
put  to  flight  this  guard,  after  killing  ten  or  twelve  of 
them,  and  not  one  of  them  appeared  afterwards  on  the 
bridge,  so  that  the  communication  with  the  western 
yqad  was  preserved,  which  we  shall  find  to  have  been 
of  considerable  importance. 

Being  thus  defeated  in  the  first  onset,  the  rebels  be- 
came enraged,  and  determined  on  revenge.  A large 
party  contrived  to  get  into  the  garden,  and  some  cf 
them  rushed  into  tlie  turret.  The  yeomen  were  upon 
the  upper  floor,  and  had  dragged  up  the  ladder  by 
which  they  ascended.  The  rebels  then  endeavoured  to 
climb  up  on  each  other  and  get  into  the  upper  story  ; 
but  as  fast  as  they  appeared  they  were  killed  by  thg 
yeomen.  Some  ran  pikes  into  the  floor,  and  others 
fired  through  it,  but  without  effect,  until  twenty- 
seven  of  their  men  lay  dead  on  the  ground- 
floor.  They  then  brought  a quantity  of  straw  and 
set  the  turret  on  fire.  Two  of  the  yeomen,  one  of 
whom  was  young  Tyrrel,  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
escape  ; the  other  four  leaped  from  a window,  and  un- 
der cover  of  a wall  got  into  the  house.  The  rebels 
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then  set  fire  to  the  toll-house  and  some  other  cabins, 
to  annoy  the  garrison,  and  threw  some  of  their  dead 
into  the  flames.  The  conflict  had  now  lasted  near  six 
hours,  when  about  five  in  the  evening  a reinforcement 
was  descried  from  the  house  : the  hopes  of  the  yeomen 
were  elevated,  and  they  fought  with  increased  vigour. 
One  of  the  yeomen,  who  had  been  excluded  by  the 
sudden  shutting  of  the  gates  in  the  morning,  finding 
he  could  be  of  no  use,  repaired  to  Kinnegad,  and 
represented  the  situation  of  his  friends  at  Clonard. 
Lieutenant  Houghton,  with  fourteen  of  the  Kinnegad 
infantry,  and  a serjeant  with  eleven  of  the  Northum- 
berland fencibles,  being  all  that  could  be  spared,  im- 
mediately marched  for  Clonard.  As  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived lieutenant  Tyrrel  sallied  from  the  house,  and 
formed  a junction  with  tliem  on  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  bridge,  which  h^d  been  kept  open.  A few  vol- 
lies  completely  cleared  the  roads,  and  having  then  pla- 
ced the  Kinnegad  infantry  and  Northumberland  fen- 
cibles in  such  positions  as  most  effectually  to  gall  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat  from  the  garden,  lieutenant 
Tyrrel  with  a few  chosen  men  undertook  to  drive  them 
from  it.  Some  of  them  were  posted  upon  a mount, 
planted  with  fir  trees,  which  atforded  some  protection, 
others  lay  concealed  behind  a privet  hedge,  from 
whence  they  could  see  every  person  who  entered.  The 
lieutenant  and  his  party  were  received  by  a discharge 
from  both  bodies.  'No  time  was  lost  in  attacking  those 
behind  the  hedge,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mount.  The  action  then  became  very  warm,  and  the 
rebels  seemed  determined  to  maintain  their  advanta--^ 
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geous  situation.  The  yeomen,  but  few  in  number, 
and  six  of  them  wounded,  the  rest  almost  overcome 
with  fatigue,  could  not  think  of  retiring  ; s,till  they 
persevered  and  maintained  a steady  and  well-directed 
fire  on  the  enemy  till  they  compelled  them  to  retreat, 
when  the  Kinnegad  infantry  and  Northumberland  fen- 
cible&  made  great  havoc.. 

This  victory,  as  brilliant  as  any  that  occurred  during 
the  rebellion,  was  now  complete.  There  were  upwards 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy  killed,^  and  a 
great  number  wounded. 

The  rebels  retreated  from  Clonard  along  the  Dub- 
lin road ; and,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  turn- 
ed towards  the  right  and  look  possession  of  lord  Har- 
bertou’s  house  at  Carbery,  where  they  diank  wine  and 
spirits  to  excess. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  they  proceeded  to  Johns- 
town, and  from  thence  to  the  Nineteen-rnde  house.. 
They  were  pursued  by  parties  of  th^  Limerick  mili- 
tia and  Edenderry  yeoman  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Gough,  who  attacked  and  defeated 
them.  They  then  tied  in  confiysion,  leaving  all  their 
cattle,  stores,  &c.  behind  them  ; and  were  pursued 
by  general  Myers  with  a detachment  of  the  Backing- 
hamshiie  militia  and  a few  of  the  Dublin  yeomanry, 
who  drove  them  towards Slane  in  the  county  of  Meaih,. 
They  then  marched  in  the  night  to  the  Boyne,  after 
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passing  which  they  were  pursued  by  two  divisions  un- 
der generals  Weyins  and  Meyrick. 

The  rebels  formed  again  in  a strong  position  on  the 
road  to  Ardee  ; but  when  the  Sunderland  regiment  ar- 
rived, they  were  routed  and  obliged  to  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  were  then  charged  by  the  cavalry,  and  a 
^reat  slauf^hter  ensued.  Some  of  the  rebelsfled  to  Ar- 
dee,  the  rest  over  the  Boyne  towards  Garretstown, 
where  they  were  again  pursued  and  attacked  by  de- 
tachinents  uf  the  Carlow  and  Fermanagh  militia,  the 
Swords  infantry,  part  of  the  Dumfries  dragoons,  and 
three  corps  of  yeomen  cavalry,  all  under  the  command 
of  captain  Gordon  of  the  Dumfries,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  killed  great  numbers  and  finally 
dispersed  them. 

Perry  and  father  Kearns  escaped  into  the  King^s 
county;  but  were  soon  after  taken  and  brought  pri- 
soners to  Edenderry,  where  they  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  executed  on  the  twenty-first  of  July. 
Aylmfer  and  Fitzgerald,  with  some  other  leaders,  sur- 
rendered on  condition  of  being  transported.  Garret 
' and  William  Byrne  also  surrendered  on  the  same  terms, 
but  as  it  was  proved  that  the  latter  had  been  guilty  of 
various  murders,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Wicklow,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

One  body  of  rebels  which  escaped  from  Vinegar-hill 
retreated  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  under  the  com- 
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niand  of  father  John  Murphy  of  Boulavogue,  by  the 
Scullagh  gap,  and  thence  toward  Castlecouier,  hop- 
ing to  excite  an  insurrection  in  that  quarter  ; particu- 
larly among  the  colliers.  Entering  the  gap,  and  driv- 
ing forward  a few  troops  who  attempted  to  oppose  them, 
they /entered  and  burned  the  village  of  Kiledmond. 
They  then  proceeded  toward  Newbridge,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  twenty-third  of  June.  Lieutenant  Dix- 
on, with  twenty-five  of  the  Wexford  regiment,  and  a 
small  party  of  the  4th  dragoons,  was  stationed  there, 
and  determined  to  defend  it.  They  therefore  took 
post  on  the  bridge  to  prevent  their  passing  the  river, 
but  were  soon  defeated  by  the  rebels  and  obliged  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-seven  men  taken  pri- 
soners, of  whom  seven,  condemned  as  Orangemen, 
were  soon  after  shot.  An  express  having  been  dis- 
patched to  general  Asgil  at  Kilkenny,  he  repaired  to 
Newbridge  to  stop  their  progress,  but  arrived  too  late, 
‘the  enemy  having  commenced  their  march  to  the  ridge 
of  Leinster,  within  five  miles  of  Castlecoraer,  where 
they  spent  the  night. 

The  garrison  of  Castlecomer,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
few  yeomen,  had  been  reinforced  by  a troop  of  the  4th 
dragoons,  a egmpany  of  tlie  Waterford,  and  a compa- 
ny of  the  Downshire  militia,  and  twenty  infantry 
and  forty  cavalry  of  the  Cullinaoh  yeomen,  making 
in  the  whole  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  mostly 
cavalry. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  the  tw^enty-fourth  of  June, 
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a reconnoitring  party  was  sent  out,  which  found  the 
rebels  advancing  the  main  body  in  the  road,  with  con- 
siderable wings  on  each  side.  The  party  being  nearly 
surrounded  before  they  observed  them  (owing  to  a 
thick  fog),  was  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  with 
great  loss.  The 'main  body  of  the  army,  seeing  the 
reconnoitring  party  retreat  in  such  confusion,  joined 
them  and  fled  into  the  town,  and  a number  of  them 
taking  post  in  four  houses  which  commanded  the 
bridge^  kept  up  a constant  fire  on  the  rebels  as  they 
advanced.  The  wings  now  extended,  forded  the  ri- 
ver, and  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places.  Gene- 
ral Asgil  at  length  arriving,  commenced  a heavy  fire 
on  the  town  with  his  artillery,  not  knowing  that  many 
loyalists  were  still  in  it  making  a gallant  defence.  This 
firing,  however,  considerably  annoyed  the  rebels,  and 
determined  them  to  'retire  from  the  town  about  four 
o’elock  in  the  afcernoon.  The  general,  however,  con- 
sidered the  town  not  tenable,  and  the  remaining  loy- 
alists were  consequently  obliged  to  retreat  with  him  to 
Kilkenny,  leaving  their  goods  a prey  to  the  enemy, 
who  again  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  retreat  of 
the  army. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  this  acfion  might  be  near 
two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Theenemy  immediately  began  to  plunder  the  houses 
of  the  loyalists  who  retreated,  and  committed  every 
excess.  The  main  body  afterwards  retired  to  the  high 
grounds,  where  they  remained  till  the  following  day. 
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Being  disappointed  of  raising  an  insurrection  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  where  few  bad  joined  them,  they 
determined  to  retreat  back  into  the  county  of  Wexford, 
through  Scull  a gh  gap.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June 
they  marched  from  the  ridge  with  this  resolution,  pro- 
ceeded toward  Newbridge,  and  took  post  near  that 
town  on  a rising  ground  at  a place  called  Kilcomney. 
Here  thej"  were  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  about 
six  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  by  the  army  un- 
der general  Asgil,  amounting  to  near  twelve  hundred 
effective  men,  and  that  of  major  Matthews,  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  men,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
Downshire  militia  from  Maryborough.  The  alacrity 
of  the  latter  army  to  attack  the  insurgents,  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  why  they  were  not  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  county  of  Wexford  without  a battle. 
After  about  an  hour’s  firing  of  cannon,  the  rebels, 
fearing  that  they  would  be  surrounded,  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  in  the  greatest  confusion,  towards  Scul- 
lagh  gap,  leaving  all  tbeir  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
plunder,  in  the  hands  of  the  army.  They  were  pur- 
sued with  'slaughter  by  the  cavalry  near  six  miles. 
Their  artillery  consisted  of  ten  light  field  pieces  and 
some  swivels.  Among  the  booty  were'  one  hundred 
and  seventy  cattle,  one  hundred  sheep,  and  seven 
hundred  horses. 

The  loss  of  the  king’s  troops  has  been  stated  by  the 
general  at  only  ^bven  men  : that  of  the  rebels  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  two  hundred.  They,  however,  for- 
ced their  way  through  the  gap,  in  which  they  were  op- 
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posed  by  a small  body  of  troops,  and  directed  their 
course  through  the  dwarf  woods  near  Ferns  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains. 

Father  John  Murphy,  the  commander  in  chief,  was 
taken  soon  after  and  hanged  at  Tullo\^.  His  body  was 
burned  and  his  head  fixed  on  the  market-house. 

VoL.  IL  M 


C H A P.  XIII. 


IVXEANTIME  Ulster,  the  quarter  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Irishmen  had  first  appeared,  the 
best  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arras,  and  the  most  en- 
lightened province  of  Ireland — where  government  had 
reason  to  be  most  of  all  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  insurrection — continued  in  a state  of  al- 
most perfect  tranquillity.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince, chiefly  presbyterians,  though  perhaps  possess- 
ed of  greater  courage  than  the  people  of  the  southern 
districts,  yet  appear  to  have  acted  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection.  Though  the  mail-coaches 
did  not  arrive,  the  signal  for  their  rising,  they  resolv- 
ed to  wait  till  they  should  learn  whether  their  brethren 
in  the  south  had  actually  appeared  in  arms.  Lord 
,0’Neil,  however,  governor  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
in  consequence  of  certain  intelligence  that  an  insur- 
rection was  shortly  to  take  place  in  that  county,  sum- 
moned the  magistrates  to  meet  on  the  seventh  of  June 
at  the  town  of  Antrim,  in  order  to  concert  measure s 
for  its  suppression.  The  leaders  of  the  association. 
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apprised  of  his  lordship’s  designs,  and  convinced  that 
something  must  immediately  be  done,  resolved,  in 
order  to  counteract  those  designs,  to  appear  in  arms 
on  the  same  day,  and,  with  their  followers,  to  seize 
the  town,  together  with  his  lordship  and  the  magis- 
strates,  whom  they  intended  to  detain  as  hostages,  in 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations.  In  the  town  was  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a great  number  of  arms 
surrendered  at  different  times  by  the  disaffected,  which 
they  also  hoped  to  regain  possession  of. 

The  attack  was  accordingly  made  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
troops  were  quickly  overpowered,  and,the  town  nearly 
completely  taken.  A reinforcement,  however,  having 
been  ordered  to  march  to  Antrim,  by  the  commander 
in  the  district,  general  Nugent,  arrived^  at  the  very 
moment,  and  attacked  the  rebels,  now  within  the 
town.  But  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  cavalry,  being 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twenty  men,  three  of  whom 
were  officers,  colonel  Durham  ordered  the  artillery  to 
batter  the  town,  which  soon  compelled  the  insurgents' 
to  abandon  it.  They  fled  towards  Shanes-castle-  (the 
residence  of  Lord  O’Neil)  and  Randalstown,  whither 
they  were  pursued  with  the  slaughter  of  about  two 
hundred  men.  They  left  behind  them  a six-pounder, 
two  curricle  guns  which  they  had  taken  from  the  king’s 
troops,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  small  arms. 
Amongst  the  losses  of  the  loyalists  were  colonel  Lum- 
ley  of  the  22d  dragoons  and  lieutenant  Murphy  wound- 
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ed;  cornet  Dunn  killed  ; and  lord  O’Neil  mortally 
wounded. 

About  half-past  one  on  the  seventh,  a body  of  in- 
surgents attacked  Randalstown,  where  fifty  of  the 
Tooine  yeomanry  surrendered  to  them.  At  ten  o’^clock 
they  abandoned  the  town  and  marched  to  Toome^' 
where  they  remained  two  days. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
upon  the  town  of  Larne,  by  a small  body  which  was 
repulsed  by  the  garrison,  consisting  of  a detachment 
of  the  Tay  fencibles  under  a subaltern  officer. 

Feeble  attempts  were  made  on  Ballymene  and  Bal- 
ly castle. 

Disgusted  by  so  many  defeats,  the  main  body  retir- 
ed to  Donegor-hill,  where  the  greater  part  broke  or 
surrendered  their  arras, n and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
dispersed,  to  which  they  were  incited  by  the  exhort- 
ations of  Mr  M‘Cloverty,  a magistrate  whom  they  had 
tjiken  prisoner. 

\ 

On  the  eighth  of  June  a partial  insurrection  com- 
menced in  the  county  of  Down  ; a numerous  body  of 
rebels  luiving  made  their  appearance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saintlield,  under  the  command  of  a doctoo* 
Jackson  of  Newtownards.  Colonel  Stapleton  having 
received  information  to  this  effect,  immediately  march- 
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cd  with  a detachment  of  York  fencibles,  with  some 
yeomen  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, towards  Saintfield,  On  the  ninth  the  rebels 
elected  Henry  Munro,  a shopkeeper  of  Lisburn,  their 
general  ; and  having  been  informed  of  colonel  Staple- 
ton’s approach,  placed  themselves  in  ambush  on  each 
side  of  the  road  he  had  to  pass,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Saintfield.  They  suffered  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army  to  pass  unmolested,  and  then  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  their  rear,  which  consisted  of  cavalry, 
and  so  far  succeeded  that  the  royal  army  was  for  some 
time  in  danger  of  total  defeat,  having  lost  about  fifty 
of  their  number,  among  whom  were  captain  Chetwynd, 
lieutenant  Unitt,  and  ensign  Sparks,  together  with 
the  Rev.  Mr  Mortimer,  who  had  just  joined  them. 

The  Infantry,  however,  on  whom  the  cavalry  had 
been  driven  in  confusion,  rallying  with  a cool  intrepi- 
dity, at  length  dislodged  the  rebels,  who  fled  in  the 
greatest  disorder  towards  Nevvtownards,  with  a consi- 
derable loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  army,  after 
retaining  possession  of  the  field  of  battle  for  two  hours, 
retreated  to  Belfast.  ' 

The  day  after  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Saintfield, 
they  attacked  a small  body  of  troops  who  had  taken 
post  in  the  market-house  at  Nevvtownards,  to  guard  a 
quant  ty  of  ammunition,  baggage,  &c.  These  find- 
ing they  could  not  withstand  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  at  length  consented  to  capitulate,  and  march- 
ed to  Belfast. 
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Having  now  gained  a considerable  quantit}^  of  am- 
munition,  and  little  discouraged  by  the  defeat  at 
Saintfield,  the  rebels  re-assembled  and  took  post  at 
Ballynahinch,  on  the  Windmill-hill,  and  at  the  house 
and  in  the  demesne  of  lord  Moira. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Jun^‘  general  Nugent  marched 
-against  them  from  Belfast,  with  a detachment  of  the 
22d  dragoons,  the  Monaghan  militia,  and  some  yeo- 
men cavalry  and  infantry  ; and  was  joined  by  colonel 
Stewart  with  his  party  from  Downpatrick,  making  in 
all  near  fifteen  hundred  men.  After  a few  discharges 
of  artillery  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  hill,  and 
obliged  to  join  their  friends  at  lord  Moira's,  with  the 
loss  of  a colonel  who  was  taken  and  hanged.  General 
Nugent  then  took  possession  of  the  hill,  and  both  ar- 
mies^spent  the  night  in  preparations  for  battle,  which 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth^  when  the 
town  was  set  on  fire  by  the  king’s  troops.  The  action 
was  maintained  with  little  or  no  execution,  the  rebel 
cannon  being  small,  and  the  shells  from  the  royal  ar- 
my bursting  in  the  air.  At  length  the  Monaghan  mi- 
litia, with  two  field-pieces,  posted  at  the  great  gate,^ 
w'ere  attacked  with  such  determined  courage  by  the  re- 
bel pikeinen,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  Hillsborough  cavalry,  who  ah-o  retired  in  great 
confusion.  The  troops  afterwards  found  means  to  ral- 
ly, while  the  Argyleshire  fencibles  were  making  their 
attack  on  another  quarter.  The  rebels,  confused  and 
distracted,  retreated  up  the  hill,  and  making  a reso- 
lute statid  at  its  stimmit,  at  a kind  of  fortification,  de- 
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fended  that  post  for  a considerable  time,  but  were  at 
length  C('mpelled  to  give  way  in  all  direc  tions,  with  the 
loss  of  their  cannon  and  about  two  hundred  men  in 
killed,and  woiiftded. 

The  loss  of  the  king’s  army  in  this  engagement 
may  have,  amounted  to  about  forty,  of  whom  two  were 
officers,  captain  Evatt  killed  and  lieutenant  Eilis 
wounded. 

The  main  body  of  rebels  retreated  to  the  mountains^ 
of  Sleeve  Croob,  where  they  soon  after  separated  and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.  Some  of  their  leaders 
were  soon  after  apprehended  and  executed,  and  thus 
terminated  this  short  and  partkil  but  active  and  vigoiv 
ous  insurrection. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  the  rebels  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Portaferry,  but  were  repulsed  by  a 
small  party  of  yeomanry,  under  the  Command  of  cap- 
tain Matthews,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  a revenue  crui- 
ser, commanded  by  captain  Hopkins,  with  the  loss  of 
forty  men. 

On  the  subsiding  of  this  local  rebellion  in  the 
north-eastern  quarter  of  Ireland,  another  local  rebel- 
lion, much  inferior  in  vigour,  and  very  easily  suppres- 
sed, commenced  in  the  opposite  south-western  quar- 
ter, in  the  county  of  Cork.  Accompanied  with  the 
same  kind  of  violent  acts  as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  and 
exhibiting  nothing  extraordinary  or  peculiar,  it  requires 
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little  notice.  The  principal  action,  and  the  only  one 
which  govern  merit  h as  thought  proper  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  took  place  near  the  village  of  Ballyna- 
scarty,  where,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  of  tlie  ^Westmeath  regiment  of 
militia,  with  two  six-pounders,  under  the  command 
of  their  lieutenant-colonel,  sir  Hugh  O’Reilly,  were 
attacked  on  their  march  from  Cloghnakiltv  to  Bandon 
by  a body  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men, 
armed  almost  all  with  pikes.  This  was  only  a part  of 
the  rebel  force,  here  placed  in  ambush  in  a very  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  attack  was  made  from  a 
height  on  the  left  of  the  column,  so  unexpectedly  and 
rapidly,  that  the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form  ; but 
the  assailants  were  quickly  repulsed  with  some  loss, 
and  retreated  to  the  height.  Here,  if  the  soldiers  had 
pursued  them,  from  which  they  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty restrained,  they  would  probably  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  slaughte»'ed  like  the  North-Cork  detach- 
ment at  Oulart.  While  the  officers  were  endeavouring 
to  form  the  men  again,  a body  of  rebels  were  making 
a motion  to  seize  the  cannon,  and  another  body  made 
its  appearance  on  the  high  grounds  in  its  rear  ; but,  at 
the  critical  moment,  a hundred  men  of  the  Caithness 
legion,  under  the  command  of  major  , Innes,  who  on 
their  march  to  Cloghnakilty  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  guns,  came  to  their  assistance,  and  by  a brisk  fire 
put  the  assailants  to  flight  on  ore  side,  after  which 
those  who  were  on  the  heights  behind  retired  on  receiv- 
ing a few  discharges  of  the  artillery.  The  loss  of  the 
rebels  in  this  action  may  perhaps  have  amounted  to  be- 
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tween  fifty  and  a hundred  men;  that  of  the  royal 
troops,  by  the  commander’s  account,  only  to  a ser- 
geant and  a private.” 

Duringallthls  time  the  metropolis  remained  perfect* 
ly  tranquil,  except  in  cases  of  alarm  within  and  ac- 
counts of  hostilities  in  the  country.  Soon  after  the 
rebellion  broke  out,  a number  of  gentlemen,  appre- 
hended as  rebel  leaders,  in  the  city,  were  tried  and 
executed,  among  whom  were  Henry  and  John  Sheares. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant, made  his  entrance  into  Dublin  on  the  twenti- 
eth of  June,  which  was  soon  after  left  by  lord  Cam- 
den, who  retired  to  England. 

On  the  tenth  of  July/a  proclamation  was  published 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  offering  a general  pardon  and 
protection  to  the  insurgents,  in  case  of  their  surrender- 
ing and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  This  proclama- 
tion produced  an  agreement  between  government  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish,  by  which  the  latter  and 
all  others  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
including  Mr  Oliver  Bond,  then  under  sentence  of 
death,  were  to  give  every  information  concerning  their 
transactions,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom,  on  condition 
of  being  pardoned.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  July  by  seventy-three  personsj^. 
and  six  of  the  principal  leaders,  among  whom  were 
Dr  M’Nevin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  Arthur  O’Con- 
nor, and  Samuel  Neilson^  who  gave  details  on  oath  iu 
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their  examinations  before  the  secret  committees  of 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreem^ent,  fifteen  of  the  prin- 
cipal })risoners  were  detained  in  custody.  Mr  Oliver 
Bond  died  suddenly  in  prison. 


C II  A P.  XIY. 


WfllL  E government  was  led  to  conclude  that  this 
bloody  and  desolating  civil  war  was  completely  quell- 
ed, the  rebellion  again  burst  forth  in  a quarter  where 
it  had  been  least  of  all  expected,  and  where  not  the 
smallest  sign  of  disaffection  had  appeared.  We  allude 
to  the  province  of  Connaught.  This  quarter,  howe- 
ver, w’as  roused  to  insurrection  by  the  landing  in  the 
bay  of  Killalla,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  of 
eleven  hundred  French  troops,  including  seventy  offi- 
cers, with  a considerable  quantity  of  arms,  cloth- 
ing, and  ammunition,  under  the  command  of  general 
Humbert.  These  were  disembarked  from  three  fri- 
gates, and  formed  only  the  vanguard  of  that  army 
which  afterwards  fell_a  prey  to  a British  squadron. 

The  garrison  of  the  town  of  Killalla,  consisting  of 
onl)"  filty  men,  thirty  of  whom  were  yeomen,  the  re- 
mainder a detachment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  fenci- 
bles,  after  a spirited  attempt  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  the  French  vanguard,  between  seven  and  eight 
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o’clock  of  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitatioji,  having  two  of 
their  number  killed;  and  lieutenant  Sills  of  the  fen- 
cibles,  captain  Kirkwood  of  the  yeomen,  and  nine- 
teen privates  taken  prisoners. 

All,  opposition  being  now,  at  an  end,”  says  the 
narrator  * of  what  passed  at  Killalla  after  the  landing 
of  the  French  troops,  the  French  general  marched 
into  the  castle  yard  at  tKe  head  of  his  officers,  and  de- 
manded to  see  Mons«  TEveque.  Very  fortunately  for 
his  family,  and,  indeed,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
for  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  bishop  was  tole- 
rably fluent  in  the  French  language,  having  in  his 
youth  had  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel.  Hunabert 
desired  him  to  be. under  no  apprehension,  himself  and 
all  his  people  should  be  treated  with  the  most  respect- 
ful attention,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  by  the 
French  troops  but  what  was  'absolutely  necessary  for 
their  support : a promise  which,  as  long  as  those  troops 
continued  at  Killalla,  was  most  religiously  observed ^ 
excepting  only  a small  sally  of  ill  humour  or  roughness 
on  the  part  of  the  commander  towards  the  bishop, 
which  shall  be  related  presentl}^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  liis  hurry  in  giving  the  necessa- 
ry orders  for  landing  the  remainder  of  his  force,  and 
appointing  their  quarters,  general  Humbert  found 


Supposed  to  be  the  bishop  of  Killalla, 
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time  that  very  evening  to  enter  into  a very  long  con- 
versation with  the  bishop  on  the  subject  of  his  invasion, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  he  entertained  of  its  speedy 
and  complete  success.  Such  a powerful  armament  was  * 
to  be  sent  out  without  delay  from  the  French  ports, 
to  second  this  primary  adventure,  that  not  a doubt 
could  in  reason  subsist,  but  Ireland  would  be  a free 
and  happy  nation,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
within  the  space  of  a month.  A directory  was  imme- 
diately to  be  set  up  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  were  already  appoint- 
ed ; but  there  was  still  a place  for  a person  of  the  abi- 
lity and  consequence  of  the  bishop  of  Killalla,  if  he 
chose  to  embrace  the  fortunate  opportunity  at  once  of 
serving  himsedf  and  liberating  his  country.  The  bi- 
shop at  that  time  made  no  answer  except  by  a bow  to 
the  personal  compliment;  but  when  the  application 
was  afterwards  seriously  repeated  to  him  in  their  com- 
mon bed-chamber,  by  the  two  principal  officers,  Hum- 
bert and  Serrasin,  be  smiled,  and  said  he  had  taken 
too  many  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  to  have  it 
in  his  power  lo  change.  They  replied  he  was  a man  of 
honour,  and  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  their 
government  to  force  liberty  upon  any  man. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  evening  was  employed 
in  a strict  examination  of  ca[)taln  Kirkwood,  the  ma- 
gistrate, as  to  the  supplies  that  could  be  drawn  from 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  to  assist  the  progress 
of  the  invaders.  The  queries  were  interpreted  by  some 
Irish  officers  who  came  with  the  French.  Mr  Kirk- 
Yol.II.  N 
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%voo(l  answered  with  such  an  appearance  of  frankness 
and  candour  that  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  French 
general,  who  told  him  he  was  on  his  parole,  and  should 
have  full  permission  to  return  to  his  family  and  attend 
to  his  private  affairs.  But  this  good  humour  between 
them  did  not  continue  long.  Kirkwood  had  a sickly 
wife,  an  amiable  woman,  of  whom  he  was  doatingly 
fond.  The  terror  of  the  invasion  wrought  so  upon 
her  weak  nerves,  that  after  eseaping  on  the  first  night 
to  the  castle,  she  crept  away  the  day  after  to  some 
hiding  place  in  the  mountains,  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  town,  from  which  she  sent  word  to  her  husband 
that  she  was  but  just  alive.  Attentive  only  to  her,  he 
forgot  his  parole  of  honour  to  the  French  ; and  it  was 
not  till  after  he  had  been  some  time  by  his  wife’s  bed^  ‘ 
side,  that  he  recollected  the  circumstance  of  his  hav^ 
ing  transgressed  the  bounds  within  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  confine  himself.  Not  knowing  what  punish** 
ment  he  might  have  incurred  by  this  breach  of  the 
law's  of  war,  he  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  with- 
draw'ing  himself  to  the  wild  district  of  Erris,  about 
ten  miles  from  Killalla,  on  the  sea  coast,  into  which 
a carriage  cannot  pass,  as  it  is  a frightful  track  of  bog 
and  mountain,  though  tolerably  well  peopled.  Here 
he  remained  several  days  with  only  one  attendant,  in 
constant  dread  of  being  robbed  and  murdered  by  the 
rebels,  and  forced  to  take  up  his  resideiiv'^e  at  night  in 
caves  among  the  rocks,  when  he  could  not  reach  a 
tmoky  hut  belonging  to  some  peasant  whom  he  could 
trust.  At  one  time  especially,  he  owed  liis  life  to  the 
good  offices  of  Ferdinand  O’Donne!,  a young  man,  a 
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tenant  under  the  see  of  Kill  alia,  who  was  soon  to  make 
a conspicuous  figure  in  these  troubles.  O’Donnel  had 
been  employed  in  some  little  post  in  the  revenue  at 
Cork,  whence  he  had  lately  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, to  look  after  his  small  farm,  and  to  take  care  of 
his  mother,  a young  brother,  and  sisters.'  He  knew 
Mr  Kirkwood  ; as  indeed  no  man  was  better  known 
nor  more  popular  in  all  that  neighbourhood,  being  a 
good-humoured  man,  well  versed  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  useful  as  a merchant  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive trade  between  Killalla  and  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish ports.  With  difiPiculty  O’Donnel  was  able  to  pro- 
tect the  fugitive  for  one  night  only  in  his  farm-house ; 
but  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  rebels  so  much  for 
this  act  of  humanity,  that  after  sendin-g  away  Kirk- 
wood in  the  morning,  he  was  fain  to  take  the  road  to 
Killalla  himself  the  same  day.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, however,  that  he  was  glad  of  the  pretence  for 
running  to  the  scene  of  action,  vrhere  his  vanity  whis- 
pered him,  that  he  should  find  occasion  to  distinguish 
himself.  Kirkwood  soon  after,  by  the  help  of  a trusty 
protestant  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  contrived  to  make 
his  situation  known  to  the  bishop,  who  represented  tlm 
business  to  the  French  officers  in  such  a light,  as  pro- 
ceeding merely  from  inadvertence,  that  a passport 
was  granted,  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr  Kirkwood, 
after  many  intervening  perils,  found  means  to  get 
back  to  Killalla.  There  he  had  reason  to  mourn  over 
the  ill  ^ ousequences  of  the  hasty  step  he  had  taken, 
wh^n  he  quitted  the  defence  of  bis  house  and  property. 
Enraged  at  his  breach  of  parole,  the  French  had  taken 
N 2 
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every  thing  they  wanted  out  of  his  stores;  oats,  salt, 
and  iron,  to  a considerable  amount;  nor  had  they 
been  careful  to  prevent  depredations  by  the  rebels  in 
his  dwelling-house,  as  they  would  have  done  if  he  had 
not  fled  ; so  that  when  he  returned,  he  found  it  al- 
most a wreck. 

But  It  is  time  to  lookback  to  what  happened  at  the 
castle  in  the  commencement  of  the  invasion.  For  a 
century  past  Ireland  had  known  nothing  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  but  from  description.  Our  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  island  had  less  reason  than  almost  any  other 
part  to  look  for  a disturbance  from  foreign  enemies. 
Neither  was  there  just  cause  of  suspicion,  that  the 
county  of  Mayo,  at  least,  had  caught  any  portion  of 
that  malignant  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  religious  intole- 
rance, the  effects  of  which  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
we  in  Connaught  had  been  lately  deploring,  not  with- 
out a mixture  of  gratulation  on  our  own  escape  from 
the  like.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  if  taken 
in  the  midst  of  profound  security,  the  inhabitants 
were  seized  with  a panic,  as  general  as  it  w^as  terrible. 

The  dining-room  at  the  castle,  which  a few  minutes 
before  witnessed  nothing  but  mirth  and  festivity,  was 
hi  led  immediately,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  w ith 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  dragging  in  arms  and 
baggage,  with  prisoners  undergoing  examination  ; and 
Jn  one  part  with  a surgeon-  and  assistants  dressing  a 
severe  wound  received  in  the  late  skirmish  by  a siirly- 
looking  officer  of  the  French  grenadiers.  All  the 
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lower  part  of  the  house,  together  with  the  court-yard, 
and  offices,  was  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  to  tlie  num- 
ber of  at  least  three  hundred.  And  here  it  would  be 
an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the  excellent  discipline  con- 
stantly maintained  by  these  invaders  while  they  re- 
mained in  our  town,  not  to  remark,  that  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  time  and  the  num- 
ber of  valuable  articles  within  their  reach  presented  to 
them,  from  a side-board  of  plate  and  glasses,  a hall 
fillted  with  hats,  whips,  and  great  coats,  as  well  of  the 
guests  as  of  the  family,  not  a single  particular  of  pri- 
vate property  was  found  to  have  been  carried  away, 
when  the  owners,  after  the  hrst  fright  was  over,  came 
to  look  for  their  effects,  which  was  not  for  a day  or 
two  after  the  landing.  Immediately  upon  entering 
the  dining-room,  a French  officer  had  called  for  the 
bishop’s  butler,  and  gathering  up  the  spoons  and  the 
glasses,  had  desired  him  to  take  them  to  his  pantry. 

‘‘  On  the  middled  floor  of  the  new  house,  the  drawing- 
room was  converted  into  a prison  for  the  yeomen,  tilt 
they  were  sent  on  the  twenty-sixth  to  Ballina,  when  it 
returned  to  the  possession  of  the  family.  A store- 
room on  the  same  floor  was  left  undisturbed  ; the  two 
bed-chambers  adjoining  were  reserved  for  the  general 
and  his  principal  officers.  The  attic  story,  contain- 
ing a library  and  three  bed-chambers,  continued  sa- 
cred to  the  bishop  and  his  family.  And  so  scrupulous 
was  the  delicacy  of  the  French  not  to  disturb  the  fe- 
male part  of  the  house,  that  not  one  of  them  w^as  ever 
seen  to  go  higber  than  the  middle  floor,  except  on  the 
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evening  of  their  success  at  Castlebar,  when  two  officers 
begged  leave  just  to  carry  to  the  family  the  news  of 
the  battle,  and  seemed  a little  mortified  that  the  in- 
telligence was  received  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction. 

“ It  is  not  easy  by  any  force  of  language  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  miseries  of  that  first  night,  which 
succeeded  to  the  landing  of  the  enemy.  To  the  terri-^ 
fied  imaginations  of  the  town’s  people,  the  castle  in- 
stantly presented  itself,  as  the  only  place  where  they 
could  have  a chance  of  safety.  Thither  accordingly  they 
fied,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  forc- 
ing their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  house  and  offices, 
occupying  the  stair-cases,  spreading  through  the  bed- 
chambers, and  some  of  them  even  thrusting  themselves 
and  their  children  into  the  same  beds  with  the  infants 
of  the  bishop’s  family.  Women  that  had  lain  sick  in 
their ’beds  for  a month  before,  and  one  old  lady  past 
eighty,  who  was  bed-rid,  and  believed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  gathenng  strength  from  despair,,  con  - 
trived to  work  their  way  to  the  very  top  of  the  house* 
Chairs  were  placed  round  the  lobby  of  the  attic  story, 
on  which  the  family,  with  some  of  their  principal  ac- 
quaintancey  remained  without  a thought  of  repose  for 
the  whole  night.  Indeed  the  leaden  hand  of  sleep 
could  not  have  closed  any  eye-lids  but  those  of  an  in- 
fant. The  whole  house  resounded  like  a bedlam  w ith 
the  loquacity  of  the  Frenchmen  below,  and  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  fugitives  above.  Among  the  last 
there  wanted  not  some,  who  sought  consolation  from 
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the  whiskey  bottle,  in  consequence  of  which  they  be- 
came presently  so  clamorous  and  troublesome,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  force. 

“ Of  the  company  that  had  dined  at  the  castle  that 
day,  two  clergymen  made  their  escape  on  foot,  and 
gained  the  neighbou  ring  mountains,  leavingtheir  horses 
to  be  seized  by  the  French.  The  dean  of  Killalla, 
{parish  minister  of  the  town)  the  rev.  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, brought  his  wife  and  children  from  his  own  dwell- 
ing to  the  castle,  where  they  were  sheltered  with  the 
cordiality  due  to  tlie  uncommon  excellence  of  their 
character,  and  continued  there  till  a gracious  Rrovi- 
deiice  wrought  our  deliverance.  The  bishop  had  every 
reason  to  rejoice,  that  in  his  distress  he  should  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  assisted  by  the  judgment, 
the  steadiness,  and  temper,  of  dean  Thompson  and 
doctor  Ellison,  This  last  gentleman  indeed  continued 
with  him  but  one  week,  being  dismissed  on  his  parole 
to  Castlebar  ; but  wherever  he  was,  the  bishop  felt 
the  beneficial  etfects  of  his  active  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion. The  rev,  Robert  Nixon,  curate  of  the  parish,  a 
most  worthy  and  valuable  young  man,  was  also  an  in- 
mate at  the  castle  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trou- 
bles. The  1 ev,  Mr  Little,  from  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rish, of  Lackan,  embraced  the  same  asylum,  after  he 
had  been  driven  from  his  parsonage  by  the  insurgents, 
who  left  bini  neither  house  nor  property.  The 
bishop’s  own  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  lady,  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs  Cope,  the  rev.  James  Burrowes 
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(private  tutor),  a young  nepliew,  and  eleven  children** 
The  servants  were  thirteen  in  number. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Humbert  began 
his  military  operations  by  pushing  forwards  to  Ballina 
a detachment  of  a hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  he 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon 
in  the  country.  On  the  road  he  concealed  under  the 
arch  of  a bridge,  adjoining  to  Killalla,  a sergeant’s 
guard,  to  watch  the  motions  of  any  straggling  party 
from  the  enemy  ; a measure  of  prudence  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  rev.  George  Fortescue  (nephew  to  Lord 
Clermont)  a clergyman  of  the  diocese,  of  the  fairest 
character.  This  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  en- 
rolled in  his  brother’s  troop,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a reconnoitring  party 
from  Ballina,  and  falling  in  with  the  ambuscade,  re- 
ceived a wound  in  his  groin,  of  which  he  died  in  great 
agony,  but  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  and  re- 
signation about  nine  days  after.  The  carabineers  and 
yeomanry  of  Ballina,  after  a short  resistance,  consulted 
their  safety  by  bight,  leaving  the  town  and  one  of  their 
company,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  a Newport  ca- 
valier, who  was  surprised  in  his  bed  before  he  had  time 
to  escape. 

‘‘  The  person  of  this  prisoner  chancing  to  be  large 
and  corpulent,  general  Humbert  chose  to  make  apub- 


Mrs  Stock  liad  four  other  children  abroad,  two  married 
daughters,  and  two  officers  serving  in  the  army. 
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11c  exhibition  of  him,  as  i\\e  spoUa  oplma  of  his  vic- 
tory. Placing  him  therefore  in  his  uniform,  at  his  left 
hand,  in  a curricle  drawn  by  two  handsome  horses,  late 
the  property  of  poor  Mr  Fortescue,  the  general  rode 
back  from  Ballina  into  Killalla  in  triumph,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  a crowd  of  peasantry,  as  well  as  of 
his  army.  The  intlolent  captive,  as  he  earned  his  eyes 
quietly  round  the  throng,  looked  not  unlike  a sea-lion 
just  awaked  out  of  hb  sleep. 

In  war,  it  is  said,  the  first  success  is  every  thing. 
The  maxim  was  at  least  verified  here,  by  the  instant 
accession  of  many  hundreds  of  the  country  people  to 
the  cause  of  the  French,  which  they  affected  to  style 
the  cause  of  Ireland  and  liberty.  A green  flag  was 
mounted  over  the  castle  gate,  with  the  inscription  erin 
90  BRAGH,  importing,  as  lam  told,  Ireland  for  eccr ! 
This  flag  was  the  signal  to  invite  as  many  as  had  the 
s[>irit  to  assert  their  freedom  to  join  a brave  people, 
who  were  come  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  them 
independent  and  happy.  The  generous  purpose  was 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  immediate  delivery  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  to  the  new  levies  of  the 
country.  Property  was  to  be  inviolable.  Ready 
money  was  to  come  over  in  the  ships  expected  every 
day  from  France.  In  the  mean  time,  whatever  was 
brought  in  voluntarily,  or  taken  by  necessity  to  ati- 
sw  er  the  occasions  of  the  army,  should  be  punctually 
paid  for  in  drafts  on  the  future  directory,  of  which  the 
owners  of  the  goods  demanded  were  courteously  invit- 
ed to  accept.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  many 
VoL  . II.  O 
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people  did  apply  for  such  drafts  to  the  French  commis- 
sary of  stores,  whose  whole  time  appeared  to  be  taken 
up  with  writing  them.  Indeed  the  bishop  himself 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  losers  would  act  wisely  to  ac- 
cept of  them  ; not,  as  lie  told  the  people,,  that  they 
would  ever  produce  payment  where  it  was  promised, 
but  because  they  might  serve  as  documents  to  our  own 
government,  when  at  a future  period  it  should  come 
to  inquire  into  the  losses  sustained  by  its  loyal  sub- 
jects, The  trouble,  however,  of  the  commissary,  in  is- 
suing drafts  on  a bank  in  prospect,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  people  smiled  first,  and  he  joined 
in  the  smile  himself  at  last,  when  he  offered  the  airy 
security. 

But  if  cash  was  wanting,  the  promise  ©f  clothing 
and  arms  to  the  recruits  was  made  good  on  the  spot, 
and  to  a considerable  extent.  Chests,  containing  each 
forty  fusils,  and  others  filled  with  new  French  uni- 
forms, and  gaudy  helmits,  being  heaped  together  in 
the  castle-yard,  the  first  that  offered  their  service,  re- 
ceived complete  cfothing  ; and  these,  by  credible  re- 
port, were  about  a thousand  in  number.  The  next 
comers,  who  were  at  least  as  many,  had  every  thing 
but  shoes  and  stockings.  To  the  last,  arms  only  were 
given.  And  of  arms  colonel  Charost  assured  the 
bishop  not  less  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  stand 
were  in  this  jdace  delivered  out  to  the  insurgents.  The 
musqueU  were  pronounced,  by  those  who  were  judges 
oPtliem,  to  be  well  fabricated,  though  their  bore  was 
too  small  to  admit  English  bullets.  The  carabines 
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were  remarkable  for  their  goodness*  Swords  and  pis-* 
tols,  of  which  there  was  no  great  plenty,  were  reserv- 
ed as  marks  of  distinction,  to  be  distributed  only  to 
the  rebel  officers. 

It  was  a melancholy  spectacle  to  those  in  the  cas- 
tle to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  the  unfortunate 
rustics  pressed  forward  to  lay  hold  of  these  fatal  trap- 
pings, the  sure  harbingers  of  their  own  speedy  de- 
struction. A very  little  penetration  was  required  to 
discover  the  madness  of  expecting  final  success  in  an 
enterprise  conducted  by  such  a force,  against  an  army 
at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  of  probably  not  less  than 
a hundred  thousand  men.  But  though  the  bait  was 
visible  to  people  of  any  sense,  to  the  multitude  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  no  small  degree  alluring. 

The  uncombed,  ragged  peasant,  who  had  never 
before  known  the  luxury  of  shoes  and  stockings,  now 
washed,  powdered,  and  full  dressed,  was  metamor- 
phosed into  another  being,  the  rather  because  the  far 
greater  part  of  these  mountaineers  were  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  size  or  person.  ^ Look  at  these  poor 
fellows,’  said  Humbert  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  the 
bishop,  ‘ they  are  made,  you  find,  of  the  same  stuff 
with  ourselves.*^  A still  stronger  temptation  offered 
itself,  to  people  unaccustomed  to  animal  food,  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  fresh  meat.  The  least  allowance  of 
beef  for  a day  was  one  pound  to  each  recruit.  This 
was  devoured  with  an  avidity  that  excited  sometimes 
the  mirth,  sometimes  the  contempt  of  their  French 
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associates.  An  officer  protested,  that  having  for  cu- 
riosity trusted  an  Irishtnan  at  once  with  an  allowance 
of  eight  pounds  of  dressed  nveat,  he  saw  the  creature 
throw  himself  on  the  ground  and  begin  to  gnaw  it  so 
eagerly,  that  he  was  sure  he  wuld  not  rise  until  he 
had  consumed  it,. 

The  expectation  of  spoil  undoubtedly  came  in 
for  a full  share  of  the  inducements  that  prompted  the 
indigent  to  shake  off  the  restraints  of  civil  rule,  and 
armed  him  against  his  wealthy  neighbours.  It  is  a 
debt  due  to  justice,  however,  to  observe  that  if  the 
first  who  joined  the  enemy  were  enticed  by  hope  to  a 
foreign  standard,  very  many  took  the  same  road  after- 
wards merely  through  fear.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  early  insurgents  to  frighten  their  neighbours  in- 
to the  same  inclosure  of  peril  w^ith  themselves,  partly 
by  the  most  horrid  menaces,  in  case  of  refusal  to  join 
the  common  ('aiise,  and  partly  by  spreading  lies  of  the 
protestants,  whom  they  represented  as  Orangemen^ 
universally  bent  on  the  excision  of  the  catholics. 

When  the  united  weight  of  so-  many  temptations  is 
duly  estimated,  operating  besides  on  "a  I ody  of  pea- 
santry already  estranged  from  their  protest  int  neigh- 
bours by  difference  ©f  religion,  language,  and  educa- 
tion, it  will  rather  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little 
mischief  was  the  result  of  the  insurrection  in  Con- 
naught, and  that  we  had  not  the  same  horrid  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  religious  intolerance  to  inonru  over,  as  had 
lately  stamped  indelible  disgrace  on  the  eastern  pro- 
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vince.  It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice, that  during  the  whole  time  of  this  civil  commo- 
tion, not  a drop  of  blood  was  shed  by  the  Connaught 
rebels,  except  in  the  field  of  war.  It  is  true  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  the  French  went  a great  way 
to  prevent  sanguinary  excesses.  But  it  will  not  be 
deemed  fair  to  ascribe  to  this  cause  alone  the  forbear- 
ance of  which  we  were  witnesses,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed what  a range  of  country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rebels  for  several  days  after  the  French  power  was 
linown  to  be  at  an  end. 

These  reflections  are  offered  to  the  public  as  an  apo- 
logy for  the  opinion  of  certain  persons  who  became 
advocates  for  lenity,  when,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion,  the  treatment  due  to  the  insurgents  was 
the  object  of  discussion.  Fire  and  swmrd  was  the 
language  of  gentlemen  whose  loss  by  the  war,  though 
grievous  and  highly  provoking,  was  only  the  loss  of 
property.  Milder  sentiments  may  reasonably  be  al- 
lowed to  have  place  in  bosoms  which  had  throbbed 
with  the  apprehension  of  a greater  mischief  than  spo- 
liation. Experience  had  taught  them  that  life  is  the 
first  of  worldly  possessions;  and  having  savtd  that 
blessing  themselves,  they  could  not  be  in  haste  to  ra- 
vish it  from  others. 

‘‘  Indeed  where  there  had  appeared  all  along  so  few 
traces  of  rancour  in  these  poor  country  folk,  it  was 
impossible  for  a spectator  of  their  actions  not  to  pity 
them  for  their  very  simplicity.  It  was  such  that  even 
VOL.  II.  P 
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the  serious  situation  in  which  we  were  placed  was  fre- 
quently insufficient  to  repress  our  laughter  at  it.  The 
coxcombry  of  the  young  peasants  in  their  new  dress  ; 
the  mixture  of  good  humour  and  contempt  in  the 
weather-beaten  countenances  of  the  French,  em- 
ployed in  making  puppies  of  them  ; the  haste  of  the 
undressed  to  be  as  fine  as  their,  neighbours,  casting 
away  their  old  clothes  long  before  it  came  to  be  their 
turn  to  receive  the  new  ; above  all,  the  merry  activity 
of  a handsome  young  fellow,  a marine  officer,  whose 
business  it  was  to  consummate  the  vanity  of  the  re- 
cruits, by  decorating  them  with  helmets  beautifully 
edged  with  spotted  brown  paper,  to  look  like  leopard’s 
skin,  a task  which  he  performed  standing  on  a powder 
barrel,  and  making  the  helmet  fit  any  skull,  even  the 
largest,  by  thumping  it  down  with  his  fists,  careless 
whether  it  could  ever  be  taken  off  again — these  were 
circumstances  that  would  have  made  you  smile, 
though  you  had  been  just  come  from  seeing  your 
house  in  flames.  A spectale  not  less  provoking  to 
mirth  presented  itself  to  your  view,  if  you  followed 
the  new  soldiers  after  they  had  received  their  arms  and 
cartridges,  and  observed  their  manner  of  using  them. 
It  was  common  with  them  to  put  in  their  cartridges  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  when  they  stuck  in  the  passage 
(as  they  often  did)  the  inverted  barrel  was  set  to  work 
against  the  ground,  till  it  was  bent  and  useless.  At 
first  they  were  trusted  with  balls  as  well  as  with  pow- 
der. But  this  practice  was  not  repeated,  after  it  had 
gone  near  costing  his  life  to  general  Humbert.  As  he 
was  standing  at  an  open  window  in  the  castle,  the  ge- 
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lieral  heard  a ball  whistle  Ly  his  ear,  discharged  by  an 
awkward  recruit  in  the  yard  below,  whom  he  instantly 
punished  with  an  unmerciful  caning.  The  ball  passed 
into  the  ciehng,  where  the  mark  of  it  is  still  apparent. 
Lastly,  it  was  quite  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  these 
rustic  warriors  to  keep  their  firelocks  idle  till  they 
should  come  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  when  there  were  so 
many  inferior  animals  on  which  they  might  be  tried. 
A crowd  got  about  Charost  one  day,  clamouring 
for  a supply  of  powder  and  shot.  ‘ Tell  them,*  said 
the  commandant,  in  a passion,  ‘ they  shall  have  no 
‘ more,  till  1 am  sure  they  will  not  waste  their  charges 
* upon  ravens.* 

The  French,  it  is  well  known,  are  a nation  ready 
enough  to  consider  themselves  superior  to  any  people 
in  the  world  ; but  here  indeed  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  not  to  prefer  the  Gallic  troops  in  every  re- 
spect before  their  new  allies.  Intelligence,  activity, 
temperance,  patience,  to  a surprising  degree,  appear- 
ed to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came  over  with 
Humbert,  together  with  the  exactest  obedience  to 
discipline.  Yet  if  you  except  their  grenadiers,  they 
had  nothing  to  catch  the  eye.  Their  stature  for  the 
most  part  w^as  low,  their  complexion  pale  and  sallow, 
their  clothes  much  the  worse  of  the  wear:  to  a super- 
ficial observer,  they  would  have  appeared  incapable  of 
enduring  almost  any  hardship.  These  were  the  men, 
however,  of  whom  it  was  presently  observed,  that  they 
could  be  well  content  to  live  on  bread  or  potatoes,  to 
drink  water,  to  make  the  stones  of  the  street  their 
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bed,  and  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  with  no  covering 
but  the  canopy  of  heaven.  One  half  of  their  number 
had  served  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte ; the  rest  were 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  suffered 
distresses  that  well  accounted  for  thin  persons  and 
wan  looks.  Several  of  them  declared  with  all  the 
marks  of  sincerity,  that  at  the  siege  of  Mentz,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter,  they  had  for  a long  time 
slept  on  the  ground  in  holes  made  four  feet  deep  un- 
der the  snow.  And  an  officer,  pointing  to  his  leather 
small-clothes,  assured  the  bishop,  that  he  had  not 
taken  them  off  for  a twelvemonth. 

Humbert,  the  leader  of  this  singular  body  of  men, 
was  himself  as  extraordinary  a personage  as  any  in  his 
army.  Of  a good  height  and  shape,  in  tl>e  full  vigour 
of  life,  prompt  to  decide,  quick  in  execution,  appa- 
rently master  of  his  art,  you  could  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  of  a good  officer,  while  his  physiognomy  forbad 
you  to  like  him  as  a man.  His  eye,  which  was  small 
and  sleepy,  (the  effect  probably  of  much  watching) 
east  a side-long  glance  of  insidiousness,  and  even  of 
cruelty:  it  was  the  eye  of  a cat,  preparing  to  spring 
on  her  prey.  His  education  and  manners  were  indica- 
tive of  a person  sprung  from  the  lowest  orders  of  so- 
ciety, though  he  knew  how,  (as  most  of  his  countrj"- 
inen  do)  to  assume,  where  it  was  convenient,  the  de- 
portment of  a gentleman.  For  learning,  he  scarcely 
Imd  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  his  name.  His 
passions  were  furious,  and  all  his  behaviour  seemed 
marked  with  the  characters  of  roughness  and  violence. 
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A narrower  observation  of  him,  however,  served  to 
discover,  that  much  of  this  roughness  was  the  result 
of  art,  being  assumed  with  the  view  of  ex'torting  by 
terror  a ready  compliance  with  his  commands.  Of 
this  truth  the  bishop  himself  was  one  of  the  first  who 
had  occasion  to  be  made  sensible. 

Boats  were  necessary  to  transport  the  artillery  and 
stores  from  the  ships,  cars  and  horses  to  forward  them 
by  land  ; and  these  were  to  be  procured  without  de- 
lay, the  life  of  the  present  enterprise  consisting  in  dis- 
patch. High  prices  were  offered ; but  the  fishermen 
of  Killalla  at  first  kept  out  of  the  way ; and  of  the 
cars  none  could  be  got,  but  what  were  seized  at  the 
first  onset.  Application,  therefore,  was  made  to  the 
bishop,  whose  answer  was  (what  was  really  true)  that 
he  had  no  authority  in  that  place,  civil  or  personal; 
that  he  was  not  a magistrate,  nor  had  time  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  having  settled  himself  in 
the  town,  from  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  only  a 

few  months  before.  Humbert  replied,  that  he  should 

1 

not  have  troubled  his  lordship,  if  the  proper  magi- 
strate had  not  fled,  in  violation  of  his  parole  ; that  he 
cared  little,  by  what  means  the  bishop  should  contrive 
to  get  him  what  he  wanted ; but  as  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitant,  he  must  and  would  charge  him  with 
the  office  of  producing  boats  and  cars,  and  that  by" 
the  very  next  morning.  The  bishop,  in  Humbert’s 
presence,  desired  his  people  to  go  out  into  the  town, 
and  try  to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  the  general’s 
orders  must  be  obeyed. 
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Next  morning,  when  neither  boat  nor  car  appear- 
ed, Humbert  became  furious.  He  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  vulgar  abuse,  roared,  stamped,  laid  his 
hand  frequently  upon  a scymitar  that  battered  the 
ground,  presented  a pistol  at  the  bishop’s  eldest  son, 
and  at  last  told  the  bishop  himself,  that  he  would 
make  him  sensible  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  for 
he  would  punish  his  disobedience  by  sending  him  in- 
stantly to  France.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  given 
on  the  spot  to  an  officer,  who  delivered  him  in  charge 
to  a corporal’s  guard,  only  allowing  him  time  to  put 
on  his  hat.  The  inhabitants  stared  in  silence,  as  they 
saw  the  bishop  conducted  on  foot  tlnough  the  town. 
The  French  soldiers  mai'ched  him  at  a good  pace 
along  the  road  that  led  to  the  ships,  and  seemed  to 
have  received  orders  not  to  answer  any  of  his  questions. 

When  they  had  advanced  about  half  a mile,  anvl 
were  beginning  to  pass  a hill  that  would  have  conceal- 
ed the  town  from  their  view,  they  were  overtaken  by 
an  express  on  horseback,  wnth  the  general’s  orders  to 
return.  On  entering  the  castle,  the  bishop  was  hailed 
with  the  gratulations  of  the  French  officers,  and  ex- 
cuses for  the  conduct  of  their  commander,  a hasty 
man  they  said,  but  very  good  natured.  Humbert 
liimself  received  him  on  the  stairs  with  an  apology  for 
what  he  had  done,  pleading  necessity,  a plea  which 
was  readily  admitted.  Indeed  the  bishop  had  felt  no 
apprehension  at  any  time,  that  the  menace  would  be 
seriously  carried  into  eflect.  He  knew  the  French 
could  not  want  his  presence,  nor  his  assistance  as  an 
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interpreter;  and  he  saw,  through  its  disguise,  the 
real  object  of  Humbertos  afiected  fury,  which  ended 
as  that  officer  had  expected,  in  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  the  people  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  The 
bishop’s  danger,  if  there  was  any,  was  so  quickly  over^ 
that  happily  the  greater  part  of  his  family  knew  no- 
thing of  it  till  it  was  past. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  got  clear  of  one  disa- 
greeable business,  when  another  was  thrown  in  his 
way.  Every  thing  being  ready  for  a march  by  Satur- 
day the  twenty-fifth,  the  French  general  determined 
to  leave  behind  him  at  Killalla  two  hundred  of  his  own 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  half  a dozen  officers, 
to  secure  himself  a retreat,  in  case  of  miscarriage,  to 
his  ammunition,  a large  proportion  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  a hun- 
dred pounds  each,  could  not  be  forwarded  for  want  of 
the  means  of  conveyance.  But  this  was  not  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  leaving  the  men.  It  was  pretended, 
that  they  were  suffered  to  remain  out  of  pure  compas- 
sion to  the  protestants  of  the  vicinity,  whose  lives 
might  be  in  danger  from  the  new  levies,  while  the 
French  were  elsewhere  employed.  Hostages  there- 
fore must  be  taken  at  least  as  far  as  Ballina,  in  ex- 
change for  the  six  officers  that  should  be  left  to  keep 
the  peace  at  Killalla ; and  the  bishop  was  given  to 
understand,  that  he  himself,  and  one  of  his  sons, 
must  make  a part  of  the  number.  Remonstrances 
were  vain.  The  bishop  found  himself  obliged  to  com- 
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municate  the  unwelcome  tidings  to  the  family,  and  to 
order  his  chaise  for  the  following  morning. 

At  no  one  period  of  their  calamity,  perhaps,  did 
the  patience  of  the  women  sustain  a ruder  assault. 
To  be  separated,  under  such  circumstances,  for  a 
time  unknown,  perhaps  for  ever  (for  it  was  then  said 
and  believed,  that  the  hostages  were  destined  to  follow 
every  where  the  camp  and  fortunes  of  the  invaders) 
this  was  bitter  news.  Mrs  Thompson,  the  dean’s  lad}"^ 
sunk  under  it  into  a swoon  : advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, she  had  nerves  that  did  not  keep  pace  wdtli 
the  excellent  temper  of  her  mind.  Mrs  Stock  and 
Mrs  Cope  said  nothing.  But  the  eye  that  met  theirs 
during  that  scene  of  anguish,  feels  a dimness  at  the 
review al  af  it. 

Next  morning  (Sunday)  the  prospect  cleared  up 
a little,  though  still  unpleasant.  The  general  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  would  accept  of  the  bishop’s 
eldest  son  in  place  of  the  father.  It  was  a strange  alle- 
viation of  pain,  to  be  derived  from  exposing  to  danger 
a son,  who  had  found  favour  with  every  body  that 
knew  him,  as  well  as  with  his  parents.  But  the  youth 
(a  college  lad  under  nineteen)  thought  nothing  of  a 
danger  from  which  his  father  was  exempted,  and  went 
off  cheerfully  with  the  other  four  hostages,  whom  the 
bishop  was  ordered  to  nominate;  for  Humbert  had 
consented  to  take  but  one  of  the  sons  instead  of  two. 
The  four  named  were  John  Knox,  esq.  of  Bartrach, 
ThomasKiikwood,  lieutenant  of  theTyrawley cavalry; 
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James  Rutledge,  custom-house  officer ; and  the  curate, 
Mr  Nixoru 

With  a levity  which  seemed  to  mark  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  Humbert  signified  to  the  hos- 
tages, presently  after  their  arrival  at  Ballina,  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  go  home  again.  He  himself 
inarched  his  forces  directly  towards  Castlebar,  leaving 
one  True,  an  ignorant  brutal  officer,  with  a few 
French,  and  a rabble  of  the  Irish,  to  retain  possession 
of  Ballina,  True  would  not  confirm  the  indulgence 
granted  by  the  general,  till  the  day  following ; so  that 
the  five  gentlemen  passed  a most  unquiet  night  amidst 
a crew  of  drunken  and  insolent  rebels,  with  scarcely 
any  accommodation.  The  horses  on  which  they  rode 
to  Ballina,  were  not  to  be  found  next  day;  but  the 
hostages  were  glad  to  find  their  way  back  again  oa 
foot. 

The  charge  of  Killalla,  with  the  title  of  com- 
mandant, was  committed  to  M.  Charost,  chef  de 
demi-brigadey  which  answers  to  our  title  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  choice  proved  a fortunate  one  for  the 
town ; Charost  being  a man  of  sense  and  honour,  in 
short,  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  True.  This 
officer  began  his  command  by  obliging  the  bishop  so 
far  as  to  grant  a passport  to  captain  Hill,  the  worthy 
register  of  the  diocese,  empowering  him  to  go  home 
to  Limerick.  By  him  the  bishop  found  the  much- 
desired  opportunity  of  conveying  a letter  to  his  friends 
in  Dublin,  the  only  one  they  received  from  him  till 
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the  towft  was  recovered,  A verbal  account,  howeveiv 
of  the  family,  was  carried  to  Dublin  by  doctor  Elli- 
son, who  ^ot  leave  from  Charost,  on  the  twenty-ninth, 
to  return  to  Castlebar,  from  which  town  he  followed 
his  lady  and  family  to  the  capital,  Mr  John  Thomp- 
son, the  dean’s  brother,  was  permitted,  at  the  same 
time  with  doctor  Ellison,  to  ;^o  to  his  house  in  Castle-^ 
bar,  where  he  hospitably  entertained  the  bishop’s  son 
Arthur,  when  he  was  presently  after  sent  to  the  same 
town  in  quality  of  hostage. 

Though  the  enemy  took  away  nothing  with  them, 
w^hen  they  moved,  but  what  was  necessary  for  their 
operations  in  the  field,  yet  that  necessity  was  found  to 
con^prehend  the  best  part  of  what  the  country  possess- 
ed, whether  of  stock  or  victuals.  The  bishop’s  larder 
and  cellar,  both  plentifully  stored  at  that  season, 
scarcely  sufficed  for  three  Every  thing  that  he 

had  in  the  fields  disappeared  : corn,  potatoes,  cattle, 
were  all  wanted,  and  taken  from  before  any 

thing  was  touched  that  belonged  to  the  poor.  Of  his 
kitchen  grate  so  incessant  use  was  made,  from  early 
morning  even  to  midnight,  that  the  chimney  was  on 
fire  more  than  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
above  thirty  tons  of  coals  lasted  only  one  month.  His 
stables  yielded  nine  horses  of  his  own  (most  of  them 
good  ones)  with  proper  furniture  ; and  his  guests  con- 
tributed about  half  a dozen  more.  The  coacli-house 
was  stript  of  nothing  but  harness;  those  brave  officers 
despising  the  luxury  of  a chaise.  Cars,  carts,  and  a 
large  waggon,  with  their  furniture,  went  of  course. 
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In  three  days  he  had  lost  to  the  value  of  six  hundred 
pounds.  But  it  was  clear,  that  even  this  damage  was 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  he  must  have  sustained, 
if  he  had  fled,  (as  he  was  advised,  and  even  offered  the 
means  to  do)  on  the  first  approach  of  the  French. 
The  ruin  of  his  house  and  furniture,  both  valuable, 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ; not  to  speak  of  the 
mischiefs  throughaut  the  iieighbcturhood,  winch  he 
was  happy  enough  by  his  presence  and  exertions  to 
avert/’ 


CHAP.  XV. 


On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  Lord  Cornwallis 
received  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  French 
troops,  and  immediately  ordered  a force,  which  was 
thought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  to 
proceed  to  that  quarter.  Major-general  Hutchinson 
arrived  at  Castlebar  on  the  twenty-fifth,  from  Galway, 
and  was  joined  the  following,  night  by  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Lake,  who  had  been  ordered  by  lord  Cornw^allisto 
take  the  command  of  the  forces  assembled  in- Con- 
naught, to  oppose  the  French  army.  The  forces  then 
collected  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand men  ; yet  the  generals  did  not  wish  to  attack  the 
enemy  until  more  forces  arrived  ; therefore  intended 
to  remain  at  Castlebar  a few  days.  General  Hum- 
bert wisely  chose  the  offensive  rather  than  the  defen- 
sive part  in  the  attack  ; and  accordingly  marched  with 
the  utmost  diligence  to  attack  the  forces  at  Castlebar, 
r/id  would  have  surprised  the  king's  army  before  day- 
light, had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  ruggedness  of 
the  roads  by  which  he  advanced. 
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Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  joined  the  French  on 
their  landing  at  Killalla ; but  when  the  latter  gained 
possession  of  Baliina,  great  numbers  flocked  to  their 
standard,  and  received  the  arms  and  clothing  which 
bad  been  sent  for  them  by  the  French  government. 

In  order  to  excite  rebellion  before  too  powerful  an 
army  could  possibly  be  collected  to  overwhdm  him, 
general  Humbert  determined  to  attack  the  forces  at 
Castlebar ; he  therefore  commenced  his  march  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  with  about  eight 
hundred  French  troops,  and  near  two  thousand  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  Instead  of  the  common  road 
which  goes  through  the  town  of  Foxford,  where  gene- 
ral Taylor,  with  a body  of  troops,  had  been  stationed, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  Humbert  ad- 
vanced over  mountains  which  had  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed impassable  to  an  army,  and  where  his  farther  pro- 
gress migljt  have  been  slopped  by  a single  company, 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  at  a place  called  the  gap 
of  Barnageehy,  six  miles  from  Castlebar,  had  our 
army  been  apprised  of  his  approach  in  that  direction. 
The  artillery  of  the  invaders  consisted  of  only  two 
smalf  curricle  guns,  the  carriage  of  one  of  which  had 
broke  down,  owing  to  the  ruggeduess  of  the  road,  and 
caused  a considerable  delay  in  their  march,  which 
was  very  fortunate  for  our  army. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh, 
information  was  received  at  Castlebar,  oF  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  through  the  mountains.  At 
VoL,  II. 
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seven  they  were  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  Our 
army  was  immediately  drawn  up  in  an  advantageous 
position,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  ariiller}",  between 
the  town  and  the  assailants.  The  royal  army  was 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  both  in  num- 
bers and  freshness  of  the  men,  who  were  free  from 
fatigue,  while  the  enemy  were  almost  exhausted  with 
scrambling  over  the  mountains,  near  twenty  hours, 
without  repose,  from  w'hich  circumstance  our  troops 
promised  themselves  an  easy  victory.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  appearances  were  favourable  to 
their  expectations,  as  the  enemy  were  three  times 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  which  was  well 
managed  under  the  directions  of  captain  Shortall. 
These  veterans,  however,  were  determined  not  to 
retreat;  though  from  the  appearance  and  excellent 
disposition  of  our  army,  they  expected  nothing  but 
to  be  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
and  as  the  Irish  insurgents  were  as  yet  of  little  or  no 
use  to  them  in  an  engagement.  The  enemy  then  filed 
away  in  small  p^irties,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if 
they  intended  to  attack  our  troops  in  flank,  and  some 
of  them  advanced  to  the  left,  so  as  almost  to  toucli  the 
points  of  the  bayonets  of  tlte  Frazer  fencibles.  The 
French  had  lost  many  of  their  number,  principally 
by  the  fire  of  our  artillery,  and  had  fired  very  few 
shots,  when  the  royal  army,  seized  with  an  unaccount- 
able panic,  broke  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers,  and  retreated  in  the 
greatest  confusion  into  the  town,  and  w hen  the  enemy 
advanced  they  fled  on  the  road  to  Tuam. 
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A small  party  of  French  soldiers  pursued  the  flying 
army  upwards  of  a mile  from  the  town,  when  a party 
of  lord  Roden’s  cavalry  wheeled  and  cut  them  down.  , 

Still  our  army  seemed  panic  struck,  and  retreated 
so  precipitately  as  to  reach  the  town  of  Tuam,  thirty 
miles  from  Castlebar,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
and  after  a short  refreshment,  retired  still  farther  to- 
wards Athione,  where  an  officer  of  cavalry,  with  sixty 
of  his  men,  arrived  at  one  o’clock  011  Tuesday  the 
twenty-ninth ; having  performed  a march,  of  sixty-^ 
three  miles  in  twenty-seven  hours  1 

Our  army  lost  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  in  this 
unexpected  defeat ; four  of  which  were  curricle  guns. 
The  loss  of  men  was  stated  at  fifty-three  killed,  thirty- 
four  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  sevent3^-nine 
missing.-  Among  the  wounded  were  two  lieutenants 
and  three  sergeants  ; and  among  the  missing  were  two 
staff-officers,  two  niajors,  three  eaptains,  six  lieute- 
nants, three  ensigns,  ten  sergeants,  and  two  drum- 
111  ers.. 

“ A melancholy  proof,  that  treason  bad  a hand  in 
the  success  of  the  French  at  Castlebar,  was  soon  ex-^ 
hibited  in  the  bishop’s  court-yard.  Fifty-three  de- 
serters from  the  Longford  militia  marched  in,  amids 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  with  their  coats  turned, 
and  there  exchanged  the  uniforms  given  them  by  their 
sovereign,  for  the  blue  coats  of  France  ! It  was  a 
strange  sight,  and  to  protestant  spectators,  most  pres*- 
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yoking.  To  comfort  the  bishop,  the  commissary  made 
him  a present  of  the  deserters’  uniforms.  He  took  the 
gift,  foreseeing  that  he  should  ere  long  find  naked  bo- 
dies in  plenty  to  cover  with  them.  Report  said,  that 
in  a few  days  the  rebel  camp  at  Killalla  was  joined 
by  fourscore  more  deserters  from  the  Longford  and 
Kilkenny  militia.  . JNot  a man  of  these  infamous 
betrayers  of  their  king  and  country  returned  alive  to 
his  home. 

‘‘  From  the  day  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Castle- 
bar, August  twenty-eight,  suspence  was  kept  alive  at 
Killalla,  by  the  report  of  cannon  on  the  inland  side, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  a squadron  of  frigates  in  the 
offing,  which  were  called  French  or  English  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  spectators.  These  ships  varied  in 
number,  from  one  or  two  to  five,  appearing  irresolute 
what  course  to  take,  till  at  length  three*  went  off  to- 
wards Sligo  ; a fourth,  of  thirty-two  guns,  with  a cut- 
ter of  sixteen,  continuing  hovering  in  the  bay,  and 
w as  at  one  time  near  losing  her  cutter  on  the  bar.  The 
French  cherished  hopes  that  it  might  be  the  squadron 
they  expected  from  Brest,  till  on  the  the  thirtieth  they 
saw  the  single  frigate  send  out  her  boats  to  destroy  two 
trading  vessels,  of  which  the  French  had  taken  pos- 


* '‘These  were,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  the  Doris,  of  thirty- 
six  guns,  Lord  Kanelagh  ; the  Melampus,  ditto,  capt.  Moore; 
and  the  Fox  cutter,  of  twelve  guns,  lieutenant  Walsh.  The  ves- 
sels that  stayed  were  the  Cerberus,  thirty-two  guns,  IS-pouu,- 
ders,  captain  M'Namara,  and  the  Hurler  cutter,  captain  J.  Nor- 
way, carrying  sixteen  caiTOiiades,i8-pouiider6.'’ 
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sesion,  one  to  transport  their  ammunition,  just  landed, 
the  other  to  supply  the  town  with  forty  ton  of  oatmeal. 
The  crew  of  this  last,  seven  Frenchmen,  were  carried 
to  the  frigate.  The  two  sloops  continued  burning  all 
pight,  and  part  of  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  poor 
town’s-people,  venturing  to  board  the  oatmeal  sloop, 
to  save  what  they  could  of  so  tempting  a provision, 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  an  eighteen-pounder  from 
the  frigate. 

As  long  as  the  two  hundred  French  soldiers  were 
suffered  to  remain  for  the  defence  of  Killalla,  the  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure, 
the  number  of  insurgents,  that  poured  in  from  the 
country  to  a camp  they  formed  in  the  bishop’s  de- 
mesne, increased  every  hour.  The  case  was  sadly  al- 
tered from  the  first  of  September.  On  that  day  the 
commandant  showed  the  bishop  an  order  he  had  re- 
ceived from  general  Humbert  to  send  away  immediate- 
ly to  Castlebar  the  whole  French  garrison  of  Killalla, 
none  excepted,  but  M.  Charost  himself,  and  ano- 
ther officer  of  the  name  of  Pon-son.  These  two  were 
to  keep  the  town  with  abouttwo  hundred  of  the  Irish  l 
recruits. 

All  the  horrors,  that  had  been  acted  at  Wex-  - 
ford,  now  stared  the  loyalists  in  the  face.  ‘ Famished 
^ wolves  are  closing  us  in  on  every  side,’  said  they  to  * 
Charost,  ‘ and  what  can  two  men  effect,  though  ever  - 
‘ so  brave  and  vigilant  ?*  The  commandant  desired  t 
Q3 
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them  to  be  quiet,  assuring  them  that  he  would  part 
^vlth  his  own  life  sooner  than  abandon  them  ;.but  he 
told  the  bishop,  that  as,  by  staying  here  to  protect  the 
protestards,  he  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  his  own  liberty, 
he  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  one  of  the  bishop’s 
sons  should  go  with  the  troops  to  Castlebar,  to  be  an 
hostage  for  liis  person,  in  case  of  the  English  becom- 
ing  again  masters  of  Killalla.  To  this  tlie  bishop 
could  not  object.  His  second  and  third  sons,  there- 
fore, drew  lots,  and  the  chance  falling  on  Arthur,  the 
third  son,  a lad  just  sixteen,  he  was  sent  away  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  on  a poor  jade  ill  accoutred,  to 
travel  all  night  with  the  French,  From  that  day  till 
the  engagement  at  Killalla,  about  three  weeks  after,, 
his  parents  could  hear  nothing  from  him,  nor  he  from 
them  ; so  strictly  were  the  passes  guarded. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  foreigners, 
the  commandant  applied  himself  to  make  provision 
for  the  security  of  the  district  entrusted  to  him.  A 
strong  patiole,  in  different  bodies,  was  ordered  to  pa- 
rade through  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  every  night.  But  as  reports  of  rob- 
beries and  midnight  assaults  came  in  continually^  M. 
Charost  thought  it  advisable  to  i^sue  a proclamation, 
inviting  all  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligion or  party,  to  come  to  him,  and  receive  arms  and 
ammunition  for  their  own  defence,  under  no  other 
condition  than  a promise  of  restoring  them  to  him 
when  he  should  call  for  them.  The  offer  was  present- 
ly embraced  by  the  towns’  people,  especially  by  the 
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pmtestant  part  of  them,  who  were  most  exposed  to 
danger,  and  had  been  forced,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion,  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  French.  A 
distribution  accordingly  began  to  be  made  in  the  cas- 
tle-yard, on  the  evening  of  September  tirst. 

The  commandant  had  now  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, whether  the  fears  of  the  protestants  from  their 
popish  neighbours  were  justly  founded.  As  the  pa- 
trole  was  setting  at  that  time,  the  rebels,  (all  rornan- 
ists)  began  to  murmur  at  trusting  arms  to  the  protes- 
tant  townsmen,  which  they  were  sure,  they  said,  would 
be  employed  against  the  French  and  their  allies  the 
moment  an  English  force  appeared.  Nor  did  the  mu- 
tineers want  a leader.  One  Mulheeran,  a rebel  officer, 
was  their  spokesman,  a strong-made  young  fellow, 
who  defended  himself  afterwards  like  a lion  at  the  bat-^ 
tie  of  Killalla  against  three  or  four  troopers,  all  cutting 
him  with  their  swords,  and  did  not  fall  till  his  skull 
was  hacked  to  pieces.  This  man  resisted  the  comman- 
dant to  his  face,  and  went  so  far  as  to  throw  down  the 
arms  he  had  received  from  the  French,  when  Charost 
told  him  he  would  trust  all  alike  with  arms,  who 
chose  to  take  a rnusquet  in  their  own  defence.  The 
bishop  laboured  hard  to  pacify  the  malecontents, 
amidst  darkness  and  clamour,  and  the  confusion  of 
three  languages. 

After  an  hour’s  struggle,  several  of  the  protestants, 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  others,  returned 
the  arms  they  had  received,  and  said  they  would  trust 
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themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  patrole  ; which  put 
an  end,  for  that  night,  to  the  disturbance. 

It  was  renewed,  however,  the  two  following  days 
with  nnabating  violence  ; till  at  length  the  protestants, 
harassed  by  domiciliary  visits  of  armed  rebels  in  search 
of  concealed  weapons,  agreed  in  a petition  to  the  com- 
mandant that  he  would  call  in  by  proclamation  what 
he  had  given  out,  and  forbid  in  future  any  person’s  ap- 
pearing in  arms,  except  recruits  for  the  French  ser- 
vice, The  terror  of  being  thus  stript  of  the  means  of 
defence  was  exaggerated  by  the  alarming  accounts  of 
depredations  on  every  side  of  Killalla,  to  the  distance 
of  several'miles.  Not  a night  passed,  but  some  house 
was  rifled  ; scarce  an  hour  in  the  day  elapsed,  in  which 
the  bishop  was  not  importuned  to  lay  some  lamenta- 
tion before  the  commandant,  or  to  send  out  some 
guard  for  protection.  Willing  to  do  hi^  best,  he  in- 
terpreted, he  drew  up  petitions,  he  dispatched  guards 
to  protestant  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went 
from  house  to  house  in  the  tow  n to  inquire  after  abuses, , 
till  in  the  evening  always,  and  frequently  in  the  day 
time,  he  was  forced  to  throw  himself  on  a bed,  unable 
to  keep  his  feet.  Yet  his  health  and  appetite  seemed  , 
to  be  improved  by  tlje  extraordinary  fatigue,  nor  did 
he  ever  in  his  life  sleep  better. 

But  if  it  was  doubtful  whether  arms  might  safely 
be  committed  to  every  inhabitant  of  Killalla,  it  ad-- 
mitted  no  dispute  at  all  that  the  town  could  not  exist 
without  some  form  of  civil  government,  Depreda- 
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tors  crowded  in  hourly  from  the  country,  to  the  equal 
annoyance  and  terror  of  every  body  who  had  property, 
whether  catholic  or  protestant.  The  French,  it  was 
said,  had  divided  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Cas- 
tlebar into  districts,  appointing  over  each  a municipal 
offirer,  with  a guard  at  his  command,  properly  armed 
for  the  pui)Lc  defence  ; and  the  scheme  had  there  had 
the  desired  success.  A proclamation  was  therefore  is- 
sued  for  establishing  a similar  form  through  the  can- 
ton over  which  Charost  presided.  The  country  was 
throw  n into  departments  ; a magistrate,  to  be  elected 
by  his  neighbours,  was  to  take  charge  of  each,  with 
the  help  of  a guard  of  sixteen  or  twenty  men;  arms 
and  ammunition  were  to  be  distributed  to  these,  under 
an  express  stimulation  that  neither  ofhcers  nor  men 
should  be  marched  out  of  their  respective  departments, 
nor  employed  against  their  sovereign,  nor  in  any  ser- 
vice except  that  of  keeping  the  peace.  The  tow  n of 
Klllaria  was  connnitted  to  the  protection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  in  three  bodies,  all  to  be  observ- 
ant to  the  orders  of  Mr  Jame>  Devitt,  the  civil  magis- 
trate, unanimously  chosen  by  the  people,  because  he 
was  a substantial  tradesman,  a Roman  catholic,  and 
a man  of  sense  and  moderation.  He  had  under  him 
two  assistants  of  his  own  religion.  The  benefits  of 
this  regulation  were  felt  immediately  in  the  establish- 
ment of  tolerable  older  and  quiet,  at  least  in  and 
about  the  town  ; and  without  doubt  they  would  have 
been  felt  to  a greater  extent  if  the  French  power  had 
been  firmer. 
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The  example  of  Killalla  was  presently  copied  in 
the  other  departments.  Magistrates  were  elected,  al- 
ways Roman  catholics,  but  commonly  of  the  better 
sort  among  them,  persons  who  had  no  desire  to  take 
arras  against  the  British  government.  Some  of  these 
applied  to  the  bishop  for  his  oj)inion,  whether  they 
should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason  by  acting  under 
a foreign  power,  merely  for  t]ie  common  safety,  and 
under  the  conditions  stated  above.  His  answer  was 
that  he  was  no  lawyer  : but  having  always  found  the 
law  of  E ngland  to  be  consonant  to  reason,  he  would 
take  upon  him  to  say  there  could  be  no  law  forbidding 
to  do,  under  these  circumstances,  what  was  absolute- 
ly enjoined  by  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  It 
is  reported  that,  when  the  rebellion  was  over,  several 
persons  muttered  against  this  doctrine  : it  might  be 
conceded,  they  said,  to  the  existing  terror,  but  it  was 
not  sound,  because  it  might  be  employed  as  an  excuse 
for  a tame  and  prompt  submission  to  any  invaders. 
To  sucli  tranquil  declaimers  on  the  merit  of  casting 
aw^ay  life  and  property,  in  preference  to  bowing  the 
head  to  a storm,  it  Is  obvious  to  reply,  that  had  they 
changed  situations  with  those  who  actually  felt  the 
distress,  it  is  more  than  probable  thej^  would  have  seen 
good  reason  to  adopt  the  very  < onduct  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  security,  Ihe}’^  take  upon  them  to  condemn. 
To  submit  to  a king  de  facto ^ and  even  to  act  by  a 
commission  from  such  a one  to  preserve  the  peace  of  a 
community,  prov  ided  by  so  doing  you  do  not  preclude 
yourself  from  returning  under  the  government  of  a 
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Icing  dejure,  is  a practice  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  our  most  equitable  English  law. 

“ For  the  defence  of  the  costle,  which  was  declar- 
ed to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  army,  a guard 
was  drawn  from  the  garrison,  consisting  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  men,  who  were  seldom  relieved  above 
once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  these  four  watched  at 
the  commandant’s  door,  in  the  lobby  of  the  middle 
storey  ; four  were  placed  in  the  hall  ; the  rest  were 
distributed  at  the  gates  in  back  and  front,  which  had 
luckily  been  repaired  and  made  secure  by  the  bishop 
just  before  the  invasion.  Policy  concurred  with  cha- 
nty m recommending  these  poor  guards  to  our  daily 
care:  they  were  fed  and  lodged  so  much  better  than 
any  other  soldiers  that  it  occasioned  quarrels  and  box- 
ings among  them  sometimes,- for  a preference  to  be 
stationed  on  the  castle-guard.  And  indeed  they  re- 
paid the  attention  shewn  to  them  by  every  mark  of  re- 
spect in  their  power,  and  by  assisting  in  little  menial 
offices  in  and  about  the  house  wherever  they  were 
wanted. 

“ Yet  was  the  presence  of  such  protectors  a circum- 
stance to  the  family  most  dreadful.  The  gates,  the 
doors,  everything  wiiliin -as  well  as  without,  our  very 
existence  was  in  custody  of  a band  of  rebels,  who  had 
the  power  at  any  instant  to  throw  open  the  house  to 
their  companions  abroad,  and  let  in  depredation  at 
least,  if  nothing  worse.  And  this  was  a mischief, 
too,  that  happened  not  unfrequently.  At  Castle-lac- 
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ken,  Casilereagh,  and  other  houses  belongin'^  to  pro- 
testants,  where  guards  had  been  stationed,  the  soldi- 
ers proved  traitors  and  admitted  others  from  without 
to  plunder  the  families  they  were  sent  to  defend.  If 
pi  under  was  attractive,  few  houses  offered  more  temp- 
tations in  that  way  than  the  bishop’s,  not  only  because 
it  contained  much  valuable  property  of  his  own,  but 
because,  in  spite  of  prudence,  lie  couM  not  refuse  to 
let  it  become  the  repository  of  other  people’s  goods. 
Plate,  cash,  lea'^es,  and  writings  of  consequence, 
were  crowded  in  upon  him,  with  an  eagerness  that 
would  take  no  denial,  and  with  too  little  caution  to 
render  the  affair  a secret.  The  commandant  was  made 
acquainted  witli  these  several  causes  of  apprehension, 
on  our  part,  and  distrust  of  hi^  Irish  friends.  He 
made  light  of  them  for  a long  time,  in  a real  or  seem- 
ing confidence  of  retaining  his  authority  over  the  re- 
bels; though,  as  the  final  period  of  our  captivity 
approached,  his  looks,  as  well  as  his  redoubled  pre- 
cautions, shewed  that  he  began  to  be  almost  as  unea- 
sy as  ourselves. 

The  commandant  and  the  bishop,  finding  each 
other  to  be  honest  men,  above  the  meanness  of  deceit, 
soon  came  to  a mutual  good  understanding.  Cljarost 
trusted  the  bishop  with  a sight  of  a letter  from  gene- 
ral Humbert  to  himself,  ordering  him  either  to  bury 
privately  the  powder  left  in  his  ( are,  or  to  throw  it  in- 
to the  sea,  according  as  he  should  find  it  most  prudent 
and  feasible.  As  to  conveying  two  hundred  and  eighty 
ban  els  of  powder  from  the  castle-yard  to  the  sea. 
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ilirougli  the  midst  of  armed  rebels,  eagerly  bent  on 
seizing  the  powder  for  their  own  use,  it  required  not 
many  words  to  shew  the  extreme  improbability  of  ef- 
yfectingsuch  a scheme.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  bu- 
ry it,  and  that  in  some  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  sufficient  to  contain  and  hide  it.  With  the 
help  of  some  labourers  who  continued  faithful  to  him, 
and  of  his  own  domestics,  the  bishop  contrived  in  se- 
veral night’s  continual  work,  to  bury  ninety  barrels 
under  a hot-bed  in  the  garden:  the  remainder  was 
committed  to  a vault  in  the  haggard  under  the  corn- 
stand,  where,  though  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  con- 
cealed, it  was  at  least  secured  as  far  as  might  be, , un- 
der the  given  circumstances,  from  the  dreaded  danger 
of  firing  by  accident. 

No  less  than  three  times,  during  our  troubles, 
was  this  danger  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  The 
first  time  was  in  the  French  reign,  when  the  kitchen 
chimney  was  set  on  fire  by  the  immoderate  use  of  the 
grate,  as  I mentioned  above.  On  the  second  occasion, 
we  w^ere  saved  only  by  the  providential  direction  of  the 
wind  from  catching  the  flames  of  a cabin  just  beside 
ns,  which  was  fired  by  the  king’s  troops  when  they  en- 
tered the  town  on  the  twenty-third  of  September.  The 
third  was  the  most  alarming  danger  of  all.  On  the 
evening  of  that  same  remarkable  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, an  honest  inoffensive  labourer  of  the  bishop’s 
quitted  the  castle  to  oblige  his  wife  to  stay  within 
- doors,  who,  with  the  fears  of  a woman  great  with 
child,  was  running  wildly  about  the  road  in  the  midst 
VoL.  II.  R 
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of  the  fire  from  the  armj".  He  had  seized  her  hand,  and 
was  hurrying  her  to  his  cabin,  when  a discharge  of 
musquetry  kdled  the  man,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
woman.  She  was  carried  up  to  the  granary  in  the  cas- 
tle, where  she  died  that  night.  AVithout  leave  asked, 
without  even  apprising  the  family  that  they  had  brou  ght 
the  wmrnan  into  the  house,  the  foolish  people  about 
her  began  to  wake  the  corpse,  by  lighting  a fire  on 
the  floor  of  the  granary,  with  nothing  under  the  turf 
but  a wooden  board.  Presently  smoke  and  flames 
were  seen  to  roll  out  of  the  windows  of  an  apartment 
distant  but  a few  yards  from  the  gunpowder  in  the 
haggard,  and  the  wind  pointing  directly  that  w ay.  At 
the  same  instant  all  was  confusion  and  uproar  in  the 
house  : the  victorious  army  was  marching  into  quar- 
ters at  Killalla,  and  the  principal  officers  were  busy  in 
arranging  matters  for  their  own  accommodation  at  the 
castle.  It  cost  the  bishop  some  labour  to  make  the 
gentlemen  listen  to  the  story,  and  believe,  that  if  they 
did  not  bestir  themselves,  the  town  and  all  its  contents 
would  very  probably  in  a few  minutes  be  erased  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  By  the  active  exertions  princi- 
pally of  the  knight  of  Kerry,  the  fire  was  soon  after  got 
under. 

From  the  time  the  French  left  us  to  the  care  of 
M.  Charost,  he  and  two  officers  under  him,  messed 
with  the  bishop’s  family,  where  they  were  very  wel- 
come, being,  under  Providence,  their  sole  protectors 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  perils.  A\^hatever  could  be 
effected  by  vigilance,  resolution,  and  conduct,  for 
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the  safety  of  a place  confided  to  them,  was  to  a sur- 
prising degree  effected  for  the  district  of  Killalla  by 
these  three  French  officers,  without  the  support  of  a 
single  soldier  of  tlieir  own  country  ; and  that  for  the 
long  space  of  twenty-three  days,  from  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  day  of  the  battle.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  such  a tract  of  time,  a tolerable  insight 
must  have  been  obtained  into  their  characters  ; and 
where  the  part  they  acted  was^  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, the  reader  may  expect  some  description  of 
them. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Charost  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  five-and-forty.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  the  son 
(as  I am  told)  of  a watchmaker  in  that  city,  who  sent 
liim  over  early  to  some  connections  in  St  Domingo, 
where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  a wife  with  a 
plantation  for  her  dowry,  which  yielded  him,  before 
the  troubles,  an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling per  annum.  By  the  unhappy  war  which  still  de- 
solates th^t  island,  he  lost  every  thing,  even  to  his 
wife  and  his  only  child,  a daughter  ; they  were  taken 
on  their  passage  to  France,  and  sent  away  to  Jamaica. 
His  eyes  would  fill  when  he  told  the  family,  that  he 
had  not  seen  th^se  dear  relatives  for  six  years  past,  nor 
even  had  tidings  of  them  for  the  last  three  years.  On 
returning  to  France,  he  embraced  the  military  life,  at 
first  in  the  royal  service,  afterwards,  when  the  times 
changed,  in  that  of  the  republic,  where  he  had  risen 
by  degrees  to  the  rank  he  now  filled.  His  residence 
had  been  at  Rochelle  with  a brother,  with  wdiom  he 
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had  shared  bed  and  board  till  he  was  called,  at  only 
three  days’ notice,  to  go  out  on  thepresent  expedi- 
tion. In  person  he  was  strong  and  vigorous,  inclining 
to  fat ; his  countenance  was  chearfnl,  and  on  the  whole, 
pleasing,  notwithstanding  a blemish  in  one  eye  ; he 
had  a plain,  good  understanding,  which  served  him 
for  all  the  uses  that  he  put  it  to,  and  he  had  eitl>er  no 
leisure,  or  no  liking,  to  strain  it' with  over  labour.  His 
religion,  he  told  the  bishop,  he  bad  yet  to  seek  ; be- 
cause his  father  being  a catholic,  and  his  mother  a 
protestant,  they  had  left  him  the  liberty  of  choosing 
for  himself,  and  he  had  never  yet  found  time  to 
make  the  inquiry,  which  however,  he  was  sensible  he 
ought  to  make,  and  would  make  at  some  time  when 
Heaven  should  grant  him  repose.  In  the  interim,  he 
believed  in  God,  was  inclined  to  think  there  must  be 
a future  state,  and  was  very  sure  that,  while  he  lived 
in  this  world,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all  good  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures that  he  could.  The  bishop  olfered  a 
present  to  this  half-christian  of  a book  that  might  have 
satisfied  his  doubts,  La  religioyi  naturelle  ct  rcvelee  par 
V Able  ^\emblay^  He  was  thankful  ; but  it  is  not 
unlikely  the  sight  even  of  three  small  volunies  frighten- 
ed him,  for  he  never  afterwards  claimed  the  promise. 
Yet  wliat  he  did  not  exhibit  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ap- 
peared to  respect  in  others ; for  he  took  care,  that 
no  noise  nor  disturbance  should  be  made  in  the  cas- 
tle on  Sundays,  while  the  family  and  many  protcs- 
tants  from  the  town  were  assembled  in  the  library  at 
their  devotions. 
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Boudet,  the  next  in  rank  to  the  commandant,  was 
a captain  of  foot,  a n^ive  of  Normandy,  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  His  father,  he  said,  was  yet  living, 
though  sixty-seven  years  old  when  he  was  born.  His 
height  was  six  feet,  two  inches.  In  person,  complex- 
ion, and  gravity,  he  was  no  inadequate  reoresenta- 
tion  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  whose  example  he 
followed  in  a recital  of  his  own  prowess  and  wonderful 
exploits,  delivered  in  meas-ured  language,  and  an  im- 
posing seriousness  of  aspect.  He  came  to  Killalla 
from  the  town  of  Newport-Pratt,  which  he  assured  us 
he  had  taken  with  his  own  hand,  though  defended  by 
four  English  troopers  ; he  had  gallantly  kept  the  place 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  retired  from  it  only  because 
it  was  assailed  by  fifteen  horse — but  we  were  not  to  be 
surprised  that  so  muchshould  be  achieved  by  an  officer, 
bred  in  the  echole  Militaire  at  Paris  to  be  one  of  the 
late  King’s  body-guard,  trained  from  his  childhood  to 
arms,  a man  who  had  served  in  Flanders  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  had  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  tram- 
ple on  mountains  of  dead  and  dying  men  after  a bat- 
tle. To  vanity  he  added  a fault  that  does  not  often 
go  along  with  it,  pride.  He  valued  himself  on  an  edu- 
cation superior  to  that  of  his  companions  in  arms  ; 
was  argumentative,  contradictious,  and  irrascible  ; 
so  that  his  superior  officer  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  peace  with  him.  His  manner,  however, 
though  distant,  was  polite  ; and  he  seemed  to  possess 
a more  than  common  share  of  feeling,  if  a judgment 
might  be  formed  from  the  energy  with  which  he  de- 
claimed on  the  miseries  of  wars  and  revolutions.  His. 
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integrity  and  courage  appeared  unquestionable.  On 
tlie  whole,  when  we  became  familiarized  to  his  failings, 
we  saw  reason  every  day  to  respect  his  virtues. 

The  last  of  this  trio  was  named  Pon son,  a curious 
contrast,  in  every  respect,  to  the  character  just  de- 
scribed. In  stature  he  did  not  exceed  five  feet,  six 
inches  ; but  if  the  body  was  little,  it  was  alive  from 
head  to  foot.  Navarre  gave  him  birth,  the  country  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  merry  countenance  recalled  to  mind 
' the  features  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  though  witt/- 
out  the  air  of  benevolence  through  them  ; for  this  mon- 
key seemed  to  have  no  great  feeling  for  any  body  but 
himself.  Wherever  he  was,  his  presence  w^as  testified 
by  a noise  afe  loud  and  as  pertinacious  as  that  of  a corn- 
creak  ; it  was  a continued  roll  of  talk,  or  laughter,  or 
whistling.  The  decencies  of  polished  life  he  had  pro- 
bably never  known  ; or  if  he  had,  he  affected  to  de- 
spise them.  Yet  in  a gloomy  hour  this  eternal  rattle 
had  its  use  : it  more  than  once  kept  our  spirits  buoyant, 
when  terror  pressed  heaviest,  I shall  mention  two  in- 
stances. One  day  a crowd  of  pikemen,  clamorous 
with  some  insolent  demand  upon  the  commandant,  ap- 
peared on  the  point  of  breaking  down  the  castle  gate. 
The  bishop  expressed  his  apprehensions  to  Ponson^ 
‘ I will  tell  you  what  to  do,’  said  he  : ^ step  out  among 
‘ them  suddenly,  and  cry  stop  thief ^ and  they  will 
^ every  man  of  them  take  to  their  heels.’  The  other 
occasion  was  that  very  serious  one,  when  (as  shall  be 
related  presently)  the  news  of  the  French  overthrow 
had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  commandant  to 
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that  deoTee,  that  the  rebels  were  deterred  from  laying 
hands  on  the  protestants  at  Killallaonly  by  the  bishop’^s 
proposals  of  sending  ambassadors  to  Castlebar,  to  ob- 
tain good  treatment  for  the  rebel  prisoners  there.  The 
bishop  and  the  commandant  stood  outside  at  the  gate,, 
close  circled  by  malecontents  ; authority  and  argu- 
ment had  been  tried  by  turns,  mutinous  whispers  were 
going  round,  the  final  issue  of  the  parley  was  very  un- 
certain. At  this  critical  moment  appeared  Ponson, 
coming  in  from  the  town,  with  a face  expressive  of 
horror.  ‘ Commandant,*  said  he,  ‘ I have  a shock- 
ing piece  of  news  to  tell  you.*  What  news  ? said  the 
other,  who  was  notin  a very  good  humour  to  listen  to- 
any  news.  ‘ I am  married,’  cried  Ponson — ‘ married, 
‘ I give  you  my  oath,  to  miss  such  a one,’  naming 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  town.  ‘ This  here  wicked  cu- 
^ rate,’  (Mr  Nixon,  whom  he  held  by  the  arm,)  ‘has 
‘ tied  the  knot,  before  I could  find  out  what  he  was 
‘ about.*  This  ridiculous  sally,  when  explained  to  the 
by-stand ers,  relaxed  the  features  of  the  whole  com- 
pany ; scowling  looks  were  dropt,  and  peace  and  mu- 
tual agreement  succeeded. 

Ponson  was  hardy,  and  patient  to  admiration  of 
Hhour  and  \vant  of  rest.  A continued  watching  of 
five  days  and  nights  together,  when  the  rebels  were 
growing  desperate  for  prey  and  mischief,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  sink  his  spirits  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  was 
ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  sally  out  upon  the  ma- 
rauders, whom,  if  he  caught  them  in  the  fact,  he 
belaboured  without  mercy,  and  without  a symptom 
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of  fear  for  bis  own  safety.  Tied  to  a sword  as  long  as 
himself,  and  armed  with  pistols,  firelock  and  bayo- 
net, he  stretched  himself  up  to  view  till  he  became 
terrific — -at  least  he  frightened  many  a tall  peasant 
most  heartily.  Fie  was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not 
bear  the  want  of  this  quality  m others ; so  that  his  pa- 
tience was  imetty  well  tried  by  his  Irish  allies,  for 
whom  he  could  not  find  names  sufficiently  expressive 
^f  contempt.  The  worst  part  of  his  character  was  that 
which  related  to  religion.  The  commandant  reported 
him  to  be  a downright  athlest.  In  his  practice  he  went 
beyond  the  common  herd  ol  the  French  army,  who, 
though  they  shewed  no  desire  to  join  in  worship  with 
any  {people  (a  circumstance  frightful  to  all,  and  asto- 
nishing to  the  Roman  catholics)  yet  respected  the  de- 
votions of  their  neighbours.  Ponson  was  a stouter  sin- 
ner. The  first  time  he  dined  with  the  family  at  the 
castle,  the  bishop  observing  him  suddenly  to  quit  the 
room,  asked  the  commandant  what  he  meant.  ‘ You 
‘ wijl  hardly  believe,’  said  Charost,  ‘ that  your  saying 
* grace  to  your  meat  appeared  to  him  an  action  so  very 
‘ ridiculous,  that  as  he  knew  it  would  be  ill  manners  to 
‘ laugh,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  table  till  he  could 
‘ suppress  the  emotion,’  In  fact  the  bishop  did  not  be- 
lieve it ; but  in  his  own  mind  attributed  the  action  to 
a more  probable  cause,  vanity:  the  miserable  affecta- 
tion of  appearing  to  be  more  wicked  than  he  really 
was. 

With  these  three  Frenchmen  was  sometimes  join- 
ed an  officer  of  theirs  from  Ballina,  who  bore  the  title 
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of  IV^ajor  O’Keon,  A native  of  our  barony  of  Tyraw- 
ley,  O’Keon  had  received  his  education  for  the  priest- 
hood in  France,  and  had  attained  to  a benefice  of 
some  value  in  the  church,  wlien  the  revolution,  strip- 
ping him  at  once  of  profession  and  livlihood,  forced 
him  to  become  a soldier  for  bread.  The  common  road 
to  a commission  in  the  French  armies  is  now,  I under- 
stand, length  of  service  in  the  ranks.  By  service 
O’Keori  was  become  either  a major  or  a captain,  for 
he  was  called  indifferently  by  both  names.  He  was  a 
fat,  jolly  looking  man,  with  a ruddy  countenance 
that  carried  nothing  forbidding  in  it,  except  that  his 
black  thick  eye-brows  ran  into  each  other,  as  they 
often  do  in  aboriginal  Irish  faces.  Of  the  English 
tongue  he  retained  enough  to  be  quite  intelligible; 
and  being  also  expert  in  Irish  as  well  as  French,  he 
was  able  to  render  considerable  service  to  his  cause* 
Ilis  connections  w ith  this  neighbourhood  (for  he  had 
a father  and  two  brothers  near  Ballina,  heartily  affect- 
ed to  the  French)  induce  a strong  suspicion  of  the 
truth  of  a story  which  he  gave  out  when  he  first  land- 
ed, and  to  which  he  adhered  to  the  last,  that  his 
l>eing  destined  to  this  expedition  was  an  accident,  and 
that  tlfe  squadron  itself  wliich  brought  him  over,  was 
intended  to  invade,  not  Killalla,  but  Donegal!* 
From  his  conversation,  the  bishop  had  conceived  a 
good  opinion  of  this  man.  His  language  breathed 
nothing  f>ut  mildness  and  liberality  ; and  indeed  his 
behaviour  was  suitable,  for  he  exerted  himself  on  all 
occasions  to  protect  the  loyalists,  and  frequently  with 
the  greatest  effect.  At  one  time  particularly,  he  ia- 
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said  to  have  prevailed  on  an  armed  rnob  at  Ballina  to 
drop  their  declared  purpose  of  marching  to  Killallato 
have  all  the  protestants  there  imprisoned  : it  is  even 
added,  that  he  turned  them  back  after  they  had  ac- 
tually advanced  a part  of  the  way.  This  conduct, 
w^hether  he  adopted  it  from  principle  or  policy,  con- 
tributed more,  than  his  proving  himself  to  be  a natu- 
ralized Frenchman,  to  save  his  life  afterwards  on  his 
court-martial  at  Castlebar.  He  escaped  with  some 
difficulty,  with  the  help  of  an  attestation  in  his  be- 
half from  the  bishop  among  many  others,  and  being 
forbid  ever  to  return  to  the  British  territories,  he  ex- 
pressed in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  letter  from  Yar- 
mouth, the  highest  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the 
bishop.  It  is  painful  idd,  that  experience  and  fur- 


ther inquiry  into  the  character  of  this  quondam  priest 
has  convinced  his  benefactor,  that  the  idan  was  defi- 
cient both  in  morals  and  common  honesty. 

Before  Humbert  had  quitted  Killalla,  a person 
came  to  him  from  Ballina,  of  the  name  oLBellew. 
He  was  brother  to  Dr  Bellew^,  the  titular  bishop  of 
the  see,  and  by  his  own  report  w as  not  long  since  come 
from  abroad  to  recover  a patrimony,  from,  the  posses- 
sion of  wdiich  he  was  unjustly  detained  by  his  brother. 
To  the  loyalists  he  protested,  that  the  prospect  of 
being  enabled  to  take  vengeance  on  this  brother,  w’as 
liis  chi(ff  inducement  for  joining  the  French  ; to  gene- 
ral Humbert  lie  urged  the  merit  of  his  military  know- 
ledge, acquired  by  eighteen  years  service  under  the 
emperor.  He  was  taken  by  the  general  at  his  word, 
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and  presently  received  from  him  a pompons  commis- 
sion to  be  generalissimo  of  all  tlie  allies  of  France, 
levied  and,  to  be  levied  within  a district  extending 
from  Ballina  to  Westport.  It  appeared  in  the  sequel, 
how  little  the  French  regarded  their  owm  commissions 
to  Irishmen  ; for  this  man  presently  shewing  by  his 
behaviour  that  he  was  a beastly  drunkard  almost  to 
lunacy,  Charost  turned  him  out  of  his  office  with  dis- 
grace, in  the  face  of  the  rebel  army,  without  waiting 
for  Humbert’s  orders,  and  gave  the  charge  of  the 
levies  to  O’Donnel.  As  long  as  he  had  any  authority, 
iVJ.  le  general  Bellew  was  a sad  nuisance  to  the  people 
of  Killalla,  particularly  to  the  family  of  Mr  Owen 
Morrison,  a worthy  and  very  respectable  protestant 
merchant,  at  whose  hotise  he  chose  to  take  up  his 
quarters.  He  there  lived  as  in  a conquered  country, 
extorting  by  threats  from  his  hosts  whatever  he  wanted, 
even  to  wearing  apparel,  getting  drunk  continually, 
lighting  his  pipe  with  paper  torn  from  tiie  walls  of  his 
apartment,  and  laying  a heavy  tax  on  the  sight  and 
smell  of  every  body  that  approached  him,  being  to 
the  last  degree  filthy  in  his  person,  and  eaten  up  with 
the  itch.  When  he  got  any  fresh  clothing,  his  prac- 
tice was  to  put  it  over  the  old  habiliments ; so  that  he 
wmre  two  or  three  shirts,  and  a pair  of  satin  small- 
clothes, of  Mr  Morrison’s  wffien  he  was  hanged.  For 
to  this  catastrophe  the  wTeiched  creature  deservedly 
came  at  last.  He  w^as  taken  at  the  battle  of  Killalla, 
tried  by  the  court-martial,  and  executed  two  days 
after  in  the  bishop’s  demesne. 
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Bad  as  the  situation  of  the  owners  of  the  castle 
during  their  captivity  appeared  to  be,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed it  was  in  many  respects  far  better  than  that  of 
the  town’s  people.  The  castle,  being  head-quarters, 
was  regularly  supplied  •with  provisions,  drawn  from 
the  plunder  of  the  country;  and  the  presence  of  the 
French  officers,  added  to  the  large  family  always  resi- 
dent in  it,  left  little  room  for  intruders  from  the  rebel 
army.  In  the  town  the  case  was  different.  Theiea 
scarcity  next  to  famine  soon  appeared  ; rapine,  the 
only  source  of  subsistence,  often  failed  of  success  ; 
in  consequence  every  petty  fellow,  who  could  by 
theft  or  violence  provide  himself  with  a sword  and  a 
case  of  pistols,  immediately  took  the  name  and  autho- 
rity of  an  officer,  and  lived  (especially  in  protestant 
houses,  which  were  almost  the  only  decent  ones)  at 
his  discretion.  Personal  injuries,  indeed,  were  rare, 
because  the  municipal  power  was  always  at  hand  to  re- 
strain or  punish  them  ; but  insolence  and  avarice  had 
their  full  swing.  In  popular  commotions  it  has  gene- 
rally been  observed,  that  natural  talents  go  but  a little 
way  to  procure  influence  ; the  leadei:  of  a mob  is 
almost  invariably  the  man  that  outgoes  all  the  rest  in 
wickedness  and  audacity.  An  example,  in  proof  of 
this  observation,  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
of  September. 

‘‘  The  castle  family  w'ere  assembled  at  tea,  and  Mrs 
Stock  and  the  commandant  amusing  themselves  (as 
well  as  they  could  with  two  separate  languages)  at  a 
party  of  picquet,  when  word  was  brought  that  a Mr 
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Good  in,  a protestant  of  the  town,  had  just  been  sent 
to  prison  by  major  Flanagan,  without  a shadow  of  rea- 
son, and  that  he  must  remain  in  custody  till  the  morn- 
ing, unless  the  commandant  would  come  to  his  aid. 
This  pretended  major  was  a drunken  daring  wretch, 
who  had  kept  an  ale-house  at  Killalla,  and  was  but 
lately  returned  from  the  gaol  of  Castlebar,  where  he 
had  been  confined  on  a charge  of  treason,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  transportation.  The  company  rose, 
and  the  gentleman  accompanied  the  commandant  to 
the  scene  of  disturbance,  Mr  Morrison’s  house,  the 
bishop  himself  thinking  the  occasion  of  that  nature 
as  to  demand  some  risk  of  his  own  person.  At  the  door, 
where  a great  crowd  had  assembled,  they  found  Fla- 
nagan on  horseback,  drunk  and  very  noisy.  The 
commandant,  by  his  interpreter  the  bishop,  asked 
the  man  his  authority  for  committing  people  to  prison, 
commanded  him  to  go  and  discharge  his  prisoner,  and 
was  answered  saucily,  that  he  would  not  let  Goodwin 
stir  fi  ora  the  prevot  that  night,  let  who  would  order  it. 
It  was  a very  serious  crisis.  There  was  just  light 
enough  to  discern  in  the  faces  of  the  surrounding  mul- 
titudea  doubt,  a w^avering  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  which  would  probably  be  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  that  which  stood  firmest  to  its  point.  Bellew, 
the  mock  general,  took  the  part  of  his  fellow-drunkard, 
entreating  him  in  a wheedling  tone  to  give  a pro- 
mise that  he  would  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty  in  the 
morning. 

Most  of  the  spectators  were  armed.  Had  a spirit 
VoL.  II.  S 
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of  mischief  prompted  any  one  of  them  to  raise  his  wea- 
pon against  the  commandant  and  his  company,  a ge- 
neral massacre  and  anarchy  would  most  probably  have 
followed.  Charost  was  sensible  that  all  depended  on 
steadiness.  With  a strong  and  firm  tone  he  com- 
manded Flanagan  to  quit  his  horse.  The  culprit, 
looking  round  for  Jielp,  and  seeing  none,  obeyed. 
He  was  then  deliberately  stript  by  the  commandant 
himself  of  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  put  under  arrest 
for  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer,  when 
he  was  first  spoken  to.  The  place  of  his  confinement, 
it  was  supposed,  w ould,  for  that  night  at  least,  be  the 
liouse  near  which  they  were  standing,  and  already 
Flanagan’s  comrades,  under  a shew  of  respect  for  the 
arrest,  were  leading  him  into  Mr  Morrison’s,  when 
the  bishop  hastily  interposing  cried  out  to  the  com- 
mandant not  to  let  him  go.  The  hint  was  taken,  for 
the  fellow  would  surely  have  been  liberated  as  soon  as 
we  had  turned  our  backs.  Charost  took  his  arm, 
the  tall  Norman  marched  before  him,  Ponson  strutted 
behind,  supported  by  the  castle  gentry,  and  the  pro- 
cession arrived  without  let  or  molestation  at  the  guard- 
room  by  the  castle  gate,  where  the  mutineer  was  or- 
dered to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night.  The  crowd 
then  dispersed  ; Goodwin  was  set  at  liberty  ; and  af- 
ter a two  hours*  confinement  Mr  Toby  Flanagan  w'as 
allowed  to  go  about  his  business,  divested  of  his  bor- 
rowed authority,  together  wdth  the  ensigns  of  it,  his 
sword  and  pistols,  wdiich  the  commandant  would 
never  afterwards  suffer  him  to  resume.  The  bishop 
met  him  at  tirnes  in  the  street,  and  was  certain  from 
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Jiis  scowling  visage  that  he  meditated  revenge.  In- 
deed he  had  at  all  times  an  uncommon  wickedness  in 
his  eyes,  which,  though  dark  and  piercing,  he  was 
unable  to  fix  steadily  upon  an  honest  man.  His  death 
therefore,  on  the  day  of  Killalla,  was  the  only  one  at; 
the  news  of  which  the  whole  town  seemed  to  concur  iu 
rejoicing  ; nor  was  the  manner  of  it  dissimilar  from  his 
life.  He  fled  from  the  battle  into  a house  in  the  town, 
where  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  being  long  hid 
from  his  pursuers.  • So  he  joined  a party  of  the  victois 
as  they  were  in  full  chase  alter  the  rebels,  crying  out 
‘ that  he  would  be  their  guide  to  the  wicked  croppies/ 
till  coming  to  a place  where  two  passages  met,  he  point- 
ed out  one  of  them  to  the  soldiers,  and  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  other.  ‘ That^s  a croppie  himself’, 
exclaimed  with  an  oath  a Frazer  fencible,  who  had 
kept  his  eyes  upon  him  ; and  on  the  instant  he  sent  a 
ball  after  the  wily  fugitive,  which  terminated  all  his 
pranks  at  once.” 
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Immediately  on  intelligence  of  the  invasion, 

lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  march  in  person  against 
the  enemy,  and  accordingly  arrived  at  Phillipstown  on 
the  26th  of  August ; having  made  a progress  of  forty- 
four  Irish  miles  in  two  days.  He  arrived  at  Kilbeggaii 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  defeat  at  Castlebar;  he  then  advanced 
to  Athlone,  where  he  was  positively  informed  by  many 
who  had  fled  through  Tuam,  particularly  an  oflicer  of 
the  carabineers,  that  the  French  had  pursued  general 
Lake’s  army  to  Tuam,  driven  it  from  that  post,  and 
taken  possession  of  the  town;  but  the  French  army 
was  too  much  fatigued  with  their  march  through  the 
mountains,  to  pursue  the  royal  troops  further  than 
Castlebar.  When  general  Lake  arrived  at  Tuam,  he 
judged  that  post  unsafe,  particularly  as  he  had  lost  all 
his  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  some  of  the  troops 
being  disorderly,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retreat 
nearer  to  Athlone.  Even  in  this  town  an  attack  was 
expected,  though  it  is  sixty-three  miles  from  Castlebar^ 
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Lord  Cornwallis  saw  that  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary,  as  well  as  vigour  in  the  movements  of  his 
forces.  The  motions  of  the  main  army,  immediately 
tinder  his  own  command,  were  calculated  to  cover  the 
country,  to  intimidate  the  abettors  of  rebellion,  and  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  rallying  to  any  smaller  body 
of  troops  which  might  be  defeated ; while  these  troops 
were  ordered  to  harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  was  in 
their  power,  without  running  risks,  or  engaging  in  bat- 
tle without  almost  a certainty  of  success.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis proceeded  on  the  30th  of  August,  towards  Cas- 
tlebar, and  arrived  at  Hollyinount  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, whence  he  purposed  to  advance  to  Castlebar, 
fourteen  miles  distant,  and  attack  the  French  army 
posted  in  that  town,  till  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  he  received  information  that  the  French  had  aban- 
doned that  town  in  the  morning,  and  had  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Foxford;  having  \)een  informed  of 
lord  Cornwallis’s  approach. 

After  the  royal  army  w^as  defeated  at  Castlebar,  and 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  town,  great 
numbers  of  the  Irish  peasantry  flocked  to  their  stand- 
ard, as  those  had  done  at  Ballina,  from  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  To  furnish  these 
multitudes  with  iire-arms,  these  brought  from  France, 
were  found  to  be  quite  insufficient,  though,  according 
to  the  account  of  colonel  Charost,  to  the  bishop  of 
Kdlalla,  fifty-five  hundred  muskets  were  delivered  to 
them  at  Castl  bar.  Those  mountaineers  were  found 
to  be  very  aukward  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  were  of 
S 3 
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little  use  to  the  French,  who  expected  far  more  power-» 
ful  assistance  from  the  Irish.  They  had  also  expected 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  a large  army  and  a eon- 
siderable  number  of  arms,  with  ammunition  and  stores 
fi’Om  France.  Being  entirely  disappointed  in  the  for-^ 
xner  expectation,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  being  gra- 
tified with  the  latter,  they  began  to  apprehend  that 
they  had  only  been  sent  to  annoy  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  They  however,  even  in  this  case,  resolved 
to  perform  their  duty,  and  use  every  effort  in  their 
power,  against  the  British  government,^  until  they 
should  be  compelled  to  surrender^ 

On  the  1st  of  September  general  Humbert  ordered 
the  troops  which  he  left  at  Killalla,  to  repair  to  the 
main  body,  and  on  the  4tb  of  the  same  month,  he 
inarched  from  Castlebar,  and  directed  his  raarcb 
through  F oxford,  towards  the  town  of  Sligo,  wnth  a de- 
sign of  entering  the  county  of  Donegal,  where  it  was 
expected^  the  additional  forces  from  France,  would 
land..  A body  of  the  king’s  troops,  under  colonel 
Crawford,  supported  by  another  under  lieutenant** 
general  Lake,  hung  upon  the  rear  of  Humbertos  army 
another  body  of  troops,  under  general  Moore,  watched 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  at  a greater  distance;  while 
ihe  main  army,  under  lord  Cornwallis,  proceeded  in  a 
parallel  direction  from  the  town  of  Hellymount, 
through  Clare  and  Ballyhaunis,  towards  Carrick-on- 
shannon,  intending  to  regulate  his  subsequent  motions, 
by  those  of  the  enemy* 
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The  advanced-guard  of  the  French  having  passed 
Tubbeix  urry,  after  a snaart  action  with  some  yeomen, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Coloony,  about  five  miles 
from  Sligo,  where  it  was  gallantly  opposed  by  colonel 
Verreker,  with  a detachment  of  the  city  of  Limerick 
militia,  a few  yeomen,  and  thirty  of  the  24th  dragoons, 
and  two  curricle  guns,  in  the  whole  not  exceeding^ 
three  hundred  men.  Colonel  Verreker  found  the  ene- 
my advantageously  arranged  for  his  reception  betweea 
him  and  Coloony.  The  colonel  engaged  the  French, 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to. 
retreat  to  Sligo,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and  some 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Himself  and  four 
other  officers  were  wounded,  and  ensign  Rumley  kil- 
led. The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  action  exceeded 
fifty,  thirty  of  whom  were  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  the  royal  troops  were  defeated,  the 
French  army  received  such  a severe  check,  tliat  gene- 
ral Humbert  thought  proper  to  relinquish  his  design 
ofattackinu  Slio-o,  H umbert  then  directed  his  march 

O O 

through  Drummaliair  towards  Manorhamilton,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  leaving  on  the  road,  for  the  sake  of 
expedition,  three  six-pounders  dismounted,  and  throw- 
ing five  other  pieces  of  artillery  over  the  bridge  into 
the  water  at  Drummahair.  When  he  had  come  with- 
in a few  miles  of  Manorhamilton,  he  suddenly  wheeled 
to  the  right,  and  directed  his  coarse  through  Drum- 
kerin,  with  intention,  as  is  supposed,  of  attempting  to 
reach  the  town  of  Graj:iard,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
where  an  insurrection  bad  broken  out.  The  troops 
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under  colonel  Crawford,  yuirsued  the  enemy  with  such 
expedition,  that  on  the  7th  he  came  to  an  action  with 
the  rear-^uard,  between  Drumshambo  and  Bally na- 
more,  in  which  he  was  defeated  with  some  loss. 

The  French  army  then  passed  the  river  Shannon  at 
Ballintra,  and  halted  in  the  night  at  Cloone,  whence  it 
proceeded  to  Ballinamuck,  and  arrived  on  the  8lh  of 
September,  and  was  so  closely  followed  by  the  troops 
under  general  Lake  and  colonel  Crawford,  that  its 
rear-guard  had  not  time  to  blow  up  the  bridge  at  Bal- 
lintra, to^impede  the,  pursuit.  About  this  time  lord 
Cornwallis,  with  the  main  army,  crossed  the  same 
river  at  Ct  rrick-on-Shannon,  and  marched  by  Mohill 
to  Saint-Johnstown,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  to  in- 
tercept the  enemy  in  front,  should  it  proceed  to  Gran- 
ard ; by  which  iriovement  the  French  army  was  re- 
duced to  such  a situation  that,  if  it  had  proceeded,  it 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  an  army  of  near  thirty 
thousand  men. 

General  Humbert  then  arranged  his  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  and  determined  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms,  until  he  should  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  rear-guard  of  his  army  was  then  attack- 
ed by  the  troops  under  colonel  Crawford,  when  about 
two  hundred  infantry  surrendered.  The  rest  conti- 
nued to  defend  themselves  with  great  spirit  for  near  an 
hour;  but  when  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under 
general  Lake,  appeared,  they  also  surrendered,  after 
having  made  lord  Roden,  and  a small  party  of  dra-. 
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goons,  prisoners.  Lord  Roden,  and  the  dragoons,  ad- 
vanced into  the  French  line,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  surrendry,  without  the  effusion  of  blood, 
when  they  were  made  prisoners.  Soon  after  the  king’s 
troops  came  up,  and  the  French  desire<l  lord  Roden  to 
order  them  to  halt,  and  they  surrendered. 

General  Humbert  surrendered  to  lieutenant-general 
I.ake,  and  was  afterwards  conducted  to  lord  Cornwal- 
lis, who  was  about  five  miles  off. 

The  rebels  who  had  joined  the  French,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  Ballynarnuck,  were  excluded  from 
quarter,  and  of  course  fled,  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  all 
directions,  and  were  pursued  by  our  cavalry,  who 
made  a great  slaughter  among  them,  having  killed 
near  five  hundred.  The  number  oF  French  prisoners 
were  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  privates,  and 
ninety-six  officers  ; they  having  sustained  a loss  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  since  their  land- 
ing at  Killalla. 

While  the  French  were  marching  from  Castlebar, 
an  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gi  anard,  which  was  designed  to  make  a diver- 
sion in  their  favour,  and  to  afford  them  a commodious 
post,  whence  they  might,  when  united,  direct  their 
operations  against  the  metropolis;  to  prevent  this 
junction  lord  Cornwallis  prudently  marched  his  forces 
in  a line  between  the  invading  army  and  the  interior 
qountry.  Great  numbers  of  rebels  joined  this  conspi- 
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racy,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Longford,  who  were 
headed  by  the  O’Haras,  the  two  Dennistons,  O’Con- 
nell, Farrell,  and  O’Reilly,  all  men  of  property.  Their 
plan  was  to  rise  at  the  summons  of  their  chiefs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Granard,  to  seize  that  post  and  then 
to  attack  the  town  of  Cavan,  where  a great  quantity  of 
arras  and  ammunition  were  deposited.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  a body  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  of 
these  insurgents  were  on  the  point  of  surprising  the 
town  of  Granard,  before  any  considerable  force  could 
be  had  for  its  protection.  Between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  morning  the  rebels  w,ere  within  sight  of  the  town, 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  Denniston.  At  this 
critical  moment  captain  Cottingham  of  the  Cavan  and 
Ballyhaise  yeomen  infantry  and  eighty-five  men  ar- 
rived for  its  defence,  and  joined  the  few  yeomen  who 
were  in  the  town.  Captain  Cottingham’s  force  now 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  infantry  and 
forty-nine  cavalry  ; which  he  placed  in  an  advanta- 
geous position  on  a hill,  betw'een  the  insurgents  and 
the  town  ; but  observing  tliat  the  rebels,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  one  column,  divided  into  three  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrounding  his  little  army,  he  retreated  to 
another  position  still  nearer  the  town,  where  he  was 
protected  by  a bank  and  other  fences,  and  in  this  po- 
sition awaited  the  attack  of  the  rebels,  who  drove  a 
number  of  cattle  before  them  to  annoy  the  yeomen, 
but  they  turned  the  cattle  aside  without  falling  into 
confusion  ; then  the  rebels  advanced  close  to  their 
line,  and  received  a destructive  discharge  of  musketry; 
uotsvithstanding  which  they  persevered  in  their  at- 
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tempt  during  five  hours,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  w hen  they  fled  and  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter.  It  was  saixl  that  upwards  of  four 
hundred  rebels  were  killed  in  this  action,  without  any 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  yeomen,  except  two  privates 
who  were  shghtly  wounded.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
captain  Cottingham,  and  the  men  under  his  command, 
for  having  repulsed  so  superior  a force.  Besides  the 
yeomen,  three  gentlerr  en  are  much  praised  for  their 
gallant  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  Andrew  Bell,  of 
Driimkeel,  and  Moutray  Eiskine,  who  volunteered, 
and  Ralph  Dopping  who  defended  the  entrance  into 
the  town  by  the  barracks.  This  victory  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  prevented  the  spreading  of 
the  insurrection,  and  those  murders  and  devastations 
which  would  have  been  its  consequences. 

The  main  body  of  the  rebels,  after  its  defeat,  directed 
its  m^rch  to  Wilson’s  hospital,  a commodious  build- 
ing erected  for  charitable  purposes,  the  maintenance 
of  tw^enty  aged  men  and  an  hundred  boys,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  from  a legacy  bequeathed  by 
Andrew  Wilson,  of  Piersfiekl.  This  building  bad  been 
entered  and  plundered  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  by  another  body  of  the  rebels,  who  were  taking 
measures  to  murder,  on  the  following  day,  the  6th  of 
September,  twenty-seven  protestant  prisoners,  who 
had  been  conveyed  thither  from  the  country,  when  the 
defeated  rebels  arrived  ; which  they  would  have  ef- 
fected, had  not  they  been  prevented  by  the  approach 
of  a small  body  of  troops  which  lord  Longford  had. 
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with  great  diligence,  collected.  This  force  consisted 
of  some  yeomen  and  a detachment  of  the  Argyleshire 
fencibles,  with  one  field-piece,  under  the  command  of 
major  Porter,  the  whole  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  A large  body  of  rebels,  five  hundred 
of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets,  marched  from  the 
hospital  to  meet  these  troops,  near  the  village  of  Ban- 
brusna.  Here  this  bttle  army  was  posted  as  soon  as 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  advance  of  the  rebefs, 
and  awaited  their  attaclr,  wliich  began  with  a most  fu- 
Tious  attempt  to  seize  the  field  piece  ; but  after  a few 
discharges  of  grape  shot,  by  which  many  of  them  w’ere 
killed,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. In  their  retreat  a party  of  them  took  shelter 
in  a farm-house  and  out-buildings,  which  the  king’s 
troops  immediately'  set  fire  to,  and  they  were  in  conse- 
quence burned  ; together  with  many  unfortunate 
wretches  who  had  gone  into  them.  It  was  now  al- 
most dark,  and  the  troops  determined  to  lay  on  their 
arms  all  night,  and  attack  the  insurgents  in  the  hospi- 
tal next  morning.  With  this  intention  they  proceed- 
ed at  day  light,  but  found  it  evacuated  by  the  rebels, 
who  had  plundered  and  destroyed  everv  valuable  arti- 
c\e  they  found  in  it.  The  loss  of  the  rebels,  in  this 
action,  has  been  stated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded  ; while  that  of  the  royalists  was 
only  two  men  killed. 

After  this  time,  the  rebels  never  appeared  in  arms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Granard  ; but  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
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Mayo,  where  they  had  first  risen  to  assist  the  French, 
they  still  continued  in  a state  of  insurrection.  They 
were  not  informed  of  the  surrendry  of  general  Hum- 
bert’s arpiy,  until  a few  days  after  it  had  taken  place; 
and  before  they  knew  that  circumstance,  a body  of 
rebels  attacked  Castlebar,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  King’s  troops,  immediately  on  the  evacuation, 
tof  it  by  the  French. 

The  garrison,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  Frazer  fen- 
cibles,  thirty-four  volunteers,  and  one  troop  of  ca- 
valry, was  so  judiciously  posted  by  captain  Urquart, 
of  the  fencibles,  as  to  completely  rout  the  insurgents, 
whose  intention  was  to  plunder  the  town,  and  mur- 
der all  the  protestant  inhabitants,  as  they  were  not 
permitted  to  molest  them,  while  commanded  by  the 
French  officers. 

About  this  time  most  of  the  towns  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  were  recovered,  parti- 
cularly WestportandNewportjby  the  fencibles  and  yeo- 
men under  the  honourable  Dennis  Erowne,  and  captain 
Urquart  ; but  Ballina  and  Kiilalla  remained  some 
time  loiiger  in  possession  of  the  rebels. 

“ Saturdays  September  8th,  (a  day  memorable  for  the 
victory  at  Ballinamuck)  exhibited  to  the  town  ofKil- 
lalla  a new  subject  of  alarm  and  terror.  Hitherto  it 
had  been,  to  such  as  had  any  thing  to  lose,  matter  of 
comfort  to  observe  how  awkardly  the  armed  peasants 
handled  their  firelocks,  and  how  slow  a progress  they 
VoL.  If.  T 
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were  making  in  the  arts  of  destruction.  This  day,  for 
the  first  time,  pikes  began  to  be  talked  of,  instead  of 
muskets.  An  officer  of  the  rebels,  one  of  the  very 
few  among  them  who  seemed  to  have  a head  for  mis- 
chief as  well  as  a heart,  signified  to  the  commandant 
(still  by  the  bishop,  who  made  it  a point  to  interpret 
faithfully,  even  where  the  matter  of  discourse  made 
him  shudder)  that  the  friends  of  liberty,  seeing  the 
fire-arms  were  all  distributed,  and  that  they  were  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the  ammunition 
brought  from  France,  had  come  to  a resolution  of 
forming  a strong  body  of  pikemen,  who,  they  trusted, 
would  be  found  capable  of  doing  at  least  as  much  ex- 
ecution on  the  enemy  as  any  of  their  fellows.  There- 
fore desired  permission  to  seize  upon  all  the  iron  they 
could  find  in  the  stores  of  Mr  Kirkwood,  or  elsewhere, 
to  fabricate  pike-heads. 

‘‘  Charost  liked  the  proposal  almost  as  little  as  the 
bishop  did.  As  a soldier,  he  despised  the  service  of 
pike-men  against  regular  troops ; as  a man,  he  hated 
the  use  to  which  these  weapons  might  be  applied  by 
the  robber  and  the  murderer.  But  it  was  not  his 
place  to  iJirow  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  offer  to  ad- 
vance the  common  cause.  He  contented  himself  there- 
fore with  applauding  the  zeal  of  the  people,  who,  he 
said,  shoul^l  have  leave  to  use  Mr  Kirkwood's  iron, 
as  soon  as  there  was  an  absolute  need  of  making  free 
with  that  gentleman’s  property,  but  advibed  them  to 
try  first  wlietlitr  they  could  not  get  iron  enough  in  an 
honest  way,  by  converting  into  pike-heads  what  they 
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had  at  home  of  that  material,  their  own  forks  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry.  The  answer  was 
taken  in  good  part,  and  saved  the  stores  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  as  pikes  were  not  forbidden,  alLthe  smiths 
and  carpenters  were  presently  set  to  work  at  making 
them,  and  every  thief  was  busy  in  supplying  materials 
for  them.  Pitch-forks  were  lawful  prize  from  that 
day  forth  ; and  young  trees  were  more  becoming  as 
pike-handles  in  the  grasp  of  a lover  of  liberty,  than  as 
ornaments  to  a gentleman’s  farm.  In  a short  time  a 
body  of  pike-men  was  raised,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officer  above  mentioned,  which  receiving  daily 
accessions  of  numbers,  because  they  carried  their  wea- 
pons every  where,  did  no  regular  military  duty,  and 
mixed  in  every  tumultuous  assembly  with  a superior 
aptness  for  mischief. 

Precarious  as  the  state  of  things  at  this  time  evi- 
dently was,  it  created  surprise  to  observe,  that  the 
country  folk  had  the  hardiness  to  continue  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  market,  where  they  found  a ready 
sale.  Charost  availed  himself  of  his  power,  only  to 
take  the  weightier  articles  of  provision  ; from  the  lower 
class  of  people  he  drew  little  or  nothing  without  [)ay- 
ing  for  it.  Of  course,  what  ready  money  he  bad 
brought  with  him,  which  did  not  exceed  forty  loui?,^ 
was  soon  expended.  The  other  officers  were  poorer 
than  himself,  and  their  pay  from  home  was  not  to  be 
expected.  In  this  exigency  there  was  no  resourse, 
but  in  a requisition  of  money  from  the  district,  which 
T ^ 
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enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  French  protection*  The 
bishop  was  applied  to  for  a list  of  names  of  persons 
most  competent  to  contribute.  His  answer  wa&>  that 
he  saw  mo  objection  either  to  the  demand  itself,  or  the 
quantum,  which  was  fifty  guineas,  and  that  he  should 
himself  pay  one-fifth  of  the  contribution  ; but  he  de- 
sired to  be  excused  from  the  business  of  assessing  the 
other  inhabitants,  as  he  was  too  new  a comer  to  be 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances.  Mr  Devitt, 
their  new  magistrate,  occurred  as  the  person  most 
likely  to  execute  the  business  for  them.  Presently 
comes  a translated  letter  from  the  commandant  to  the 
citizen  magistrate  Devitt,  inviting  him  ‘ to  entreat 

* the  town  and  district  of  Killalla  to  shew,  by  their 

* contributions,  their  zeal  for  the  glorious  cause  of 
‘ the  people.  Some  had  come  forward  already  with 
‘ presents  of  money  ; and  the  writer  doubted  not,  but 

* many  would  be  ready  to  imitate  the  good  example# 
‘ An  exact  register  should  be  kept  of  the  names  and 
‘ the  sums  subscribed,  and  the  French  goveniment 

* only  asked  it  under  the  name  of  a loan.’  With  some 
delay  and  grumbling  the  sum  was  raised  at  last,  a 
good  part  of  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Stock  (the  bishop’s  lady)  till  it  proved  a seasonable 
supply  to  Charost  and  his  companions  when  they  were 
ordered  away  to  Dublin. 

About  this  time  0‘Donnel,  the  young  man  men- 
tioned before  as  having  helped  to  protect  Mr  Kirk- 
wood in  Erris,  came  to  Killalla,  with  no  other  view, 
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as  he  pretended,  than  to  offer  his  services  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  the  town,  by  exerting  his  influence 
over  the  mountaineers  of  his  own  district.  To  this 
object  he  seemed  for  some  time  to  confine  his  atten- 
tion, and  gained  so  upon  the  commandant  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  sense  and  activity,  that  he  was  presently 
appointed  to  the  office  of  town-major,  with  a com- 
mand over  the  nightly  w^atch.  It  is  possible,  he  did 
not  mean  at  first  to  accept  any  military  commission 
from  the  French ; but  having  a large  share  of  vanity 
in  his  composition,  and  feeling  himself  grow  into  con- 
sequence among  the  rebels  by  comparison  with  their 
drunken  general  BeRew,  he  aspired  to  his  place,  and 
in  fact  (though  never  formally)  succeeded  to  it,  after 
the  other  was  turned  out,  Gharost  had  more  than 
once  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  repent  of  having 
placed  a confidence  in  this  man  before  he  had  time  to 
know  his  character.  The  airs  the  young  jackanapes 
gave  himself  became  every  day  rpore  troublsome.  On 
pretence  that  he  must  have  a bed  at  the  castle  to  take 
the  orders  of  the  commandant  in  case  of  any  distur- 
bance at  night,  he  took  to  himself  one  of  the  bed- 
chambers of  the  middle  floor,  from  which  it  was  not 
possible  afterwards  to  dislodge  him ; and  this  apart- 
ment he  was  pleased  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  his 
room.  His  next  attempt  was  to  be  admitted  to  mess 
with  the  family ; but  here  he  failed  of  success.  The 
bishop,  disgusted  with  his  forwardness  and  vulgar 
manners,  avoided  as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse 
with  him,  and  when  he  did  ask  him  to  sit  down  at  his 
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table  (as  at  iiiries  he  could  scarcely  help  doing  so  wrth^ 
out  rudeness)  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  constraint ; 
so  that  Mr  0‘Donnel  kept  himself  at  a distance  for 
the  most  part,  but  complained  much  of  the  ingrati** 
tilde  with  which  he  was  treated,  after  his  great  ser- 
vices in  protecting  the  bishop  and  his  family.  The 
presence  of  such  a lodger  taught  the  people  at  the 
castle  to  feel  for  the  situation  of  their  neighbours  of 
the  town,  annoyed,  as  they  were  known  to  be,  by 
company  of  a still  coarser  mold.  Day  and  night  the 
stair-case  was  infested  with  O’Donnel’s  levee,  either 
with  drunken  boors  from  Erris,  or  his  own  kinsfolk 
the  Macguires  of  Crosmalina,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  a brewer  of  some  substance,  who  for  bis  good  ser-« 
vices  to  France  by  engaging  himself  and  three  or  four 
sons  in  this  rebellion,  has  lately  been  recjuited  with  a 
halter.  His  sons,  strong  brutes  without  nsi'ind  or  man« 
ners,  but  by  aid  of  pillage  provided  wtih  good  clothes 
and  arms,  were  back  and  forward  at  Killalla,  con- 
certing measures  with  their  cousin  0‘Donnel,  and,, 
indeed,  helping  to  make  him  less  odious,  when  his 
i>€haviour  was  viewed  in  comparison  with  theirs. 

One  of  the  IVTacgiiires,  under  colour  ofdelivering  a 
message  to  the  commandant,  had  the  insolence  one 
day  to  thrust  himself  into  the  dining  parlour,  w'hile 
the  family  were  at  dinner,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
alarm  which  his  saucy  countenance,  his  sword  and  pi&- 
tok,  occasioned  among  the  ladies.  The  CGramaiidan.t 
instantly  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room,  with  a sharp 
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Tebuke  for  bis  presumption,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  were  two  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
which  he  w^ould  not  suffer  to  be  wrested  from  him  by 
any  business  whatsoever.  Another  of  these  three 
youths,  Roger  Macguire,  carried  hinaself  with  so 
much  impertinence  in  his  embassy  at  Castlebar  (to  be 
mentioned  presently)  as  would  have  drawn  destruction 
on  his  own  head,  if  the  safety  of  better  people  had  not 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  included  in  his. 

‘‘  Disagreeable  as  an  inmate,  0‘Donnel  was  not^ 
however,  without  merit  as  an  officer,  and  a guardian  of 
the  public  peac2.  His  first  exertions  were  directed  to 
preventing  waste  by  the  unnecessary  slaughter  of  beasts. 
To  supply  the  rebel  camp,  sheep  and  oxen  had  been 
driven  in  daily  in  such  numbers,  and  with  so  little  at- 
tention  to  economy,  that  as  there  was  very  little  salt 
to  be  had,  and  the  weather  was  rather  warm,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bury  many  joints  of  fresh  meat  in 
the  earth  to  prevent  an  infection.  Of  this  abuse  the 
commandant  and  the  bishop  were  eye-witnesses  one 
morning,  being  led  to  a back-yard  in  the  town  where 
lay  the  carcases  of  half  a dozen  bullocks  just  killed. 
0‘Doiinel  received  orders  to  lay  before  the  magistrate 
Devitt,  regular  accounts  of  what  fresh  meat  would 
be  wanted  by  the  troops  on  permanent  duty.  The 
magistrate  was  to  issue  a requisition  for  the  supply  de- 
manded, sending  a guard  to  take  so  much  from  the 
farmers,  and  no  more.  The  beasts  were  to  be  taken 
to  one  particular  spot,  appointed'  for  killing  them : 
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and  proclamation  was  made,  thsi  any  person,  caught 
in  driving  and  killing,  without  a written  order  from 
the  magistrate,  should  be  instantly  shot*  By  the  vi- 
gilance of  0‘Donnel  the  order  was  tolerably  well  obey- 
ed, though  the  consumption  after  all  was  certainly 
very  great* 

It  was  a novel  situation  to  the  bishop  to  be  forced 
to  subsist  on  plunder,  both  of  meat  and  drink*  The 
choicest  beef  and  mutton  from  grazing  grounds  that 
feed  the  boast  of  the  markets  of  Dublin,  excellent 
wines  and  spirits  extracted  from  the  cellars  of  bis  very 
good  friends  the  neiglibouring  gentry,  made  their 
visits  in  due  order  at  the  castle,  and  were  received,  at 
first  with  groans  and  lamentations  over  the  times,  and 
at  last  with  great  equanimity,  as  a misfortune  that 
could  not  be  helped.  At  times,  the  company  at  the 
castle  even  felt  a disposition  to  be  merry  on  the  arrival 
of  one  of  these  felonious  cargoes.  Sooie  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent hock,  drawn  from  the  cellars  of  the  right 
hon.  colonel  King  at  Balllna,  came  as  a present  from, 
the  f reach  officer  there  to  M.  Charost.  The  wdiie  oa 
trial  was  fouwd  so  good,  that  conscience  began  to  mut- 
ter at  the  sin  of  assisting  in  the  robbery  of  so  hospi- 
table a gentleman  as  the  owner  must  have  been,  un- 
less he  might  be  proved  guilty  of  some  crime.  He 
was  tlx^efore  formally  indicted  for  loyalty y for  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  bis  sovereign,  and  to  the  constitu- 
tion under  which  he  was  born.  The  charge  was  easily 
proved^  as  colonel  King  was  then  just  recovering  from 
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a shot  through  the  body,  whioh  he  had  received  at  the 
battle  of  New  Ross,  fighting  stoutly  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  against  the  United  Irishmen,  the  meritori- 
ous allies  of  France,  and  lovers  of  revolution.  Of 
course  he  was  pronounced  guilty  with  acclamations^^ 
and  his  wine  was  confiscated  without  a dissenting 
voice. 


C H A P.  XVII 


w confusion  of  the  times  had  unavoidably  sua* 

'pended  the  exercise  of  public  worship  by  the  members 
of  the  established  church.  On  the  Lord’s-*day,  a con* 
siderable  number  from  the  town  used  to  venture  into 
the  castle  to  join  the  family  there  at  dev  otions,  offered 
up  with  a seriousness  and  fervency  suitable  to  the  pre- 
sent distress.  The  worthy  minister  of  the  parish, dean 
Thompson,  went  through  the  church  service,  assisted 
by  his  curate  ; the  bishop  preached.  We  all  found  by 
experience,  both  lay  and  clergy,  the  truth  of  the 
psalmist’s  declaration,  It  is  good  for  me  that  I have 
been  in  affliction*  Happy,  if  we  shall  be  enabled  by 
the  divine  aid,  through  the  varying  scenes  of  our  fu- 
ture life,  to  retain  the  good  feeling,  and.  practise  the 
lessons,  which  that  awful  period  impressed  upon  us  ! 
Prayers  were  offering  at  the  castle  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  congregation  was  alarmed  by  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  tlie  cathedral  bell.  On  inquiry  it 
w'as  found,  that  Mr  O’Donnel  had  taken  the  key  of 
the  church  out  of  the  sexton’s  house,  and  ordered  the 
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bell  to  be  rung  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  Roman 
catholic  followers  to  mass  in  the  house  of  Mr  Morrison, 
a protestant  merchant,  who  with  his  family,  was  forc- 
ed to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  bishop  was  deter- 
mined not  to  overlook  such  an  encroachment.  He 
went,  immediately  after  divine  service,  to  0‘Donnel, 
expostulated  calmly  with  him  on  an  action  whi(  h must 
awake  the  jealousy  of  the  established  church  for  the 
safety  of  what  the  law  had  put  into  their  hands,  and  in 
conclusion,  desired  he  would  return  the  key,  and  for 
the  future,  give  up  all  thought  of  using  the  church 
bell.  With  this  demand  0‘DonneI,  apparently  sof- 
tened by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  urged,  complied; 
nor  was  any  attempt  afterwards  actually  made  on  the 
cathedral  by  the  Romanists,  though  in  the  camp  they 
often  expressed  a resolution  to  seize  upon  it.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  French  always  restrained  them. 

Indeed,  the  contrast  with  regard  to  religious  sen- 
timents, between  the  French  and  their  Irish  allies, 
was  extremely  curious.  The  aihiest  despised  and  af- 
fronted the  bigot ; but  the  wonder  was,  how  the  zea- 
lous papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agreement  with 
a set  ol  men,  who  boasted  openly  ni  our  hearing, 

‘ that  they  had  just  driven  Mr  Pope  out  of  Itul},  and 
‘ did  not  expect  to  find  him  again  so  su'hteniy  in  Ire- 
‘ land/  It  astonished  the  French  officers  to  hear  the 
recruits,  when  they  offered  their  service,  declare, 
‘that  they  were  come  to  take  arms  for  France,  and 
‘ ifie  Blessed  Virgin.*  The  conduct  of  the  several 
pficsts,  who  engaged  in  the  same  treasonable  enter- 
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prise,  was  yet  more  surprising  than  that  of  their  peo- 
ple. No  set  of  men  could  be  treated  with  more  ap- 
parent marks  of  dislike,  and  even  contempt,  than 
these  were  by  the  French,  though  against  the  plain- 
est suggestions  of  policy,  which  recommended  atten- 
tion to  them,  both  as  having  an  influence  over  their 
flocks,  and  as  useful  interpreters,  most  of  them,  (from 
their  foreign  education,)  being  able  to  speak  a little 
French.  Yet  the  commandant  would  not  trust  to  their 
interpretation  : if  he  wanted  to  know  the  truth,  he 
waited  till  he  could  see  the  bishop.  A hair-brained 
priest  of  the  name  of  Sweeney  had^  escaped  along  with 
Boudet  from  Newport,  when  it  was  re-taken,  appre- 
hensive of  the  punishment  which  afterwards  overtook 
the  poor  wretch  for  the  active  part  he  had  adopted  in 
exciting  his  parishioners  to  rebellion.  The  man  had 
a smattering  of  science,  particularly  in  the  antiquities 
of  his  comitiy,  of  w hich  he  seemed  to  be  passionately 
fond.  On  being  introduced  by  Boudet  to  the  com- 
mandant, he  preferred  an  humble  request  to  that  offi- 
cer, that  whereas  every  thing  lately  belonging  to  the 
protestants  must  now  be  French  property,  and  inas- 
much as  soldiers  were  not  usually  covetous  of  books, 
be  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  M.  Charost,  if  he 
would  make  him  a present  of  the  bishop  of  Killalla’s 
library.  ‘ The  bishop’s  library  !’  answ'ered  Charost, 
turning  from  him  with  contempt,  ‘ is  just  as  much  his 
^ own  now,  as  ever  it  was.’ 

What  pow  erful  motive  could  prevail  on  this  order 
of  men  to  lend  their  hearts  and  hands  to  a revolution. 
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^hldi  so  manifestly  threatened  to  overwhelm  their 
owii  credit  and  consequence,  supposing  even  that 
tliey  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  that  religion  of 
which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  the  consecrated 
ministers?  I will  tell  the  reader  what  I conceive  to 
be  the  true  key  to  this  mystery,  if  I may  have  his 
pardon  for  the  digression. 

‘‘  The  almost  total  dependence  of  the  Romish  clergy 
of  Ireland  upon  their  people  for  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence is  the  cause,  according  to  iiiy  best  judgment, 
why,  upon  every  popular  commotion,  many  priests  of 
that  communion  have  been,  and  until  measures  of 
better  policy  are  adopted,  always  wdll  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  the  established 
government.  The  peasant  will  love  a revolution,  be- 
cause he  feels  the  weight  of  poverty,  and  has  not  often 
-the  sense  to  perceive  that  a change  of  masters  may 
render  it  lieavier : the  priest  must  follow  the  impulse 
of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left  behind  on  the  beach  to 
perish.  There  was  a time  indeed,  when  superstition 
was  of  force  to  uphold  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  even  where  convulsions  shook  to 
pieces  the  fabric  of  the  civil  government.  But  the 
reign  of  superstition  is  either  past,  or  passing:  at  least 
if  it  holds  the  mind  of  the  believer,  it  is  not,  by  many 
degrees,  so  etfectual  as  formerly  to  open  his  purse. 
Holy  oil,  and  indiilgencies,  and  absolutions,  have 
fallen  very  much  in  their  price;  confessions  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  unproductive;  and  even  the 
golden  mine  of  purgatory  seems  to  be  running  to  a 
VoL.  II.  u 
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thread,  \oluntary  contribution,  the  main  resource 
of  the  priest,  must  depend  on  popularity.  ‘ Live 
with  me,  and  live  as  I do.  Oppress  me  not  with  su- 
perior learning  or  refinement.  Take  thankfully  what 
I choose  to  give  you,  and  earn  it  by  compliance  with 
my  political  creed  and  conduct’ — such,  when  justly 
translated,  is  the  language  of  the  Irish  cottager  to  his 
priest.  It  IS  language  which  w'ill  be  listened  to  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  A sturdy  moralist 
will  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  penury  : admirable,  and 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  common  herd  of  man- 
kind, is  the  virtue  which  can  withstand  the  menace  of 
'absolute  want  of  bread.  The  remedy  for  this  defect 
in  the  present  political  system  of  Ireland,  should  seem 
to  be  as  easy  as  it  is  obvious.  But  it  is  not  for  a private 
individual  to  suggest  to  our  enlightened  legislature 
either  the  time  or  the  measure  in  which  such  a remedy 
ought  to  be  applied. 

Although  the  cathedral  church  of  Eillalla  escaped 
violence  in  the  manner  related,  there  was  scarcely  ano- 
I ther  protestant  place  of  worship  throughout  the  united 
dioceses,  that  did  not  quickly  bear  evident  marks  of 
the  religious  intolerance  of  the  rebels.  But  their  ma- 
lice was  chiefly  directed  against  a presbyterian  meet- 
ing-liouse  between  Killalla  and  Ballina,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  t!ie  county.  It  had  lately  been  fitted 
up  and  decently  ornamented  by  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  the  minister,  the  reverend  Mr  Marshall,  whose 
exemplary  character  had  entitled  him  to  so  much  re- 
spect, that  all  his  protestant  neighbours,  without  dis- 
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tinction,  had  contributed  to  give  him  a handsome 
place  of  worship.  In  a very  short  time  after  the  couj- 
menceinent  of  the  rebellion,  nothing  reinaiaed  of  tlie 
meeting-house  except  the  walls.  The  congregation 
experienced  no  better  treatment  than  their  temple. 
They  were  a colony  of  very  industrious  weavers  from 
the  north,  translated  hither  some  years  back  by  the 
earl  of  Arran,  to  a village  of  his  called  Mulliflirrah, 
where  tliey  had  flourished  so  much,  that  they  were 
grown  rich,  and  had  increased  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  persons.  The  name  of  Orangemen  had  but 
just  begun  to  be  heard  of  in  Connaught ; and  much  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  no  such  society  had  ever  ap- 
peared among  ns,  to  furnish  to  the  Romanists  too 
plausible  a pretext  for  alarm  and  hostility  against  their 
protestant  brethren.  The  bishop  had  opposed  their 
establishment  with  all  his  might.  On  tlie  very  day 
when  the  invasion  happened,  he  was  busied  in  entering 
a protest,  in  his  primary  visitation  charge,  against  the 
first  sentence  of  the  oath  by  which  Orangemen  are 
united  together,  ‘ I am  not  a Roman  catholic.’  The 
words  sounded  in  his  ears  too  much  like  those  in  the 
prophet.  Stand  off]  I am  holler  than  thou;  and  assur- 
edly they  are  not  calculated  to  conciliate.  The  society 
had  originated  in  the  same  northern  county,  which 
some  years  before  had  disgraced  itself  by  an  infamy 
new  to  protestants,  an  actual  expulsion  of  Roman 
catholics  from  their  homes.  The  perpetrators  of  this 
lawless  deed  w^cre  supposed  to  be  chiefly  presbyterians  ; 
and  now  upon  the  unoffending  people  of  that  persua- 
sion in  Connaught  w ere  to  be  retaliated  the  injuries 
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done  to  the  Romanists  in  Ulster.  The  village  of 
Mullifarrah,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  was 
ransacked  in  three  nocturnal  invasions  of  the  rebels, 
till  there  was  nothing  left  in  it  worth  carrying  away  ; 
and  this  in  detiance  of  a protection  under  the  hand  of 
the  commandant,  obtained  for  them  and  their  pastor 
by  the  bishop.  The  poor  sufferers  came  in  tears  to 
M.  Charost,  to  return  him  a protection  which  liad 
done  them  no  good.  It  shocked  him  very  much. 
Often  did  he  whisper  the  bishop,  that  no  considera- 
tion sliould  prevail  on  liim  again  to  trust  himself  to 
such  a horde  of  savages  as  the  Irish. 

The  cloud  of  common  sulTerlng  makes  the  fea- 
tures of  distinction  between  protestants,  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  appear  as  nothing.  Mr  Marshall  liaving 
lost  his  own  chapel,  readily  and  devoutly  joined  us  in 
our  worship.  Service  being  ended,  he.  ijiformed  us, 
that  the  people  of  Sligo,  after  a smart  action  or  two  at 
Colooney  on  the  preceding  Tliursday,  ])ad  succeeded 
in  turning  the  Frencii  from  their  own  town  towards 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  it  was  probable  they 
would  meet  a force  from  Enniskillen  and  Dublin, 
that  would  be  able  to  give  a good  account  of  them. 
Castlebar,  Newport-Pratt,  and  Westport,  he  assured 
us,  were  recovered,  and  nothing  remained  in  the 
hands  of  tlm  enemy  but  our  town  and  Ballina.  The 
joy  of  this  news  w as  presently  dashed  w ith  the  reflec- 
tion, that  if  the  French  should  push  on,  and  be  de- 
feated at  length  in  some  place  far  removed  from  us, 
we  must  be  left,  absolutely  dcs^titiite  defence,  at 
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tlie  mercy  of  rebels  irritated  by  despair,  and  for  a 
space  of  time  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  our  de- 
struction. The  danger  was  felt  and  acknowledged  ; 
but  as  we  could  not  by  our  own  foresight  avert  it,  we 
cast  ourselves  for  the  event  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
Him,  who  knew  best  what  was  fitting  for  us. 

Mr  Marshall  was  the  bearer  this  morning,  Sept. 
9th,  of  a fresh  complaint  from  his  people  at  MuHifar- 
rah  : they  had  not  only  been  robbed  of  their  goods, 
but  a considerable  number  of  them  had  been  carried 
piisoners  to  Ballina  for  the  alledged  crime  of  being 
Orangemen,  where,  by  permission  of  the  French  offi- 
cer True,  they  remained  close  prisoners,  with  scarcely 
anything  for  their  support.  This  behaviour  of  True 
much  displeased  the  commandant,^  as  he  bad  straitly 
charged  that  officer  not  to  listen  to  accusations  on  a 
religious  account,  nor  suffer  any  person  to  be  confined 
for  them.  He  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  therefore 
to  go  immediately  to  Ballina  to  rectify  matters  there, 
and  enforce  a better  execution  of  his  orders,  which  he 
did,  taking  Ponson  along  with  him.  The  business 
employed  him  the  whole  day,  as  he  had  above  sixty  pri- 
soners to  examine  and  discharge.  During  his  absence, 
the  loyalists  at  Killalla  had  not  been  very  easy  in  their 
minds,  committed  as  they  were  to  the  protection  of 
M.  Boudet  only,  and  on  the  day  of  the  week,  when 
danger  was  most  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  con- 
fluence of  people  out  of  the  country  to  their  prayers. 

**  Nothing,  however,  6?  an  unpleasant  nature  oc- 
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curred  this  or  the  two  following  daj^s,  except  the  usual 
annoyance  from  lies  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
fabricated  by  the  rebels  to  colour  their  importunity 
for  ammunition.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  recruits 
were  counted  before  tlie  castle  gate  on  the  eleventh, 
who  came  to  offer  their  services  for  retaking  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  that  had  returned  to  their  allegiance ; 
and  this,  after  arms  had  l:)een  delivered  out  by  the 
French,  as  I mentioned  before,  to  upwards  of  live 
thousand.  The  population  in  the  raouiitainous  parts 
of  the  county  of  Mayo  much  exceeds  what  the  country, 
from  its  haggard  appearance,  would  be  thought  ca- 
pable of  sustaining.  These  last  recruits  were  extremely 
urgent  to  cut  down  two  ash  groves,  planted  to  screen 
the  see-house  from  the  winds  that  blow  with  so  much 
fury  in  this  climate.  Pikes  they  must  have,  they 
said,  since  they  were  not  supplied  with  other  weapons; 
but  they  paid  the  bishop  the  compliment  of  promising 
to  spare  his  trees,  if  he  would  only  get  them  leave 
from  the  commandant  to  cut  down  those  that  belonged 
to  his  neighbour  Roger  Palmer,,  esq.  or  to  the  agent 
of  that  gentleman,  sir  John  Edmund  Browne^  who 
seemed  to  be  very  unpopular  among  them.  With 
much  difficulty,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  three  or  four 
very  good  trees,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  desist  at 
that  time  from  further  mischief. 

September  tw  elfth  and  tlilrteenth,  the  messengers 
of  ill  news  poured  in  upon  us  continually,  announcing 
fresh  depredations  on  every  side.  Castlereagh,  the 
seat  of  Arthur  Kn  OX;  esq.  (brother-in-law  to  the  eari 
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of  Meath)  Castle  Lacken,  the  property  of  sir  John 
Palmer,  bart.  were  broke  open  and  completely  rifled. 
Mr  Bonrke,  of  Suminer-hrll,  informed  the  bishop 
by  message,  that  he  was  threatened  grievously,  and 
in  danger  of  murder,  if  he  was  not  supplied  presently 
with  a gifard  and  ammunition  : he  added  in  his  note, 
that  he  had  cash  in  the  house,  w^hich  he  wished  to  have 
conveyed  to  the  castle.  A faithful  domestic  of  Mr 
Knox’s  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  the  bisliop,  to 
beg  he  would  send  a party  of  men  to  Castlereagh,  to 
snatch  up  what  might  yet  be  rescued  from  the  spoilers, 
particularly  a quantity  of  wine,  spirits,  and  groceries, 
which,  if  they  must  be  lost  to  his  master,  liad  better 
go  to  the  use  of  the  garrison  in  the  castle,  than  to  a 
parcel  of  ruffians. 

Tlie  want  of  horses  was  now  felt  severely.  The 
bishop  had  but  one  left,  which  had  been  sent  back  to 
him  by  the  French  from  Castlebar.  This  was  dis- 
patched with  a car  to  Castlereagh,  together  with  a 
party  under  0‘Donnel,  to  bring  off  wliat  goods  he 
could  to  the  castle.  Another  horse  was  found  some- 
where, to  convey  M.  Boudet  to  Summer-hill  ; and  as 
he  could  effect  nothing  without  an  interpreter,  the 
bishop,  much  against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  trust 
his  eldest  son  with  this  officer,  through  a country  ren- 
dered almost  as  dangerous  as  a held  of  battle,  by  the 
inconsiderate  firing  of  shots  by  the  rebels  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  pair  w^alked  and  rode  by  turns,  and  a very 
unpleasant  suspense  prevailed  at  the  castle  till  their 
return  late  in  the  evening.  By  their  appearance  at 
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Sammcrhlll,  quiet  was  for  the  present  restored  to  that 
place.  .Boudet  rendered  honourable  testimony  to  the 
spirit  with  which  Mr  B6urke  defended  his  property 
against  a host  of  marauders.  But  tlie  bishop  trem- 
bled at  the  hazard  his  son  Edwin  had  incurred,  when 
Mr  Bourke  prevailed  on  him  to  be  the  bearer  to  the 
castle  of  a hundred  and  seventy  guineas  in  cash. 

While  this  was  passing,  all  was  confusion  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  castle,  by  tlie  condition  in  which  the 
party  returned  that  had  gone  to  Castlereagh.  No  ex- 
pedient for  saving  the  wine  and  spirits  from  the  un- 
worthy mouths  that  were  preparing  to  swallow  them 
appeared  to  the  messengers  to  be  so  ready  and  effec- 
tual, as  that  of  using  the  liquors  instantly  themselves. 
In  consequence,  the  bishop’s  butler  returned  from 
the  expedition  pot-valiant,  quarrelled  with  the  garde- 
ner and  carter,  presented  a blunderbuss  at  the  former, 
and  provoked  the  bishop  himself  so  n>uch  by  saucy 
language,  that  he  lost  his  temper,  and  almost  knock- 
ed the  fellow  down  with  a box  on  the  ear.  The  com- 
mandant interposing,  locked  him  up  in  his  own  pantry, 
and  left  him  to  sleep  there  till  morning.  The  man 
had  been  an  excellent  servant,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  a place  of  less  temptation.  But 
the  op[)ortunity  of  gaining  by  the  arrival  of  the  French 
w’as  too  alluring : he  declared  for  them  immediately, 
served  them  only,  to  the  neglecting  of  his  master,  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  cellar  to  them,  talked  often 
like  a rebel,  and  in  short  did  such  things,  as  might 
have  brought  his  neck  in  q^uestion,  if  his  master  had 
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not,  after  the  action  at-Killalla,  recommended  to 
him  a speedy  retreat  out  of  the  country.  Some  liquor, 
the  groceries,  and  a quantity  of  furniture,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  John  Knox,  were  safely  deposited  in  the 
castle, 

^^Frorn  Castle  Lacken  little  or  nothing  could  be 
saved.  The  manner  in  which  this  mansion,  the  old 
family  seat  of  sir  John  Palmer,  was  surprised,  is  worth 
desribing,  Mr  Waldron,  agetit  to  the  baronet,  who 
rented  the  house,  and  had  a very  considerable  pro- 
perty in  and  about  it,  bad  received  a guard  from  the 
French,  witli  which  for  some  days  he  had  been  able 
to  protect  himself  against  his  disorderly  neighbours. 
The  guards  however  required  guarding  as  much  as 
tlie  rest  of  their  countrymen  ; and  a plan  was  con- 
certed, in  consequence  of  which  the  house  should  ap- 
pear to  be  taken  by  a sudden  assault,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  A horseman  came  in  full  gallop  through 
tlie  surrounding  crowd  to  the  door,  announcing  liim- 
self  to  be  an  express  from  the  bishop  at  KillaHa.  The 
unwary  owner  unljarred  his  door,  and  in  an  instant 
the  mob  without  and  the  guards  within  threw  the  un- 
fortunate mat]  on  the  floor,  ran  over  him  many  times, 
dispersed  his  aflrighted  family  of  children  and  grand- 
children, completely  gutted  the  house,  and  even  car- 
ried away  the  flooring,  drove  off  his  stock,  and  in 
short  did  him  damage  (as  he  afterwards  proved  to  the 
committee)  little  short  of  three  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  melancholy  to  see  a family,  accustomed  to  ease  and 
comfort,  arrive  the  next  day  at  Ivillalla  on  foot,  witk 
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nothing  saved  but  the  clotl^s  on  their  backs.  But 
this  was  a spectacle,  to  which  we  had  now  been  too 
much  fainiiiarized,  Mr  Waldron  had  another  house 
and  farm  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  presently  after 
destroyed  in  as  merciless  a manner  by  the  same  sa- 
vages. 

The  farm-house  ofMr  Jolin  Boyd  (a  wmrthy  man, 
respectable  also  for  his  skill  as  a surveyer)  though 
greatly  exposed  by  standing  single  at  a considerable 
distance  from  town,  w^as  preserved  by  a circumstance 
that  iTiay  be  reckoned  curious,  as  it  shews  the  light  in 
which  the  insurgents  beheld  their  French  allies.  Two 
soldiers  of  that  nation,  wounded,  but  not  dangerous- 

at  Castlebar,  were  sent  to  the  commandant  to 
be  put  into  some  place  where  they  might  he  recovered. 
Mr  Boyd,  by  the  bishop’s  advice,  offered  his  own 
house  as  a quiet  retreat  for  the  men,  who  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  respect  paid  by  the  rebels  to  the  French, 
might  be  a security  to  him  and  his  family.  The  offer 
w’as  accepted,  and  proved  effectual  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended ; for  thoiigli  gangs  of  robbers  frequently 
threatened  the  house,  no>altack  w’as  actually  made  on 
it,  as  long  as  the  foreigners  (very  v/ell  behaved  poor 
fellows)  continued  in  it,  which  w'as  for  upwards  of  a 
fortniglit.  It  cost  much  exertion  afterwards  to  defend 
the  same  house  to  the  end  of  tlie  troubles,” 


C H A P.  XVIII 


SE^^TEMBER  the  twelfth,  in  the  evening,  the 
light  of  hope  began  to  open  on  the  loyalists  ofKillalla. 
Something  must  liave  happened,  they  whispered  one 
anotiier,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  French  arms,  as  an 
express  arrived  from  Ballina,  and  was  sent  back  in 
wet  and  darkness  almost  immediately  : the  Frencli 
ofBcers  also,  from  that  time,  looked  very  much  de- 
jected. Next  morning,  a prisoner  w^as  brought  in 
from  Ballina,  supposed  to  be  of  note,  because  the 
commandant  wished  the  bishop  to  be  present  at  his 
examination. 

It  proved  to  be  William  Charles  Fortescue,  esq. 
nephew  and  heir  to  Lord  Clermont,  and  member  for 
the  county  of  Louth,  a gentleman  willi  whom  the 
bishop  had  not  the  honour  of  being  before  a(  quainted. 
The  conversation  between  him  and  M.  Charost  pass- 
ing in  the  French  language,  and  in  a low  tone  of  voice, 
the  bishop  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  room, 
when  Mr  Fortescue  announced  himself  in  English  to 
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be  the  brother  of  the  young  clergymen  already  men« 
tioned,  as  having  received  a mortal  wound  in  the  first 
rencounter  with  the  French.  No  certain  intelligence 
of  his  death  had  reached  Dublin  ; so  that  Mr  F.  was 
instigated  by  affection  for  an  excellentand  only  brother 
to  set  out  on  horseback  for  Ballina,  attended  by  one 
fervant,  resolved  to  take  his  chance,  if  that  town 
should  yet  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  though,  when 
be  left  the  capital,  it  was  believed  to  have  returned, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  countj^,  to  the  king’s  peace. 
On  his  way  he  had  passed  through  Granard,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Ballinamuck,  where  he  had  seen  general 
Humbert  and  his  omcers,  going  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
Dublin  ; and  even  then  he  had  no  intimation,  that  he 
5night  not  proceed  without  danger  as  far  as  Baliina. 
He  did  not  discover  liis  mistake,  till  he  was  arrested 
by  a patrole  within  a short  distance  from  that  town. 
The  cominandiiig  officer  there,  M.  True,  with  his 
usual  brutality  charged  him  with  coining  there  as  a 
spy  to  intimidate  the  frends  of  liberty  by  a false  report 
of  the  defeat  of  their  army,  detained  the  servant  and 
baggage,  and  sent  the  master  to  Killalla  to  be  exa- 
mined by  Charost.  From  tiie  description  IMr  For- 
tesene  gave  him  of  the  persons  of  the  French  officers 
whom  he  had  seen  prisoners,  the  commandant  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  even 
though  he  had  not  been  furnished  with  a more  con- 
vincing proof  by  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  officers 
in  the  French  army,  stating  the  capture  of  their  whole 
force  near  the  iron  mines  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  to- 
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gether  with  the  dispersion  of  their  Irish  allied,  on  the 
Saturday  preceding, 

These  letters  the  commandant  made  no  scruple 
of  imparting  to  the  bishop,  with  an  air  of  confidence  in 
liis  honour,  and  his  discretion,  which  was  certainly 
very  flattering.  lie  gave  him  leave  at  the  same  time 
to  discourse  on  the  subject  with  Mr  Fortescue,  only 
admonishing  them  both  of  the  present  danger  of  di- 
vulging the  secret.  Of  such  a caution,  in  truth,  they 
stood  in  very  little  need  : for  it  was  plainly  the  interest 
of  the  loyalists  to  observe  the  strictest  silence  with  re- 
gard to  the  ill  posture  of  the  affairs  of  the  rebels,  lest 
these  should  be  on  their  backs  before  the  king’s  army 
could  come  to  their  relief.  Mr  Fortescue  was  taking 
his  leave  of  the  commandant  to  return  to  his  disagree- 
able-confinement under  True,  when  the  bishop,  in 
French,  (that  Charost  might  object,  if  he  pleased) 
invited  him  to  share  bed  and  board  with  them  at  the 
castle,  an  offer  which,  after  some  apologies,  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  Mr  Fortescue’s  condition,  though 
far  inferior  to  that  he  was  used  to,  became  easy  from 
thencefofth  in  comparison  of  what  he  had  endured  at 
Ballina.  The  presence  of  this  gentleman  was  of  great 
service  in  supporting  the  spirits  of  the  company  at  the 
castle  ; for,  having  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  army,  he  possessed  a steadiness  of  mind  in  danger, 
and  a prudence,  the  result  of  experience,  which  often 
suggested  the  most  salutary  counsels. 

Concealment  of  the  news  from  Ballinamuck  was 
VoL,  11.  X 
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not  long;  practicable.  People  who  had  escaped  froiu 
the  slaughter  came  in  hourly  to  oQer  their  services  to 
the  commandant,  though  several  of  them  carried  in 
their  persons  evident  marks  how  little  they  had  gained 
by  their  zeal  for  the  cause.  The  intelligence  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  re- 
bels the  effect  that  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed, their  gradual  dispersion  and  return  to  their  own 
homes.  On  the  contrary,  the  resort  to  the  camp  in 
the  bishop’s  meadows  grew  greater  every  day  ; the 
talk  of  vengeance  on  the  protestants  was  louder  and 
more  frequent  ; the  rebels  were  drilled  regularly,  am- 
munition was  demanded,  and  every  preparation  made 
for  an  obstinate  defence  against  the  arms  of  their  sove* 
reisrn.  Careless  of  the  future,  or  triistins:  to  the  de- 
lay  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  distance  of  the 
king’s  army,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  living 
merrily,  as  long  as  they  might,  upon  the  property 
that  lay  at  their  mercy  ; and  they  did  use  their  power 
of  doing  mischief  most  terribly.  Spoil  was  not  tha 
sole,,  or  even  the  principal,,  object  of  their  leaders  ; 
for  they  destroyed  in  every  decent  habitation  much 
more  than  they  carried  a^^  ay.  Depression  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  better  sort,  the  universal  levelling  of 
conditions,  in  order  to  being  on  the  glorious  reign  of 
equallity,  such  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  tlmse  who 
aspired  at  all  to  the  praise  of  thinking,  and  called 
themselves  republicans  : the  mob  had  no  prompters 
but  lust  of  pillage  and  superstition.  For,  that  enmity 
to  the  protestant  religion  entered  into  the  motives  of 
the  devastatiou  in  Connaught;,  cannot  with  any  shew 
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of  reason  be  denied,  since  it  is  noterions  that,  except 
(luring  the  indiscriminate  plunder  which  took  place  at 
the  capture  of  Castlebar,  very  few  instances  occurred, 
throughout  the  province,  of  the  bouse  or  property  of  a. 
Roman  catholic  being  injured  by  the  rebels.. 

Very  different  from  those  of  the  natives  were  the 
feelings  of  the  French  officers  at  Killaila,  after  they 
were  assured  of  the  miscarriage  of  their  enterprise.. 
Conceiving  their  task  of  annoying  Britain  to  be  for 
the  present  concluded,  and  expecting  shortly  to  join 
their  brother  officers  in  Dublin,  they  looked  to  nothing 
but  to  the  preserving  of  peace  and  Cjuiet  round  about 
them,  till  a regular  English  force  should  ajiproach, 
to  which  they  might,  without  discredit,  render  them- 
selves prisoners.  They  did  not,  indeed,  profess  so 
much  to  the  rebels.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
always  ready  to  train  the  men  to  arms,  and  to  head 
them  in  any  enterprise  they  proposed  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  at  the  same  time  the  commandant 
frequently  warned  them,  that  he  would  have  no  hand* 
in  incursions  for  pillage  : ‘ he  was  Chef  de  Brigade^ 
he  said,  ^ hut  not  Cli^f  de  Brigands  and  if  ever  he 
caught  them  preparing  to  spoil  and  murder  protes- 
tants,  he  and  his  officers  should  side  with  the  protes- 
tants  against  them  to  the  very  last  extremity.  He 
took  extraordinary  care  also  to  be  provided  against 
the  worst.  Twelve  good  carabines,  properly  loaded,, 
stood  always  ready  in  the  bed-chamber  where  the  three 
officers  slept.  Arms  were  distributed  to  seven  or  eight 
trusty  persons  of  the  bishop’s  family,  A guard  of 
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eighteen  (vvliom,  as  I said,  it  was  necesary  to  keep  an 
eye  upon)  watched  in  and  round  the  house.  The 
Frenchmen  themselves  were  extremely  alert,  allowing 
themselves  very  little  sleep,  and  scarcely  any  in  the 
night,  for  ten  days  together.  The  steady  undisturb- 
ed countenance  of  Charost  added  weight  to  his  prepa- 
rations. 

The  18th  of  Sept,  was  a day  of  continual  alarm. 
Reports  from  the  rebel  camp  just  beside  us  grew 
stronger  ihan  ever,  that  a mutiny  was  breaking  out. 
About  three  o’clock,  as  the  bishop  and  commandant 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels  came  in  a great  hurry  to  assure  them,  it  was 
the  determined  purpose  of  the  camp  immediately  to 
imprison,  in  the  cathedral,  every  protesta nt  as  a pledge 
for  their  own  security,  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  the 
king’s  army.  The  man  was  dismissed  with  thanks 
for  the  warning,  and  desire  to  tell  his  countrymen, 

* that  we  were  ready  for  them.’  A good  dinner  soon 
after  stopt  their  mouths,  as  it  used  to  do:  for  we  re- 
marked, that  the  rel>elsin  camp  were  alwa5^s  most  in- 
clined to  cabal,  and  do  mischief,  while  their  dinner  was 
preparing  : when  they  had  been  regaled  with  beef  and 
mutton,  and  a moderate  share  of  whiskey,  they  be- 
came ^ood-humoured  and  tractable. 

‘‘  On  the  19tb,  at  noon,  they  were  hungry  and  quar- 
relsome again.  The  commandant,  with  a guard  of 
thirty  men,  marched  about  the  town,  proclaiming 
his  orders  to  the  men  to  go  to  their  homes;  immediately 
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j^fter  they  had  received  their  allowance  of  beef.  While 
lie  was  thus  engaged,  a crowd  gathered  about  the 
gate.  The  armed  began  to  mutter  as  well  as  the  un- 
armed, At  last  the  bishop  stept  out  to  them,  and 
asked  what  they  wanted. 

They  had  heard,  that  many  of  their  kinsmen  and 
friends  were  in  close  confinement  at  Castlebar;  and  if 
the\'  thought  that  was  really  the  case,  they  could  not 
be  blamed  for  wishing  to  retaliate  on  the  protestants 
here. 

Are  you  sure  of  the  fact? — No, 

Why  then,  said  the  bishop,  would  it  not  be  just 
and  prudent  to  send  messengers  to  Castlebar,  whom 
you  could  trust,  for  a true  report,  before  you  proceed 
further  ? 

Right:  but  who  will  go  on  such  an  errand? 

Take  one  of  your  own  people,  replied  the  bishop, 
with  one  of  ours,  to  go  immediately  to  the  conimand- 
ing  officer  at  Castlebar.  Let  them  carry  a flag  of 
truce,  and  a letter  from  me  to  general  Trench,  or 
other  officer  commanding  there,  settiiig  forth  our  situ- 
ation, and  our  hope  tliat  nothing  would  be  done  to 
the  prisoners  at  Castlebar  which  may  provoke  reprisals 
on  the  protestants  at  Kiilalla.  Disperse  now,  and 
you  shall  have  a full  and  fair  statement  of  things  by 
VoL.  II.  Y 
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to-moiro\v.  Let  the  persons  to  go  with  the  flag  he 
dean  Thompson  and  Mr  Roger  Macgulre. 

Willi  the  populace  half  the  work  of  persuasion  is 
frequently  over,  when  you  can  get  them  to  listen. 
The  bishop  made  tiie  family  one  day  merry  by  relating 
what  he  had  just  overheard.  Two  country  fellow^s 
were  disputing  and  pulling  each  other  by  the  throat  in 
the  court-yard,  when  one  cried  to  the  other,  ‘ Come 
away  to  the  bishop,  he  will  settle  it  for  us — he  makes 
113  hear  one  another.^ 

The  promised  letter  w as  presently  wrlttep,  and 
received  with  applause  by  the  mutineers.  The  choice 
of  ambassadors  w as  likewise  ratified  by  general  con- 
sent; for  young  Maeguire  was  an  active  partizan  of 
the  rebels,  and  dean  Thompson’s  character  high 
in  the  estimation  of  all  descriptions  of  people,  and 
his  influence  at  Castlebar,  where  he  had  been  curate 
for  nineteen  years,  was  known  to  be  equal  to  his 
merit.  It  was  agreed,  that  tlie  messengers  should  set 
out  for  Castlebar  at  four  the  next  morning,  and  till 
they  returned,  nothing  should  be  attempted. 

It  was  a great  exertion  for  dean  Thompson  to  un- 
dertake tliis  perilous  errand,  and  greater  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  to  consent  to  it.  The  mountain  road  was 
to  be  taken  to  Castlebar,  as  the  shortest;  but  it  was 
a wild  country,  swarming  with  robbers;  neither  was 
it  at  all  certain,  that  the  protestant  messenger  would 
not  be  arrested  on  the  way  by  the  friends  of  Maeguire, 
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tv  Trio  might  have  consented  to  the  embassy  only  to  get 
such  a person  as  the  dean  into  tlieir  hands.  If  lie  was 
justly  uneasy,  his  lady  was  still  more  to  be  pitied,  en- 
cumbered as  she  was  with  the  charge  of  four  young 
children,  and  fir  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  But 
this  wmrthy  couple,  seeing  no  measure  so  likely  as  tlie 
proposed  one  to  rescue  themselves  and  their  friends, 
acquiesced  in  it  without  a murmur,  and  coinmitted 
the  issue  to  Providence. 

‘‘  Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence! 
unfathomable  the  depth  of  that  wisdom,  which  often 
concedes  a boon,  only  to  try  us  afterwards  by  with- 
drawing it ! Little  didst  thou  foresee,  amiable  and 
unhappy  woman,  that  the  husband,  whose  escape 
from  that  peril  transported  thee  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude  to  heaven,  should  in  the  succeeding  year  be 
torn  for  ever  frem  tbee  by  a fever,  contracted  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry  by  attendance  on  a sick  bed. 
Be  comforted,  however.  His  virtues,  though  in  the 
mid  season  of  life,  had  rendered  him  full  ripe  for  the 
great  harvest.  Thou  hast  it  in  thy  power  to  earn  a 
splendid  recom pence  hereafter  by  patience,  by  atten- 
tion to  thy  fatherless  offspring  1 

‘‘  The  night  of  the  nineteenth  was  past  by  almost 
the  entire  family  at  the  castle  without  sleep.  At  mid- 
night, as  they  were  going  to  rest,  one  of  the  Mac- 
guires,  from  Crosmaliiia,  burst  in  upon  them  with 
the  news,  that  his  troop  had  just  been  fired  upon  by 
the  English,  who  might  be  expected  at  Killulla  im- 
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mediately.  ^ It  was  not  probable,  that  a regular  force 
would  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of  an  engagement 
with  such  a crew  in  the  night;  but  the  story  Irad  the 
same  effect  as  if  it  was  true.  The  house  was  up  all 
night,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  up- 
roar made  by  the  two  Macguires,  Roger  and  thb  new 
comer,  in  getting  most  beastly  drunk  in  their  cousin 
0‘Donnel’s  room,  till  the  commandant  at  last  cuffed, 
and  turned  them  both  out  of  doors.  In  the  morning, 
the  false  reporter  from  Crosmalina  slipt  home  again, 
rather  ashamed  of  himself;  but  his  brother,  the  am- 
bassador, could  not  Ijc  found  to  go  on  his  errand  till 
it  was  near  noon.  The  dean  and  he  then  set  out  on 
horseback,  well  armed  with  swords  and  pistols. 

‘‘  A troublesome  consequence  of  the  report  brought 
by  Macguire  was,  that  it  furnished  a pretence  to  the 
pikemen,  dismissed  tlie  day  before  by  the  comman- 
dant, to  return  to  the  town  with  offers  of  serving 
against  the  approaching  enemy.  In  two  hours  the 
camp  was  said  to  number  tyvo  thousand  m(fn.  To  do 
them  justice,  the  peasantry  never  appeared  to  want 
animal  courage,  for  they  flocked  together  to  meet 
danger  whenever  it  was  expected.  Had  it  pleased 
lieaven  to  be  as  liberal  to  them  of  brains  as  of  hands, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  what  length  of  mischief  they 
might  have  proceeded;  but  they  were  all  along  un- 
provided with  leaders  of  any  abilit}'.  Bellew,  their 
earliest  officer,  was  a drunken  brute,  to  whom  nobody 
paid  obedience,  even  before  he  was  turned  out  of 
office  by  the  commandant.  Little  better,  cither  for 
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talent  or  sobriety,  was  O’ Dowd,  a man  of  some  estate 
in  the  county,  and  almost  the  only  gentleman  that 
took  arms  with  the  rebels,  for  which  he  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  life  at  Jlallinaniuck,  Mr  Richard  Bourke,  of 
Ballina,  before-mentioned,  had  some  military  know- 
ledge, was  a good  drill  sergeant,  'firm  in  combat,  and 
popular  ; so  that  he  might  have  done  the  harm  lie 
wished,  if  the  habitual  stupefaction  of  drink  had  not 
been  an  overmatch  for  his  malice.  O'Donnei  knew 
nothing  of  arms,  nor  was  lie  likely  to  learn  tlie  pro- 
fession quickly,  his  petulance  making  him  unfit  for 
discipline,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  Charost  was 
forced  to  lay  him  untier  an  arrest  for  some  hours  for 
quitting  the  neighbourhood,  the  night  before,  with- 
out orders.  Yet  the  vulgar,  who  can  discern  in  others 
wdiat  they  have  not  in  themselves,  followed  this  young 
man  more  readily  than  any  other  who  pretended  ta 
lead  them,  because  they  saw  he  had  more  sense,  more 
command  of  himself,  and  more  moderation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  authorit\%  Even  the  loyalists  at  Killalla  ac- 
knowdedged  obligation  to  him  for  the  industry  with 
w hich  they  saw  him  exert  himself  to  prevent  pillage, 
patroling  the  streets  on  horseback  for  several  nights 
together,  and  withholding,  both  by  threats  and 
persuasion,  those  whom  he  found  bent  upon  mis- 
chief. 


“ There  were  times,  when  nothing  could  withhold 
them  but  blows.  On  the  -20th,  the  house  of  the  cus- 
tom-house ofhcer,  Mr  Rutledge,  was  again  attacked 
by  a band  of  ruffians,  after  it  had  been  three  or  four 
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times  ransacEed  before.  The  pretence  was,  that  it 
contained  tobacco,  an  article  of  which  the  country 
people  are  so  fond,  tliat  they  bear  the  want  of  it  more’ 
impatiently  than  that  of  food.  To  quell  the  riot,  Pon- 
son  was  called  from  a nap  he  was  taking,  after  being 
up  all  night.  Alone  he  fell  upon  the  whole  crew,  and 
aiming  a blow  at  the  foremost  pilhiger,  bronght  the 
fellow  to  the  ground,  to  his  infinite  dismay  ; but  the 
effort  bent  and  broke  the  bayonet.  Yet  the  dastardly 
assailants  were  put  to  the  rout  by  this  spirited  exertion^ 
and  dispersed.  ; 

Friday  morning,  the  2 Ifrt,  brought  another  disorder- 
ly gang  to  molest  the  castle.  These  called  them-  ^ 
selves  a deputation  from  the  camp.  They  had  heard, 
that  Mr  Bourke  of  Summerhill  w as  fully  purposed  to 
employ  a guard  he  had  received  from  the  commandant 
in  harassing  the  familcs  of  his  poor  neighbours,  while  : 
the  heads  of  them  w^ere  figlitingfor  liberty  ; and  they  \ 
were  come  to  ask  leave  to  take  him  up.  ^ You  may  < 
‘ go,  if  you  please,’  answ  ered  Charost,  ‘ but  I will  * 

* follow  you  with  my  oflicers,  and  fire  upon  you,  if  I i 

* catch  you  in  the  act  of  plundering  Summerhill.’  The 
affair  w^as  compromised  by  O’Donners  going  over  to 
Summerhill  with  a letter  to  Mr  Bourke  from  the  com- 
mandant, to  w^arn  him  that  he  should  content  himself 
with  acting  on  the  defensive  oid}^,  as  he  expected  to 
have  his  guard  left  with  liiin.  IMr  Bourke  needed  no 
such  warning,  for  he  had  never  trusted  the  guard  with- 
in his  doors.  What  provoked  the  Gommonalty  so  much 
against  this  gentleman  was  the  thought,  that  he  should 
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l\ave  it  to  boast  he  had  set  the  wliole  body  of  united 
liish  at  defiance  for  a month  together.  Even  0‘Don- 
islI  did  not  like  to  give  him  such  niiitter  of  triumph. 

“ After  breakfast  tlie  same  day,  the  bishop  went  into 
the  town  with  AL  Charost,  to  assist  him  in  ordering  a 
newly-arrived  body  of  pikemen  to  go  home  to  tlieir 
harvest.  It  was  a service  of  danger.  About  one  hun- 
dred surly  looking  fellouvs  were  to  be  told,  tliat  the 
commandant  had  got  men  enough  to  g’lard  the  place 
(wliich  was  now  his  only  business  here)  and  did  not 
desire  to  be  troubled  with  a pack  of  robbers.  Charost 
begged  his  interpreter  to  signify  this  to  the  peo[)le  in 
words  of  commaud^  such  as  would  leave  no  doubt  or 
dispute  about  bis  meaning;  and  Ponson,  to  enforce 
the  order,  pursued  tlie  rear  of  the  body  with  his  fire- 
lock, with  expressions  of  contempt  and  anger  so  ridi- 
culous, as  to  provoke  the  smiles  of  the  loyalists, 
though  plainly  contrary  to  prudence.  Tlie  pikemen 
muttered  threats  as  they  retired,  both  against  the 
protestants  and  their  abettors,  as  they  called  the 
French  ; and  from  that  time  accounts  came  in  hourly, 
that  they  were  resolved  not  to  disperse,  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  but  would  choose  new  leaders,  and 
plunder  the  town  that  very  evening,  in  spite  of  the 
French  and  of  0‘Donnel.  They  seemed  to  wait  only 
for  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,  wdiose  arrival  was 
indeed  anxiously  expected  by  all  parties. 

At  four  o’clock  the  castle  family  bad  a message,  just 
before  dinnei,  from  an  eye-witness,  that  the  king’s 
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army  were  advancing  in  great  numbers,  and  by  two 
roads  from  Castlebar.  They  must  be  at  Ballina,  it 
was  said,  by  this  time.  Dinner  was  laid  on  the  table, 
notwithstanding.  In  the  midst  of  it,  in  rushed  Tho- 
mas Kirkw^ood,  a young  officer  of  yeoman  cavalry, 
with  news  that  the  attack  on  our  front  gate  was  com- 
mencing by  about  a score  of  armed  men.  Such  a num- 
ber did  not  frighten  us.  ‘ Stay  till  they  get  to  a 
head,’  says  the  commandant.  We  drank  away,  till 
they  had  increased  to  near  fifty.  Then  the  com- 
mandant took  his  hat,  and  marching  out  with  his  two 
officers  fully  armed,  he  steps  forward  to  the  pikemen, 
orders  them  to  retire  from  the  niusqueteers,  divides 
the  latter  into  three  platoons,  and  sets  them  directly 
to  go  through  their  exercise.  Occupied  for  some  time 
with  these  movements,  they  had  not  leisure  to  apply 
themselves  to  worse,  and  thus  were  easily  persuaded 
a.t  last  to  disperse, 

A loud  shout  at  six  in  the  evening  proclaimed  the 
safe  return  of  our  two  ambassadors.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  whole  town  at  the  sight  of  them,  when  we 
begun  to  despair  of  their  appearance,  at  least  before 
morning.  They  brought  ba(‘k  a very  polite  letter 
to  the  bisiiop  from  general  Trench,  assuring  him  that 
his  prisoners  were,  and  should  be,  treated  with  all 
possible  tenderness  and  humanity.  The  letter  w'as 
publicly  read  to  the  multitude,  and  left  in  their  hands. 
No  disturbance  ensued  that  night;  but  the  trepida- 
tion was  so  great,  that  the  castle  could  scarcely  con- 
tain the  refugees.  Not  fewer  than  fourscore  persons 
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Tvere  housed  in  it.  Nine  of  tliese,  including  Mr  For- 
lescue,  slept  on  the  floor  of  the  bishop’s  study.  In 
their  own  bed-chamber  the  bishop  and  his  lady  were 
obliged  to  find  room  for  four  little  children  of  their 
own,  and  as  many  more  of  a neighbour,  together  with 
tiieir  terriiied  mother.  Fear,  Vv^e  know,  is  a passion 
not  much  troubled  with  qualms  of  delicacy. 

VoL.  JI.  Z 


C H A P.  XIX 


“ Ou  R mission  to  Cnstlebar  had  the  effect  tliat  was 
foreseen  and  wished.  Dean  Thompson,  though  very 
closely  Hatched  by  his  fellow-messenger,  as  long  as 
the  latter  was  able  to  keep  himself  awake,  found 
means  to  have  a private  conference  with  general 
Trench,  in  which  he  painted  to  him  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  loyalists  at  Killalla  in  so  strong  a light, 
that  the  general  promised  to  march  to  our  relief  two 
days  sooner  than  he  had  purposed  to  do,  and  desired 
him  to  tell  the  bishop,  but  with  a strict  injunction  of 
secrecy,  that  he  might  expect  his  army  by  Sunday 
forenoon.  Arthur  Stock  sent  his  father  a note,  that 
he  was  very  well  and  1 appy  at  Castlebar,  and  hoped 
to  be  with  us  shortly.  The  bishop  shook  his  head,  as 
if  he  doubted  much  whether  his  son  should  hnd  us 
alive, 

“ In  effect  the  whole  interval  of  time  between  gene- 
ral Trench’s  promise  and  its  completion,  was  a period 
of  keener  anxiety  than  is  commonly  crowded  into  an 
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equal  space  in  any  man’s  life.  Clamour,  and  then  a 
silence  more  terrible  than  clamour,  reigned  by  turns 
in  and  about  the  castle.  Our  guards  cast  their  eyes 
upon  us  with  an  uncertainly  truly  alarming;  they 
seemed  to  hesitate  whether  they  should  plunge  the 
bayonet  in  our  breasts,  or  fall  on  their  knees  to  im- 
plore our  protection.^ 

Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  loyalists  were 
desired  by  the  rebels  to  come  up  with  them  to  the  hill 
on  which  the  Needle-tower  is  built,  in'  order  to  be  eye 
witnesses  of  the  havock  a party  of  the  king’s  army  was 
making,  as  it  advanced  towards  us  from  Sligo.  A 
train  of  fire  too  clearly  distinguished  their  line  of 
march,  flaming  up  from  the  houses  of  unfortunate 
peasants.  ‘ They  are  only  a few  cabins,’  remarked 
the  bishop;  and  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words, 
when  he  felt  the  imprudence  of  them.  ‘ A poor  man’s 
cabin,’  answered  one  of  the  rebels,  ‘ is  to  him  as  valu- 
able  as  a palace.’  Presently  after  comes  a priest  from 
Easkj-bridge  in  that  country,  named  Macdonald, 
with  intelligence  apparently  calculated  to  quiet  their 
minds : ‘ It  was  only  a few  farm-houses  that  had  been 
burned,  because  they  belonged  to  noted  pillagers.’ 
This  he  said  in  public;  many  believed  at  the  time, 
that  he  told  a different  story  privately  to  those  of  his 
communion.  O’Donnel,  the  busiest  of  all  men  this 
day,  made  an  offer  of  his  service  : he  would  go  at  the 
head  of  a party,  and  bring  back  information  to  be  re- 
lied on..  The  people  were  silent.  They  did  not  know 
whom  to  trust.  Tlie  captain  might  be  as  bad  as  the 
Z ^ 
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priest.  All  were  looking  to  self-preservation,  except 
the  dregs  of  the  commonality  that  longed  for  })illage. 

At  three  o’clock,  the  report  of  cannon  and  small 
arras  towards  Ballina  could  plainly  be  heard  in  the 
town  ; me  very  flash  of  the  artillery  was  discerned 
from  the  Steeple-hill.  The  corarnandant  was  on  horse- 
back among  the  pike-men,  wdiose  captains  he  found 
busy  in  framing  resolutions  for  an  obstinate  defence., 
The  guard  at  the  gate  began  now  to  slip  away,  mind- 
ful only  of  their  own  safety,  and  leaving  to  the  mercy 
of  every  invader  the  family  that  had  fed,  and  for  the 
last  seven  days  had  also  paid  them  for  their  attendance,, 
at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  a-day.  For  on  a complaint 
from  their  captain,  O’Donnel,  that  liis  men  thought 
it  very  hard  to  be  detained  on  military  duty,  at  a time 
when  they  could  each  earn  above  a shilling  a-day  at 
the  harvest,  the  bishop  had  agreed  to  pay  the  ordinary 
guard  of  the  town,  consisting  of  fifty  men,  ten  pence 
per  man  for  one  week,  leaving  the  same  burden  to  be 
sustained  by  the  town's  people  for  the  week  imme- 
diately following;  and  the  guard,  that  were  now  melt- 
ing from  him,  had  received  their  first  week's  pay. 
Some  of  the  poor  fellows,  however,  continued  on  their 
post  to  the  last.  During  the  whole  of  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  castle  was  more  still  and  quiet  than  at  any 
time  since  the  invasion,  it  had  been  even  at  midnight. 

“ The  hour  of  dinner  w'as  not  equally  tranquil.  As- 
the  cloth  was  removing,  O’Donnel  joins  the  company 
to  take  a solemn  leave  of  us,  being  on  the  point,  h« 
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sairl,  of  leading  his  men,  at  their  own  desire,  to  Bal- 
lina.  He  takes  one  glass,  filled  out  for  him  by  Mrs 
Stock,  commends  us  to  heaven,  and  disappears.  Itr 
five  minutes,  the  parlour  door  flies  open  with  a crash  ; 
the  bishop’s  gardener  enters ' exclaiming,  ‘ Captain 
0‘D()nnel  is  dead  1 he  has  been  this  moment  killed 
by  one  of  his  own  men.’  At  his  back  followed  Mr 
Marshall,  the  presbyterian  minister,  who  with  arms 
extended,  and  every  symptom  of  terror,  screeches  out, 

• Captain  0‘Donnel  is  dead  ! I saw  him  this  Instant 
piUled  from  his  horse,  and  killed  1’ 

‘ Thank  you,  Mr  Marshall,’  said  the  dean,  looking 
at  his  affrightetl  wife,  in  her  then  condition ; ‘ you. 
have  done  your  best  to  kill  more  than  one  of  us.’ 

The  bishop  also  was  hurt  by  this  unguarded  actioiV 
of  Mr  Marshall,  and  with  some  sharpness  expressed  a 
wish  ‘ that  he  could  defend  his  family  from  the  intru- 
sion of  ill  news,  at  least  at  meal  times.*  The  poor 
man  looked  so  mortified  at  the  reproof,  that  the  blow 
recoiled  instantly  on  him  that  gave  it.  Mr  M.  with- 
drew— but  the  bishop  sought  him  out  soon  after,  ami 
asked  and  obtained  his  pardon.. 

‘‘  All  rose  to  inquire  about  0‘Donnel.  He  was 
found  in  the  yard  with  only  a slight  wound  in  the  back 
of  his  hand.  A drunken  fellow  had  resisted  his  orders, 
when  he  desired  his  men  to  march,  and  being  struck 
with  a*  pistol,  fell,  and  pulled  the  captain  off  his 
horse  upon  his  back  on  the  ground,  0‘Doniiel  was 
Z 3 
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on  his  feet  in  a moment,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
pistol  laid  open  the  skull  of  the  offender,  whom  he 
left  in  the  guard-room.  He  himself  was  soon  in  a- con- 
dition to  resume  his  march,  and  away  he  went  with 
about  three  hundred  followers,  taking  the  road  ta 
Crosmalina.  Ponson,  who  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
now  came  back  with  news,  that  the  English  were  with- 
in  four  miles  of  Killalla  ; and  with  this  the  inconside- 
rate creature  betook  himself  to  his  customary  employ- 
ment of  singing  and  whistling. 

The  night  was  uncommonly  wet,  which  contri- 
buted to  our  quieb  Favourable  in  this  respect,  the 
-season  was  much  against  us  in  anothej;  for  it  retarded 
the  march  of  our  deliverers  to  that  degree,  that  gene- 
ral Trench  was  not  able  to  keep  his  promise  of  being 
with  us  in  the  forenoon  of  next  day,  having  found  it 
necessary  to  encamp  for  the  night  at  Crosmalina. 
Here  an  alarm,  and  some  confusion  among  the  king’s 
troops,  was  occasioned  by  their  picquet  of  sixteen 
horse  falling  in  w’ith  young  Macguire,  who  with  tv^ 
horsemen  had  advanced  about  a mile  before  0‘Don- 
nebs  nmn  from  Killalla,  and  came  up  with  the  pic- 
quet after  night-fall.  Macguire  boldly  charged  them, 
fired  his  pistol,  and  followed  them  into  the  very  town, 
assisted  by  the  darkness,  till  on  hearing  the  druins^ 
beat  to  arms,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  His 
cousin  0‘Donnel  had  committed  the  cliarge  of  bis 
party  to  this  youth,  being  himself  unable  to  proceed 
on  the  march  farther  than  Rappagh,  the  seat  of  Mr 
Knox,  where  a sickness  at  stomach  overtook  hiuij 
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which  forced  him  to  accept  a bed  from  }'0'ang 
Knox,  after  he  had  procured  from  that  gentleman  a 
drink  for  his  three  hundred  men..  On  the  strength  of 
this  liquor  the  rebels  bore  the  fatigue  of  a rainy  march> 
very  well,  till  Macgaire,.  their  vaunt  courier,  brought 
them  word  that  the  royal  army  was  beating  to  arms  at 
Crosrnalina.  Then,,  for  the  first  time,,  they  began  to 
recollect,  that  they  had  too  little  ammunition  to  stand 
a regular  engagement.  So  they  took  counsel  from 
their  leader  (or  their  fears)  and  listening  with  pleasure 
to  the  salutary  word  ^ Retreat,’  they  broke,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  wa^^,  most  of  them,  to  their  own 
homes;  about  thirty  of  the  stoutest  were  collected  in 
the  morning  by  0‘Donnel,.  who  led  them  back  tg 
Killalla. 

‘‘  On  this  night,  as  well  as  for  the  nine  that  preceded 
it,  the  gentlemen  that  slept  in  the  library  took  their 
turns  at  watching  till  morning  for  the  common  safety^, 
and  visiting  the  guards  posted  through  the  house.  All 
were  harrassed  by  a duty  so  fatiguing,  but  the  French 
officers  most,  who  for  several  nights  together  did  not 
enjoy  an  hour’s  repose.  The  family  spoke  in  whispers 
one  to  another,  some  desponding,  some  blaming  the 
tardiness  of  governfment  in  sending  us  relief,  some  in- 
quiring anxiously  for  news,  and  some  endeavouring  to 
steal  into  privacy,  wliere  they  might  unload  their 
hearts  with  freedom  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy. 

“ The  twenty-third  of  September,  .Sunday,  and 
the  day  of  the  equinox,  opened  on  us  with  the  same 
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heavy  fall  of  rain  whiclr  had  continued  throuoliout  the 
night;  but  the  sky  cleared  before  noon.  At  break- 
fast our  company  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
fugitive  officers  from  Ballina,  Messrs  True  and 
0‘Keon. — ‘ The  English  were  come  to  Ballina.  What 
man  could  do,  the  heroic  True  had  atchieved.  An 
English  officer  had  summoned  him  to  render  himself 
prisoner,  and  advanced  to  lay  hold  of  him  ; but  he 
shook  him  off,  and  in  the  stmggle  pulled  away  the 
officer’s  epaulette,’  which  he  produced  in  triumph, 
got  on  horseback,  and  with  0‘Keon,  whom  he  over- 
took on  the  road,  was  come  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last 
at  Kiilalla.’  This  vapouring  tale  was  socJn  discovered 
to  be  a dowmright  lie.  True,  in  the  confusion  when 
Ballina  was  entered  by  the  king’s  troops,  had  escaped 
on  the  first  horse  he  could  catch,  bringing  with  hiin» 
an  old  volunteer  epaulette,  the  property  of  colonel 
King,  and  stolen  by  True  out  of  the  colonel’s  ward- 
robe. The  appearance  of  this  man  corresponded  with 
the  character  we  had  heard  of  him — a front  of  brass, 
an  incessant  fraudful  smile,  manners  altogether  vulgar, 
and  in  his  dress  and  person  a neglect  of  cleanliness, 
«ven  beyond  the  affected  negligence  of  republicans. 
Our  poor  commandant  seemed  to  like  him  no  better 
than  we  did  ourselves,  though  he  was  forced  to  wel- 
come him  at  our  breakfast  with  a kiss  on  each  cheek, 
the  modern  fiaternaf  embrace — a sight  that  would 
have  provoked  our  smiles,  had  we  been  in  a humour 
to  be  amused.  But  every  thought  was  now  absorbed 
by  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  scene  : even  the 
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sacred  duties  of  the  day  were  for  the  first  time  sus- 
pended* 

“ Before  he  took  liorse  for  the  engagement,  0‘Don- 
nel  claimed  the  privilege  of  a messmate  to  ask  counsel 
of  Mr  Fortescne  and  the  bishop  what  he  should  do* 

‘ 1 think  I might  expect  pardon,’  said  he,  ‘ from  the- 
share  I have  had  in  preserving  tiie  peace  of  this  dis- 
trict. But  the  people  would  never  forgive  me  if  I did 
not  stand  by  them  now;  and  their  reva  iige  wonld  fol— 
low  me  into  Erris,  should  1 attempt  to  retreat  home- 
1 am  not  afraid  to  die;  but  if  I could  save  my  life  with 
honour,  I would.’  No  counsel,  it  was  evident,  could 
be  given  liim,  but  that  he  should  tight  till  he  saw  the 
battle  turn  (which,-  his  advisers  t&ld  him,  would  not  be 
a long  time)  and  then  endeavour  to  escape  to  his  own 
country*  The  yoimg  man  followed  this  advice,,  as  far 
as  he  was  able.  Pushed  into  the  town  with  the  fugi- 
tives, he  galloped  aVmut  the  streets  to  bring  up  a rein- 
forcement, when  a spirited  mare  was'shot  luider  liirn,. 
lie  then  escaped  on  foot  to  the  fields  on  the  other  side- 
from  the  scene  of  action,  where  incumbered  as  he  was 
with  boots  and  a long  French  surtout  coat,  he  was^ 
soon  overtaken,  and  pierced  with  a ball  tlirough  the 
back.  The  Highlander  that  killed  him  reported  Vns 
last  words  to  be,  ‘ I aju  Ferdy  0‘Donnel : go  tell  the 
bishop  1 am  shot,’  The  bishop  was  sorry  for  his  death*, 
llarrassed  as  he  had  been  by  his  forward  and  pert  be- 
haviour, during  the  long  space  of  time  0‘DonneI  had' 
p-issed  under  his  roof,  an  uninvited -guest,  he  could- 
liot  forget  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  town  by; 
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frequently  hazarding  his  person  to  restrain  plunderers. 
The  body,  which  after  being  stript  had  been  throwiv 
into  a potatoe  ridge,  was  by  the  bishop’s  order  remov- 
ed three  days  after,  and  interred  in  the  church-yard. 

“ The  peaceful  rnhabilants  of  Killalla  were  now  ta 
be  spectators  of  a scene  they  had  never  expected  to 
behold — a battle  1 a sight  which  na  person  that  has 
seen  it  once,  and  possesses  the  feelings  of  a human 
creature,  would  choose  to  witness  a second  time.  A 
troop  of  fugitives  from  Ballina,  women  and  children 
tumbling  over  one  another  to  get  into  the  eastle,  or 
into  any  house  in  the  town  where  they  might  hope  for 
a momentary  shelter,  continued  for  a painfnl  length  oB 
time  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  army. 

The  rebels  quitted  their  camp  to  occupy  the  rising 
ground  close  by  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Ballina,. 
posting  themselves  under  the  low  stone  walls  on  each 
side,  in  such  a manner  as  enabled  them  with  great 
advantage  to  take  aim  at  the  king’s  troops.  They  had' 
a strong  guard  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  tow  n to- 
wards Foxford,  having  probably  received  intelligence, 
which  was  true,  that  general  Trench  had  divided  his 
forces  at  Crosinalina,  and  sent  one  part  of  them  by  a 
detour  of  three  miles  to  intercept  the  fugitives  that 
might  take  that  course  in  their  flight.  This  last  de- 
tachment consisted  chiefly  of  the  Iverry  militia,  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-colonel  Crosbie  and  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  knight  of  Kerry  ; iheir  colonel,  the 
carl  of  Giaadore,  attending  the  general.  It  is  a eir- 
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.euiTisUuice,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
loyalists  of  Killalla,  that  the  Kerry  militia  were  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  exhortations  of  those  two  spirited 
officers  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the  relief  of  their 
perishing  friends,  that  they  appeared  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town  at  the  same  instant  with  their  fellows 
^)n  the  opposite  side,  though  they  had  a league  more 
of  road  to  perfoinn 

‘‘  The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  supposed 
to  make  up  about  twelve  hundred  men,  and  they  had 
live  pieces  of  cannon.  The  number  of  the  rebels  could 
not  be  ascertainetb  Many  ran  away  before  the  en- 
gagement, while  a very  considerable  numher  flocked 
into  the  town  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the 
castle  windows  in  view  of  the  French  officers  on  horse- 
back, and  running  upon  death,  with  as  little  appear- 
ance of  reflection  or  concern^  as  if  they  were  ha^tenin^ 
to  a show.  About  four  hundjed  of  these  misguideil 
men  fell  in  the  battle,  and  immediately  after  it. 
Whence  it  may  be  conjectured^  that  their  entire  num- 
ber scarcely  exceeded  eight  or  nine  hundreds 

The  whole  scene  passed  in  sight  of  the  castle,  and 
€0  near  it,  that  the  family  could  distinctly  hear  the 
balls  whistling  by  their  ears.  Mr  Fortescue  very  hu- 
manely took  upon  him  the  direction  of  the  women  and 
children,  whom  he  placed  as  far  as  he  could  from  the 
wiiidov^s,  and  made  them  remain  prostrate  on  the  car- 
pets till  tlie  business  was  quite  over.  He  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  taking  his  stand  at  a window  of  the 
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library  looking  seaward,  which,  with  tl^e  other  win- 
dows of  that  room,  lie  had  barricaded  with  beds, 
leaving  room  to  peep  over  them.  A malicious  rascal 
ill  the  sea -grove  observed  his  position,  andoallingto 
a woman  in  the  road  to  stand  out  of  his  way  till  he 
should  ‘ do  for  that  tall  fellow,^  he  discharged  the 
contents  of  a oarabine  full  at  the  window,  with  such 
effect,  that  twelve  slugs  made  as  many  holes  in  passing 
through  the  glass.  The  bed  saved  the  lives  of  Mr 
Forteseue  and  Henry  Stock,  the  bishop’s  son,  wlio  was 
standing  behind  ; but  two  of  the  slugs  were  lodged  in 
Mr  Fortescue’s  forehead,  providentially  without  pene- 
trating the  boiie^  or  hurting  him  materially,  though 
one' slug  was  not  extracted  till  a considerable  time 
ufterward,  when  he  reached  Dubliiu 

The  bishop  saw  the  action  from  behind  the  breast 
of  a cliitnney,  where  he  could  only  be  reached  by  an 
obtique  shot.  Curiosity,  and  the  interest  we  all  felt 
in  the  event,  prompted  every  man  in  the  house  to  ex- 
pose his  person  by  creeping  to  the  windows.  Our 
French  officers  thought  it  their  duty  to  lead  the  rebels, 
as  many  as  they  could  bring  forward  to  the  onset, 
tliough  they  were  sure  it  was  in  vain,  and  had  avowed 
to  nstiieir  determination  to  surrender  to  the  very  supi  - 
rior  force  that  was  coming  against  them. 

o O 

‘‘  We  kept  our  eyes  on  the  rebels,  who  seemed  to 
be  posted  with  so  much  advantage  behind  the  stone 
walls  that  lined  the  road.  They  levelled  their  pieces, 
bred  very  deliberately  from  each  side  on  the  advancing 
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enemy,  yet  (strange  to  tell !)  were  able  only  to  kill 
one  man,  a corporal,  and  wound  one  common  soldier. 
Their  shot,  in  general,  went  over  the  heads  of  their 
opponents.  A regiment  of  Highlanders  (Fraser’s  fen^ 
cibles)  hied  ofi‘lo  right  and  left,  to  flank  the  fusileers 
behind  the  hedges  and  walls  ; they  had  marshy  ground 
on  the  left  10  surmount  before  they  could  come  upon 
their  object,  which  occasioned  some  delay,  but  at 
length  they  reached  them,  and  made  sad  havoc  among 
them.  Then  followed  the  Qneen’s-county  militia  and 
tlie  Downshire,  which  last  regiment  had  a great  share 
in  the  honour  of  the  day. 

“ After  a resistance  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
rebels  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Roxburgh  cavalry  into  the  town  in  full  cry. 
This  was  not  agreeable  to  military  practice,  according 
to  whicli  it  is  usual  to  commit  the  assault  of  a town  to 
tlie  infantry;  but  here  the  general  wisely  reversed  the 
mode,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rebels,  by  a rapid  pur- 
suit, from  taking  shelter  in  the  houses  of  the  towns- 
folk, a circumstance  which  was  likely  to  provoke  in- 
discriminate slaughter  and  pillage.  It  happened  that 
the  measure  was  attended  with  the  desired  success. 
A great  number  was  cut  down  in  the  streets^  and  of 
the  remaipder  but  a few  were  able  to  escape  into  the 
houses,  being  either  pushed  through  the  town  till  they 
fell  in  with  the  Kerry  militia  from  Crosmalina,  or 
obliged  to  take  to  the  shore,  where  it  winds  round  a 
promontory  forming  one  of  the  horns  of  the  bay  of 
Vo  I,.  ][.  A a 
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Killalla.  And  here  too  the  fugitives  were  swept  away 
by  scores,  a cannon  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  which  did  great  execution. 

Some  of  the  defeated  reb^els,  however,  did  force 
their  way  into  houses,  and  by  consequence  brought 
mischief  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants,  without  bene- 
fit to  themselves.  The  first  house,  after  passing  the 
bishop’s,  is  that  of  Mr  William  Kirkwood,  the  magi^ 
strate  so  often  mentioned.  Its  situation  exposed  it  on 
this  occasion  to  peculiar  danger,  as  it  fronts  the  main 
street,  which  was  raked  entirely  by  a line  of  fire.  A 
flying  rebel  had  burst  through  the  door,  followed  by 
six  or  seven  soldiers.;  they  poured  a volley  of  mus- 
quetry  after  him,  that  proved  fatal  to  Mr  Andrew 
Kirkwood,  a most  loyal  and  respectable  citizen,  while 
he  was  rejoicing  at  the  victory,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
sliouting  out,  ‘ God  save  the  king.’  Presentiments^ 
as  they  are  called,  of  evil  should  be  resisted,  for  they 
often  work  their  own  accomplishment.  This  poor 
man,  though  nobody  wished  more  ardently  than  he 
did  to  see  the  town  recovered  from  the  rebels,  had 
taken  up  a strong  persuasion  that  he  should  not  out- 
live that  event.  Of  course,  he  grew  more  restless 
every  hour,  in  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  conflict 
drew  nigh.  The  whole  of  the  evening  before,  he  con- 
tinued to  importune  his  wife  with  directions  how  he 
would  have  his  family  concerns  disposed;  and  when 
the  firing  began,  he  could  not  contain  himself  in  his 
ow  n house,  where  heiiad  the  best  chance  of  remaining 
safe,  and  where  those  Avho  staid  received  no  hurt,  but 
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removed  to  the  very  insecure  dwelling  of  his  kinsman : 
here  he  met  his  fate  in  the  manner  related,  by  a ball 
through  the  brain.  A purse  of  guineas,  which,  with 
the  inconsistency  of  a distracted  mind,  he  had  stowed 
into  his  pocket,  though  he  expected  death,  disap- 
peared, while  they  were  moving  his  body  from  the 
passage  into  the  kitchen. 

“ In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  general  and  his 
officers,  the  town  exhibited  almost  all  the  marks  of  a 
place  taken  by  storm.  Some  houses  were  perforated 
like  a riddle,  most  of  them  had  their  doors  and  win- 
dows destroyed,  the  trembling  inhabitants  scarcely 
escaping  with  life  by  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  as  at 
the  castle.  Nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  the  next  day, 
that  our  ears  were  relieved  from  the  horrid  sound  of 
muskets  discharged  every  minute  at  flying  and  power- 
less rebels.  The  plague  of  war  so  often  visits  the- 
world,  that  we  are  apt  to  listen  to  any  description  of 
it  with  the  indiflerence  of  satiety  ; it  is  actual  inspec- 
tion only,  that  shews  the  monster  in  its  proper  defor- 
mity. 

When  the  army  was  beginning  to  move  from  Cros- 
malina,  they  passed  by  a wounded  man  lying  at  the 
road  side,  bleeding  to  death  by  a.  dreadful  cut  across 
the  face,  and  to  appearance  expiring.  Not  a few 
stopt  to  look  at  him,  and  remarked  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  charity  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain  by  dis- 
patching him  ; but  nobody  had  the  heart  to  do  it. 
After  all  had  passed  him,  Arthur  Stock,  the  bishop^s 
Aa  2 
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son,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  loohing  back  saw  the 
poor  creature  lift  up  his  hands  in  a despairing  manner, 
as  if  he  complained  of  them  for  not  terminating  his 
miseiy.  Familiarity  with  scenes  of  this  kind  blunts 
and  overcomes  the  instincts  of  our  nature  ; and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  common  safety,  that  in  some  breasts 
they  should  be  overcome.  But  it  would  be  well  if  the 
tlioughtless  multitude,  who  are  so  ready  to  rush  into 
civil  war,  could  have  an  insight  from  time  to  time 
into  its  sanguinary  effects. 

Wliat  heart  can  forget  the  impression  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  glance  of  a fellow-creature  pleading 
for  his  life,  with  a crowd  of  bayonets  at  his  breast  ? 
The  eye  of  Demosthenes  never  emitted  so  penetrating 
a beam,  in  his  most  enraptured  fliglit  of  oratory.  Such 
a man  was  dragged  before  the  bishop  on  the  day  after 
the  battle,  while  the  hand  of  slaughter  was  still  in 
pursuit  of  unresisting  peasants  through  the  town.  In 
the  agonies  of  terror,  the  prisoner  thouglit  to  save  his 
life  by  crying  out,  ‘ that  he  was  known  to  the  bishop.’ 
Alas!  the  bishop  knew  him  not;  neither  did  he  look 
like  a good  man.  But  the  arms  an.d  the  whole  body  of 
the  person  to  whom  be  flew  for  protection  were  over 
liim  iinmediatelv.  Memory  suggested  rapidly — 

‘ Wh  it  a p’e:e  of  worhmansliip  is  uiaa  I the  beauty  of  the 
‘ world,  the  paragon  of  animals  ! — ' ♦ 


^ ITandot. 
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^ And  you  are  going  to  deface  this  admirable 
work.’  As  indeed  they  did.  For  though  the  soldiers 
promised  to  let  the  unfortunate  man  remain  in  custody 
till  he  should  have  a trial ; yet  when  they  found  he 
was  not  known,  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  court- 
yard, as  soon  as  the  bishop’s  back  was  turned,  and 
shot  him  at  the  gate. 


A a 3 
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soon  as  matters  liad  been  brought  to  the  decision: 
of  the  sword,  the  friends  of  government  had  little 
cause  to  be  apprehensive  for  themselves  ; but  their 
fears  were  justly  awake  for  the  condition  in  which  they 
might  possibly  find  those  of  their  own  party  at  Kil- 
lalla.  ‘ Is  the  bishop  alive?  are  his  family  unhurt?* 
These  were  the  first  questions  that  were  asked  by  every 
officer  as  he  came  up  to  tbe  castle  gate,  and  with  an 
eartiestness  that  warmed  the  hearts  of  those  that  heard 
them.  That  amiable  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Portar- 
lington,  colonel  of  the  Queen’s-county  militia  (who 
has  since  paid,  alas  ! the  forfeit  of  a most  valuable  life 
to  exertions  be5mnd  his  strength  in  suppressing'  the 
rebellion)  when  he  was  told  the  bishop  was  safe,  ex- 
claimed with  clasped  hands,  ‘ God  be  praised  !’  and 
continued  his  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  so  that  the  bishop 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  thanking  his  lordship 
for  his  kindness  to  one  almost  a stranger  to  him.  In 
the  troop  of  horse  that  swe})t  the  rebels  before  them 
into  the  town,  >vas  Arthur  Stock,  armed  only  with -a 
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sabre,  and  in  an  old  red  jacket  quite  too  larpre  for 
him,  The'humariity  of  general  Trench  had  provided 
this  mode  of  conveying  him  to  us  from  Castlebar,  as 
the  safest  he  could  contrive  for  him.  With  a breath- 
less impatience  the  poor  youth  threw  himself  from  his 
horse  at  the  gate  to  ask  the  question  that  Joseph  puts 
to  his  brethren,  IJoth  my  father  yet  live?  It  was  a 
tender  scene  ; for  every  body  was  eager  to  ptess  to  his 
bosom  an  adventurer  of  sixteen  years,  wlio  had  sud’er- 
ed  so  much  hardshijv  He  had  been  in  the  action  at 
Castlebar,  where  the  pike-men  under  O’Keon  were 
put  to  the  rout;  and  he  had  passed  the  last  night 
undi  r so  heavy  a rain,  that  he  was  compelled  after 
some  time  to  take  off  all  i)is  clothes,  and  make  his 
bed  oi  wet  straw  on  the  floor  of  a cabui,  A slight  dis-^ 
order  was  the  consequence,  which  happily  soon  went 
ofi; 


Charost  expressed  as  much  joy  at  seeing  Arthur 
safe,  as  if  he  had  himstdf  been  one  of  the  fannly.  Yet 
the  poor  ( oiumandant  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  at 
the  treatment  he  hitd  received  immediately  after  the 
action.  He  had  returned  to  the  castle  for  his  saore, 
and  advanced  vv  ith  it  to  the  gate,  in  oixier  to  deliver 
it  up  to  some  English  officer,  when  it  was  seized  and 
forced  from  his  hand  by  a common  soldier  of  c razor’s^ 
He  caa^e  in,  got  another  sword,  which  he  surrendered 
to  an  officer,  and  turned  to  re-enter  the  hall.  At  this 
moment  a second  Highlander  burst  through  the  gate, 
in  spite  of  the  eentinel  placed  there  by  the  general,  and 
fired  at  the  commandant,  with  an  aim  that  was  near 
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proving  fatal  ; for  the  ball  passed  under  his  arm,  pierc- 
ing a very  thick  door  entirely  through,  and  lodging  in 
the  jamb.  Had  we  lost  the  worthy  man  by  such  an  ac- 
cident, his  death  would  have  spoiled  the  whole  relish 
of  our  present  enjoyment.  He  complained,  and  re- 
ceived an  apology  for  the  soldier’s  behaviour  from  his 
officer.  Leave  was  immediately  granted  to  the  French 
officers  to  keep  their  swords,  their  effects,  and  even 
their  bed-chamber  in  the  house.  But  the  bishop  found 
a difficulty  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  for  O’Keon, 
whose  plea  that  he  was  a naturalized  Frenchman,  was 
pretty  generally  disregarded,  and  himself  considered 
as  an  Irish  rebel,  to  be  speedily  brought  before  a court- 
martial.  However,  at  last  they  were  allowed  to  be 
kept  together,  including  their  cannoneer,  and  a little 
French  servant  of  O Keoii's,.  till  the  following  day. 

‘‘  General  Trench  was  received  by  the  bishop  and 
his  family,  in  the  lobby,  with  a welcome,  ofthe  sin- 
cerity of  which  there  could  be  very  little  doubt.  He 
expressed,  in  very  polite  terms,  his  satisfaction  at  th^ 
deliverance  of  this  family  from  so  great  a perd  as  had 
hung  over  us  for  the  last  month  ; adding,  that  he  had 
not  tkilea  to  use  every  exertion  to  come  to  our  relief, 
from  the  moment  that  our  embassy  had  fully  apprised 
him  of  our  uistressful  situation.  He  then  presented  to 
the  bishop  his  principal  officers,  with  some  of  whom  he 
was  previousl}  well  acquainted,  particularly  his  much 
Valued  college  intimate,  the  earl  of  Glandore.  Lietr- 
tenaiit-colonel  Crosbie,  major  Fitzgerald  (commonly 
called  the  knight  of  Kerry,)  major  Trench,  brother 
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the  p^eriera]’  his  nepliew  and  aide-df-camp,  major 
Taylor ; iriajor  Achesoii,  son  to  Lord  Gosford,  co- 
lonel Fraser,  major  McDonald,  captain  Harrison,  the 
commissary,  colonel  Jackson,  aiid  some  oHicers  of  the 
county  militia,  as  Mr  Ormesby,  Mr  Orme,  and 
others,  paid  their  comphments  of  congratulation,  ami 
were  accommodated  by  the  bishop  in  the  best  manner 
lie  was  able.  Bed  and  board  was  provided  for  live 
resident  ofllcers,  ai]d  occasionally  every  day  for  some 
others. 

The  coinmandarit  and  his  party  were  ordered  away 
on  Tuesday,  to  Castlebar,  with  the  Fleny  regiment. 
Horses  were  found,  not  without  ddFicultv,  to  convey 
their  persons  : the  bulk  of  their  eifects  was  forw^arded 
to  tliem,  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin,  l>y  the  bishop'. 
We  parted,  not  without  tears,  with  our  friends  and 
protectors.  The  good-natured  reader  will  doubtless, 
share  in  the  pleasure,  with  which  we  record  the  notice, 
tliat  was  taken  every  where  of  our  French  officers,  for 
the  part  they  had  acted  at  KillaPa.  Our  government 
was  pleased  to  forward  them  presently  to  London,, 
giving  them  what  money  tijey  wanted,  for  their  draft 
on  the  commissary  of  prisoners,  Niou  ; so  that,  pass- 
ing but  two  or  three  days  in  Dublin,  they  could  dirje 
but  twice  with  the  bishop’s  connections,  my  lord  Pn- 
mate  making  th.em  partake  of  Ins  hospitality  one  da}^, 
and  alderman  Kirkpatrick  another.  From  London, 
the  bishop  had  a letter  from  the  committee  for  taking 
care  of  French  prisoners,  desiring  to  be  intonned  in 
what  manner  he,  and  his,  had  been  treated  by  the 
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French  officers  ; and,  on  the  bishop’s  report,  aii  order 
was  obtained,  that  citizens  Cbarost,  Roudet,  and 
Ponson,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home 
without  exchange  The}^  overtook  their  general  at 
Dover  ; who  w^as  so  sensible  of  the  attention  shewn  to 
his  officers,  that  he  wrote  to  the  bishop  a letter,  of 
wdiich  a translation  appeared  in  the  Dublin  journal, 
and  since,  in  the  narrative  published  by  Jones.  The 
original  will  be  found  in  our  appendix. 

The  week  that  followed  the  battle  was  employed 
in  courts-martial  in  the  morning,  and  in  most  crowded 
dinners  at  the  castle  in  the  evening,  a whole  bullock 
was  consumed  in  two  days,  as  the  bishop  had  not  less 
than  forty  people  to  feed,  besides  the  officers,  and 
the  principals  of  Jiis  own  houshold.  General  Trench 
did  his  best  to  help  out  the  mess,  sharing  his  bread 
and  fuel  with  us,  and  supplying  us  with  beef  when  He 
could  get  it.  Mr  Denis  Erowne,  lord  Altamont’s 
brother,  sent  the  general  at  one  time  a whole,  and 
again  half  a buck,  desiring,  in  return,  an  immediate 
remittance  of  three  hundred  men  to  drive  away  the  re- 
bels from  Westport.  Whether  the  party  went,  I did 
not  hear  ; the  venison  deserved  it.  Our  greatest  w^ant 
was  wine  and  groceries.  A large  order  was  sent  to 
Sligo  by  the  commissary  of  stores  and  the  bishop  ; 


'*  Niou,  the  French  commissary,  refused  on  the  part  of  his 
goveriimcut,  to  accept  of  tliis  mark  of  respect  fioiu  our  mU 
uistry. 
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but  the  sloop  could  not  sail  for  some  time  on  account 
of  the  equinoctial  storms.  The  officers  made  out  their 
entertainment  as  they  could,  with  great  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  being  very  agreeable  men,  and  the  ge- 
neral extremely  so.  Tiie  French  had  made  the  bishop 
a present  of  seven  barrels  of  flour  brought  from  their 
own  country,  which  had  been  very  good,  but  was  a 
little  heated  in  the  voyage  : this,  made  into  what  is 
called  slim  cakes  served  tolerably  well  for  bread,  as 
there  was  neither  brewing  for  some  time,  nor  barm. 
The  sloop  did  not  .arri  ve  to  our  relief  till  after  the  ge- 
neral was  gone^ 

If  the  people  of  Kilialla  were  distessed  to  fini  ac- 
iCommodatioii  for  the  multitude  of  officers  that  now 
poured  in  upon  them,  they  experienced  yet  greater  in- 
convenience from  the  preditory  habits  of  the  soldiery. 
The  regiments  that  came  to  their  assistance,  being  all 
militia,  seemed  to  think  they  had  a right  to  take  the 
property  they  had  been  the  means  of  preserving,  and 
to  use  it  as  their  own,  whenever  they  stood  in  need  of 
it.  Tiieir  rapacity  diffiered  in  no  other  respect  from 
tliat  of  the  rebels,  except  that  they  seized  upon  things 
M’ith  somewhat  less  of  ceremony  or  excuse,  and  that 
his  majesty’s  soldiers  were  incomparably  superior  to 
the  Irish  traitors  in  dexterity  at  stealing.  In  conse- 
quence, the  town  very  soon  grew  weary  of  their  guests, 
and  were  glad  to  see  them  marched  off  to  other  quar- 
ters. It  is  but  justice  to  the  regiment  that  has  re- 
mained at  Kilialla  ever  since,  the  prince  of  Wale’s  fenn 
cibles,  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  always  behav- 
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ed  tliemselves  with  the  o'reatest  propriety,  under  the 
orders  of  those  two  excellent  officers,  lieutenant-co- 
lonel Macartney  and  luajor  Winstanley.  Let  it  be 
remembered  also,  to  the  honour  of  our  excellent  cliief 
governor,  that  as  soon  as  the  country  was  reduced  to 
quiet,  marquis  Cornwallis  sent  two  commissioners  to 
Killaila  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  da?nages  done  by  the  king’s  troops,  and 
that,  in  March  following,  all  authenticated  claims  on 
that  account  were  discharged  in  full  by  an  order  on  the 
national  bank. 

“ The  court-marshal  began  the  day  after  the  battle, 
and  sat  in  the  house  of  Mr  Ptiorrison.  Their  proceed- 
ings at  first  appeared  extremely  slow,  considering  the 
multitudes  they  had  to  try,  not  less  than  seventy-five 
prisoners  at  Killaila,  and  a hundred  and  ten  at  Ballina, 
besides  tlmse  who  might  be  brought  in  daily.  The 
two  first  persons  tried  at  this  tribunal  were  general 
Bellew  and  Mr  Richard  Eourke,  who  have  been 
already  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader. 
The  latter  after  exerting  his  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
long the  coiitest  with  the  king’s  troops,  had  imitated 
the  craft  sometimes  observable  in  the  fox  ; lie  had  slipt 
in  with  the  crowd  of  loyalists,  and  was  found,  with 
every  up))earance  of  a })eaceable  subject,  sitting  in  the 
liishop’s  lobby,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  different 
people  as  they  entered,  till  he  was  recognized  and 
taken  into  custody  l)y  Mr  Ormshy.  The  trial  of  tliese 
two  criminals  was  short.  They  w^ere  found  guilty  on 
Mon  lay  evening,  and  hanged  the  next  morning  in 
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the  park  behind  the  castle.  Contemptible  for  drunk- 
enness and  vulgar  manners,  they  fell  without  exciting 
a sentiment  of  compassion. 

Roger  Macguire,  our  late  ambassador  to  Castle- 
bar, occasioned  considerable  delay.  It  was  urged  in 
his  favour,  particularly  by  dean  Thompsorn,  that  in 
their  late  journey  he  had  often  heard  him  speak  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  pacific  measures,  and  of  lenity  to 
the  Protestants.  • On  the  other  hand,  general  Trench 
and  his  officers  could  not  readily  forget  the  insolent 
behaviour  of  this  young  fellow  at  Castlebar,  under 
which  assumed  carriage  he  strove  to  conceal  his  appre- 
hension of  danger,  when  he  was  so  grievously  (and 
indeed  so  inconsiderately)  threatened  by  Mr  Denis 
Browne  aitd  others,  on  his  entering  the  town,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  After  a long  imprisontnenl  at 
Killalla,  Macguire  was  transmitted  to  Castlebar, 
where  at  last  he  received  sentence  to  be  transported  to 
Botany-bay.  His  father,  the  brew^er,  was  hanged: 
lii-s  brothers,  more  active  in  treason  and  mischief  than 
himself,  have  not  yet  been  taken. 

Broken  weather  increased  tlie  difficulty  of  keeping 
a force  together  in  such  a jdace  as  Killalla,  their 
tents  affording  a poor  shelter  against  the  rain  and 
storms  of  this  season  of  the  year.  General  Trench 
tberefore  made  haste  to  clear  the  wild  districts  of  the 
Laggan  and  Erris  by  })ushing  detachments  into  each, 
who  were  able  to  do  little  more  than  to  burn  a num- 
ber of  cabins;  for  the  people  had  too  many  hiding 
VoL.  11.  Bb 
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pkc€s  to  be  easily  overtaken.  Enon^li  bow^ever  was 
effected  to  impress  upon  the  n^inds.of  the  sufferers  a 
conviction,  that  joining  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country  against  their  lawful  sovereign  was  not  a mat- 
ter of  so  little  moment  as  they  had  ignorantly  imagin- 
ed ; and  probably  the  memory  of  what  they  now  en- 
dured will  not  be  effaced  for  years.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  think  differently  ; who  say  these  moun- 
taineers will  be  always  ripe  for  insv^rrccticn,  and  who 
urge  in  proof  the  mischief  they  have  done  very  lately 
by  robbery  and  houghing  of  cattle.  Yet  surely  our 
common  nature  will  incline  us  to  make  some  conces- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  men  driven,  though  by  their 
own  fault,  from  their  farms  and  frorn  tlieir  dwellings, 
w'retched  dwellings  to  be  sure,  i)ut  to  then) — (that 
poor  fellow’s  lesson  to  the  bislmp^is  worth  remem- 
bring!)  certainly  as  valuable  as  m the  gtamiee  his 
palace.  Let  a man  look  round  from  the  summit  of  one 
of  those  mountains  that  guard  our  isiands  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Atlantic,  and  say  wi)at  should 
think  of  passing  a winter  among  them  without  the 
covering  of  a hut. 

The  disposal  of  the  powder  left  at  the  castle  by 
the  French,  was  one  of  the  drst  things  that  occupied 
the  attention  of  general  Trench  ; especially  after  the 
accident,  mentioned  above,  had  made  every  bofly  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  speedily  removing  it.  He 
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wrote  that  very  day  to  governiTieiit,  and  desired  to 
have  the  lord  lieutenant’s  commands  respecting  it; 
yet  the  carriages  did  not  arrive  for  transporting  it  to 
Athlone  till  the  filth  of  October,  probably  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  conveyance  at  that 
season.  The  bishop  was  heartily  giad  to  be  rid  of  this 
deposit,  if  that  might  be  so  named,  which  was  placed, 
in  his  hands  against  his  will  and  consent.  The  French, 
as  the  reader  will  see  by  the  annexed  affidavit  of  cap- 
tain Bull,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  be  angry  with  the 
bishop  for  betraying  their  powder  to  the  king’s  officer ; 
as  if  he  owed  them  allegiance,  or  was  responsible  to 
them  for  a trust  he  had  not  undertaken,  and  which  he 
would  have  rejected  with  abhorrence.  All  the  share 
he  had  in  saving  this  powder  for  his  majesty’s  use, 
consisted  in  suggesting  to  the  French  commandant  the 
veal  and  absolute  impossibility  of  throwing  it  into  the 
sea,  in  the  presence  of  people  who  waited  eagerly  and 
continually  to  seize  it  for  their  own  destructive  pur- 
poses. The  powder,  though  coarse,  was  said  to  be 
good  enough  for  use  : the  whole,  at  one  shilling  the 
pound,  must  have  been  worth  upwards  of  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling* 

On  the  2Dth,  an  address  was  presented  to  general 
Tiench  from  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  thanking  him 
and  his  army  for  the  good  service  of  Sunday  last,  to 
which  a polite  answer  was  presently  returned  by  the 
general.  They  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 

The  opportunity  of  an  escort  to  Castlebar,  carried 
Bb  2 
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away  from  us  this  day  our  worthy  fi lends,  the  Thomp- 
sons, with  their  three  boys  and  a girl ; a family  whose 
real  value  we  should  hardly  have  known  but  for  our 
captivity.  Mr  Fortescue  embraced  the  same  opppor- 
tunity.  And  the  succeeding  day,  by  the  departure 
of  general  Trench  with  the  Kerry  officers  to  Castlebar, 
the  town  of  Killalla  was  left  to  the  defence  of  the 
prince  of  Wales’s  fencibles.  The  detachment  that  had 
been  sent  into  Erris  on  the  thirtieth  of  September*, 
returned  the  seventh  of  the  following  month,  after 
suffering  and  inflicting  a good  deal  of  misery.. 

As  the  storm  of  war  seemed  now  to  have  spent  its 
force,  the  bishop  began  to  try  what  he  could  do  in 
order  to  render  his  situation  at  Killalla  easy  at  least, 
if  Ire  could  not  restore  the  comfortable  posture  in 
which  the  invasion  found  him.  His  greatest  inconve- 
nience  was,  that  it  was  out  of  bis  posver,  as  matters 
stood,  to  return  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  own  house. 
The  guard,  which  was  relieved  every  day,  being  sta^ 
tioned  in  one  of  the  offices  at  the  castle,  it  became  a 
duty  of  common  politeness  to  offer  a bed  to  the  officer 
that  commanded  the  guai*d.  The  same  coinpliineii.t 
could  hardly  be  refused  to  another  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  coming  later  than  the  rest  to  Killalla, 
could  not  possibly  find  a lodging  in  the  town.  And 
these  two  officers  naturally  grew  to  be  messmates  in 
the  family,  the  bishop  wishing  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  shew  his  sense  of  the  jrrotectioixaflbrded  to 
the  tow  n by  his  majesty’s  army.  But  the  labour  and 
weariness  of  living  thus  in  a manner  in  public,  and  for 
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a constancy,  may  be  easily  conceived,  at  least  it  need 
not  be  described  to  any  man  that  is  fond  of  retirement 
and  study.  The  messing  indeed  was  laid  aside,  from 
the  moment  the  gentlemen  were  aware  of  the  bishop’s 
inability  to  bear  the  annoyance  of  continual  public 
dinners;  but  the  bedchambers  could  not  be  refused  ;; 
a circumstance  which  precluded  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality towards  the  bishop’s  friends  or  his  clergy,  his 
own  family  being  so  numerous.  Neither  was  it  by  any 
means  clear  to  the  people  of  Killalla,  if  they  set  them- 
selves to  repair  the  damages  they  had  sustained  by  the 
war,  that  they  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labour.  The  winter  was  coming  on ; a multi- 
tude of  rebels  were  scattered  through  the  mountains, 
likely  to  be  rendered  desperate  by  want ; and  perhaps 
too  the  French  might  find  means  to  effect  another  and 
a more  powerful  invasion  in  the  same  place  where  they, 
had  landed  before. 

These  reasons  were  often  urged  to  the  bishop  by 
his  friends  in  the  capital,  to  induce  him  to  remove 
with  his  family  thither  without  delay;  but  he  had 
fixed  his  resolution  to  remain  where  he  was  for  that 
winter.  After  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  his  circum- 
stances stood  in  the  way  of  an  expensive  journey  to 
Dublin;  and  if  that  had  not  been  the  case^  he  found 
by  many  trials,  that  his  presence  was  likely  to  be  use- 
ful to  his  country  neighbours,  either  in  assisting  to 
obtain  compensation  for  them,  or  clearing  them  from 
ill-founded  charges  of  disaffection.  From  the  rebels, 
in  the  mountains  he  apprehended  no  danger,  as  long; 
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as  the  military  were  left  to  protect  the  town;  ancl 
to  another  attempt  from  the  French  in  the  very  same 
quarter,  and  on  the  verge  of  winter,  it  was  an  event 
too  far  removed  from  probability  to  be  a reasonable 
ground  for  retreating* 

But  experience  quickly  proved y that  \v/hat  is  not 
probable  may  nevertlieless  be  very  true.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  October,  179B,  three  of  the  same 
frigates  which  had  brought  over  Humbert’s  army  iir 
August,  in  company  w'ith  a fourth,  carrying  all  to- 
gether 2000  land  forces,  anchbred  in  tlie  bay  of  Killalla, 
precisely  in  the  spot  where  they  had  made  good  their 
first  landingv  They  formed  a part  of  the  armament, 
w'hich,  so  happily  for  Ireland  and  the  British  empire, 
was  destroyed  by  the  glorious  action  off  Rutland  un- 
der the  auspices  of  sir  John  B.  Warren.  The  alarm 
was  taken,  the  moment  these  ships  appeared  ; for  our 
late  sufferings  had  taught  us  what  might  be  expected 
from  vessels  of  that  size*  Two  officers  of  the  prince  of 
Wales’s,  captain  Bull  and  lieutenant  l^eurry,  were 
sent  at  different  times  by  major  \^bnstanley,  to  inquire 
what  they  were,  and  if  friends,  to  deliver  dispatches 
which  had  just  come  down  to  him  from  the  capital,. 
A party  under  the  orders  of  captain  Frazer  went  to 
take  their  station  behind  Kilcummiii  head,  under 
which  the  ships  were  moored,  about  a league  from 
Killalla,  to  watch  and  make  reports. 


The  officers  not  returning  in  the  time  expected 
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the  .panic  became  universal.  Every  male  inhabitant  in 
the  place  crowded  to  Steeple-hill,  anxiously  looking 
out  to  the  sliips,  and  forming  conjectures.  An  old 
sailor,  who  had  often  seen  the  like,  pronounced  them 
to  be  French  by  their  white  sails,  and  by  their  seem- 
ing to  stand  out  of  the  water  more  than  ours.  At 
length  a yeoman  horseman  appeared  on  the  opposite 
hill,  coming  down  in  full  gallop.  To  the  spectators 
his  out-stretclved  arms  told  the  bad  news  even  before 
his  words  : ‘ Captain  Frazer  had  bid  him  say  to  the 
* major,  the  ships  were  certainly  French,  and  the 
^ enemy  was  landing.’  It  was  discovered,  after  the 
fright  was  passed,  that  this  pestilent  fellow  had  truly 
reported  only  Imlf  his  message  : for  he  was  charged  to 
say,  "the  euemy  was  not  i/et  Idudad.'  But  either  his 
wits  were  unsettled  by  ten  or,  or  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  passion  men  feel  ibr  relating  marvellous  news, 
let  it  be  ever  so  horrible^ 

In  half  an  hour,  the  town  of  Killallu  had  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  left,  excep.t  the  mihtaiy.  The  occasion 
was  so  instant,  that  every  body  vfas  in  motion  before 
they  had  time  to  refleci  how  they  should  go,  or  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  go  at  all  : for  the  weather  was  cold 
and  stonny,  the  road  to  the  next  town  (Bailina)  deep 
mud,  especially  near  Killalla,  and  the  last  invasion 
bad  left  to  very  few  any  other  means  of  conveyance 
but  their  feet.  On  foot  the  bishop  set  out  at  the  head 
of  his  whole  household,  except  two  sons  who  staid  to 
preserve  their  father’s  property  as  long  as  they  could. 
Two  little  daughters  by  his  side  waded  through  the 
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dkt.  The  other  children  got  upon  cars,  with  their 
mother  and  a^nt,  invalids,  that  had  not  been  expos- 
ed to  the  air  for  the  last  two  months  ; and  one  of  them, 
Mrs  Stock,  liable  on  any  cold  to  a sudden  attack  of 
lhe  gout  in  her  stomach,  which  had  more  than  once 
threatened  her  existence.  While  they  were  on  the 
road,  gusts  of  wind,  and  at  last  a heavy  shower  of 
liail,  unfortunately  fell  on  them.  All  seemed  to  the 
bishop  to  be  now  over.  He  must  expect  to  lose  the 
mother  of  such  a family,  the  companion  with  whom  he 
had  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  sunshine  ab- 
solutely uninterrupted  by  one  transient  cloud.  He 
saw  it,  almost  without  a reflection.  There  is  a pause 
of  mind  on  the  apprehended  explosion  of  some  enor- 
mous mischief,  resembling  the  stillness  that  fills  the 
horizon  before  a thunder  clap.  At  intervals — when 
thought  returned — what  he  was  able  to  do  be  did. 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  adored  in  silence  the  uplifted 
hand  of  the  Almighty.  That  hand,  as  he  had  soon 
the  happiness  to  experience,  was  lifted,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  savo. 

The  procession  reached  Ballina  about  six  in  the 
evening,  after  a march  of  two  hours,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  passed  tlie  Armagh  militia,  hastening  to 
Ivillalla  to  join  the  prince  of  Wales’s.  And  here  the 
bishop  and  his  family  were  much  indebted  to  the  ho- 
spitality of  brigade-major  Cunningham  and  his  lady, 
that  they  did  not  suffer  more  by  so  unseasonable  a 
flight.  The  house  in  which  the  major  resided  was  co- 
lonel King’s,  in  happier  times  one  of  the  best  and  most 
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comfortable  dwellings  in  the  whole  country  ; but  it 
had  suffered  so  much  damage  in  the  rebellion,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  True,  that  it  was  now  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  a warm  seat  in  it,  scarcely  a window  being 
without  one  or  more  broken  panes  of  glass,  and  a fu- 
rious wind  pervading  the  whole  house.  However,  the 
entire  groupe  of  fugitives  had  got  into  bed,  when  at 
midnight  an  express  came  to  the  major  from  Killalla, 
with  intelligence,  which  that  good-natured  officer 
thought  his  guests  would  be  glad  to  hear  immediately, 
though  they  were  awaked  out  of  their  sleep  for  it. 
Major  Winstanley  had  sent  word,  that  the  French 
frigates  had  suddenly  slipt  their  cables,  and  withdrawn 
from  our  bay. 

The  two  officers  that  were  carried  olfby  this  squa- 
dron to  France,  inessrs.  Bull  and  Leuny,  found  their 
way  back  again  to  their  regiment  near  four  months  af- 
terwards. From  their  report  it  appears,  that  a cutter 
they  had  on  the  watch  having  apprised  the  enemy  that 
an  English  squadron  was  heaving  in  sight,  for  which 
they  were  conscious  they  were  not  a match,  they  made 
off  to  sea,  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  the  largest 
frigate  cut  her  cable,  leaving  an  anchor  behind  her, 
which  is  thought  to  be  very  well  worth  the  weighing 
up.  The  squadron  was  close  pursued  by  two  line  of 
battle  ships,  the  Csesar  and  the  Tremendous  (as  report 
said)  even  to  the  distance  of  ninety  leagues,  and  had 
for  a considerable  time  very  little  hope  of  an  escape, 
though  they  at  last  effected  it  by  throwing  every  thing 
they  could  spare  overboard,  and  thus  outsailing 
VoL.  II.  C c 
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ships  that  were  crippled  in  the  late  action  with  the 
Hoche  and  others. 

Next  day  with  joyful  hearts  all  the  inhabitants  af 
Killalhi  retained  home,  where  no  mischief  had  hap- 
pened during  their  short  absence.  By  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  ladies  of  the  bishop’s  family  escap- 
ed the  danger  to  their  health,  of  which  they  had  so 
mm  h rea'^on  to  be  apprehensive  ; nor  did  any  of  the 
children  take  cold,  except  one  little  girl  that  walked, 
who  had  a low  fever  in  consequence,  which  did  not 
quit  her  for  three  weeks. 

‘‘  After  this  alarm,  there  was  no  resisting  the  im- 
portunity of  the  bishop’s  friends,  recalling  him  to 
Dublin.  To  stay  longer  in  a post  of  so  much  danger 
was  generally  pronounced  to  be  a tempting  of  Provi- 
dence. Their  arguments  would  have  carried  irresisti- 
ble weight  (had  a further  weight  been  necessary,)  if 
the  bishop  or  his  friends  had  then  been  in  possession  of 
the  intelligence,  which  they  have  since  received  from 
captain  Buil,  whose  testimony  is  here  laid  before  the 
reader. 


‘‘Captain  Joseph  Bull,  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s 
fencible  infantry,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
fleet  in  Killalla  bay,  being  sent  out  with  dispatches 
by  order  of  the  coiainauding  officer,  maketh  oath  and 
«uith  : 
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That  on  his  being  taken  on  boards  and  during  his^ 
voyage  to  France  in  La  Concorde  French  frigate,  he 
was  often  told  by  most  of  the  officers  on  board,  both 
naval  and  military,  that  had  they  landed  their  troops 
when  they  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Killalla  on  the  27th 
of  October,  they  had  the  most  positive  orders  to  send 
the  bishop  of  Killalla  and  his  family  immediately  pri- 
soners to  F ranee*. 

‘‘  That  on  his  (captain  Bull’s)  asking  them  the  rear 
son  of  this  step,  their  answer  was,  that  the  bishop  had 
betrayed  to  the  King’s  troops,  and  had  likewise  delir 
vered  up  the  ammunition  that  was  brought  in  by  the 
French  during  the  time  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
town  of  Killalla,*.. 

Captain  Bull  further  says,  he  took  every  step  that 
he  thought  was  likely  to  prove  this  report  entirely 
groundless,  but  is  sorry  to  sa\,  without  effect.  And 
sa5^s,  that  had  they  met  with  any  opposition  in  land- 
ing, their  determination  was,  to  lay  the  town  iij 
ashes. 

‘‘ Sworn  before  me  at  Killalla,  March  1,  1799. 

Wllliam  Kirkwood,’’ 

Joseph  Bull,  captain  of 

the  prince  of  Wales’s 
fencible  regiment. 

In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  and  ill-conducted 
rebellion,  among  a number  of  chiefs  and  inferior  insur- 
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gents  who  were  tried  and  executed,  particular  no- 
tice and  particular  compassion  are  due  to  two  men^ 
who,  Irishmen  by  birth,  had  been  in  . the  military  ser- 
vice of  France  before  the  invasion,  had  come  to  Ire- 
land in  the  French  fleet,  and  had,  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  French  ofFtcers,  used  the  most  active  exertions 
to  save  the  lives  and  properties  of  loyalists.  These 
were  Bartholomew  Teeling  and  Matthew  Tone,  whose 
generous  humanity,  made  evident  on  their  trials,  and 
steady  fortitude  under  sentence  and  execution,  com- 
mand our  pity,  and  for  their  personal  qualities  our 
esteem.  They  were  tried  in  Dublin  barrack,  and 
executed — the  former  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  latter  a few  days  after* 

The  little  army  of  Humbert  had  been  intended 
only  to  be  a vanguard  of  a much  more  formidable 
force,  which  was  iu  a short  time  to  follow.  Providen- 
tially for  the  safety  of  the  British  empire,  the  French 
administrators  were  as  tardy  in  seconding  the  opera- 
tions, of  Humbert,  as  they  had  been  in  seconding  those 
of  the  southern  rebels  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  money 
is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  delay  iu  the  equipment  of 
the  second  fleet,  and  in  the  interim,  before  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Irish  coast,  a brig  from  France  arrived  at 
the  little  island  of  Rutland,  near  the  north-west  coast 
of  Donegal,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  land- 
ed its  crew  ; among  whom  was  the  celebrated  James 
Napper  Tandy,  now  bearing  the  title  of  general  of 
brigade  in  the  French  service.  Informed  of  the  sur- 
render of  Humbertos  troops,  and  unable  to  excite  an 
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insurrection  by  their  manifestoes  in  that  quarter,  they 
re-embarked,  and  abandoned  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
Tandy  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Hamburgh  by  some 
British  agents.  In  this  action  the  dignity  of  a neutral 
state  was  contemptuously  violated,  and  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  solicited  and  obtained 
to  intimidate  the  Hambiirghers  into  an  acquiescence 
in  this  violation,  which  exposed  them  at  the  same  time 
to  the  resentment  of  the  French  government.  So 
•mighty  a fuss  about  such  an  object,  such  a mountain 
in  labour,  confirmed  many  in  an  opinion  of  a puerile 
weakness  in  the  British  ministers.  Tandy  was  tried  at 
Lifford,  at  the  spring  assizes  for  1801,  and  pleading 
guilty,  received  his  majesty’s  pardon  on  condition  of 
ejnigration ; in  consequence  of  which  he  emigrated  to 
France,  where  he  died. 

On  board  one  of  the  French  ships,  captured  by 
admiral  Warren,  was  found  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
-a  celebrated  lawyer,  and  brother  to  Matthew  Tone, 
already  mentioned,  whose  activity  and  talents  had 
eontrlbuted  to  give  life  to  a formidable  conspiracy, 
which  received  a deadly  wound  by  the  miscarriage  of 
the  French  armament,  and  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  survived  his  fate.  Tried  by  a court-martial  in 
the  capital,  he  rested  his  defence  on  his  being  a deni-. 
zen  of  France,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  tliat  coun- 
try, and  pretended  not  to  deny  the  charge  against 
him,  nor  even  to  excuse  his  political  conduct.  Found 
guilty,  he  requested  the  indulgence  of  being  shot 
as  a soldier,  instead  of  being  ignominiously  hanged 
VoL.  11.  Dd 
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as  a felon ; and,  on  the  refusal  of  this  request,  cut 
his  own  throat  in  the  prison.  The  operation  being  in- 
completely performed,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery ; and  on  the  next  morning  John  Philpot 
Curran,  esq.  the  famous  barrister,  made  a motion  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench  for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  his  favour,  upon  the  ground  that  courts-martial 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  subjects  not  in  military  ser- 
vice while  the  court  of  king’s  bench  is  sitting.”  After 
a full  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  plea  was  admit- 
ted ; but  from  the  condition  of  Tone,  his  removal 
from  prison,  according  to  the  writ,  was  deemed  un- 
safe, and  he  shortly  after  died  from  the  self-inflicted 
wound. 

With  the  reduction  of  the  ravaging  bands  in  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  under  Holt  and  Hacket,  the 
last  professed  champions  in  arms  of  the  united  con- 
spiracy, and  with  the  death  of  Tone,  its  chief  original 
projector,  ended  a rebellion,  of  which  the  deep  and 
artful  scheme  demonstrated  the  ability , but  the  imme- 
diate consequences,  tlie  ignorance  of  its  authors  with 
respect  to  the  instruments  which  they  were  obliged  to 
employ. 

The  evil  consequences  of  tins  rebellion  were,  not- 
withstanding the  small  extent  and  duration  of  armed 
opposition  to  government,  too  many  to  be  distinctly 
particularized.  To  the  general  mass  of  evils,  ofsome 
of  which  a faint  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fore- 
going pages,  a corruption  of  morals  in  the  disturbed 
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parts  made  a lamentable  addition.  To  dwell  on  the 
sad  propensity  to  extortion,  cheating,  pilfering,  and 
robbing,  acquired  or  encouraged  by  a temporary  dis- 
solution of  civil  government ; on  the  practice  of  per- 
jury and  bribery  in  the  accusatiomaad  defence  of  real 
or  supposed  criminals;  and  of  perjury  in  claims  of 
losses,  even  by  persons  who  might  well  be  supposed 
superior  to  such  meanness,  laying  aside  religious  con- 
siderations, would  be  attended  with  more  pain  than 
utility.  Even  dissipation,  wdiich  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  checked  by  the  calamities  attendant  on 
this  cruel  commotion,  seemed  to  revive  with  aug- 
mented force  on  the  subsiding  of  the  insurrection. 
Collected  in  towns,  in  the  following  winter,  many  of 
the  lower  sort  of  loyalists  spent  the  days  in  drunken- 
ness, and  their  superiors  the  nights  in  late  suppers 
and  riotous  conviviality.  One  good  consequence, 
however,  of  their  assembling  in  towns  was  the  promo- 
tion of  matrimony.  Young  people  of  the  two  sexes 
being  brought  together,  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  unacquainted  with  one  another,  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  marriages  took  place,  as  if  Provi- 
dence intended  thus  to  repair  the  waste  of  civil  war.’’ 
Dd  2 
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Constitution  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of  the 
city  of  Dublhiy  as  frst  agreed  upon. 

The  society  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding a brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  in- 
terests, a comnuinion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power, 
among  Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  there- 
by obtaining  an  impartial  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  nation  in  parliament. 

The  members  of  this  society  are  either  ordinary  or 
honorary. 

Such  persons  only  are  eligible  as  honorary  members, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  promoting  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  are  not  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  society,  whe- 
ther as  an  ordinary  or  honorary  member,  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  ordinary  members,  who  shall  sign  a cer- 
tificate of  his  being,  from  their  knowledge  of  him,  a 
Dd  3 
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fit  person  to  be  admitted,  that  he  has  seen  the  test, 
and  is  willing  to  take  it.  This  certificate,  delivered 
to  the  secretary,  shall  be  read  from  the  chair,  at  the 
ensuing  meeting  of  the  society  ; and  on  the  next  sub- 
sequent night  of  meeting  the  society  shall  proceed  to 
the  election.  The  names  and  additions  of  the  candi- 
date, with  the  names  of  those  by  whom  he  has  been 
proposed,  shrdl  be  inserted  in  the  summons  for  the 
night  of  election.  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by 
ballot,  and  if  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  beans  be 
black,  the  candidate  stands  rejected.  The  election, 
\vith  respect  to  an  ordinary  member,  shall  be  void,  if 
he  does  not  attend  within  four  rneetings  afterwards,  un- 
less he  can  plead  some  reasonable  excuse  for  his^  ab- 
sence. 

Every  person  elected  a member  of  the  society,  whe- 
ther honorary  or  ordinary,  shall,  previous  to  his  ad-^ 
mission,  take  and  subscribe  the  following  test : — See 
FoL  /.  p.  234. 

A member  of  another  society  of  United  Irishmen 
being  introduced  to  the  president  by  a member  of  this 
society,  shall,  upon  producing  a certificate  signed  by 
the  secretary,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  taking  the  before-mentioned 
test,  be  thereupon  admitted  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
this  society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  severally 
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elected  three  months,  videlkit^  on  every  first  night  of 
meeting  in  the  months  of  Noveinher,  February,  May,, 
and  August ; the  elec  tion  to  be  determined  by  each 
member  present  writing  on  a piece  of  paper  the  names 
of  the  object  of  liis  cho.ce,  and  putting  it  into  a box. 
The  majority  of  votes  shali  decide;  if  the  votes  are 
equal,  the  president  shall  have  a casting  voice.  No 
person  shall  be  capable  of  being  re-elected  to  any  ofiice 
for  the  quarter  next  succeeding  the  detennination  of 
his  office.  In  case  of  an  occasional  vacancy  in  any 
office  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  society  shall,  on  the 
next  night  of  meeting,  elect  a person  to  the  same  for. 
the  remainder  of  the  quarter. 

m 

The  society  shall  meet  on  every  second  Friday  night,, 
or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  chair  shall  be  taken  at 
eight  o’clock,  from  twenty-ninth  September  to  twenty-^ 
fifth  March;  and  at  nine  o’clock,  from  twenty-fifth 
March  to  twenty-ninth  September.  Fifteen  members 
shall  form  a quorum  ; no  new  business  shall  be  intro- 
duced after  ten  o’clock,. 

Every  respect  and  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  pre-* 
sident;  his  chair  shall  be  raised  three  steps  above  the 
scats  of  the  members  ; the  treasurer  and  secretary ^hall 
have  seats  under  him,  two  steps  above  tlie  seats  of  the 
members.  On  his  rising  from  his  chair,  and  taking 
off  his  hat,  there  must  be  silence,  and  the  members  be 
seated  ; he  shall  be  judge  of  order  and  propriety,  be 
irnpoweied  to  direct  an  apology,  and  to  tine  refractory 
members  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  crown ; if  the 
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member  refuse  to  pay  the  fine,  or  make  the  apology, 
he  is  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society. 

There  shall  be  a committee  of  constitution,  of 
finance,  of  correspondence,  and  of  accommodation. 
The  committee  of  constitution  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  that  of  finance  of  seven  members,  that  of 
correspondence  of  five  members:  each  committee  shall, 
independent  of  occasional  reports,  make  general  re- 
ports on  every  quarterly  meeting.  The  treasurer  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  the  secretary  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence  ; the  election  for  committees  shall 
be  on  every  quarterly  meeting,  and  decided  by  the 
majority  of  votes. 

In  order  to  defray  tlie  necessary  expences,  and 
establish  a fund  for  the  use  of  the  society,  each  ordi- 
nary member  shall  on  his  election  pay  to  the  treasurer, 
by  those  who  proposed  him,  one  guinea  admission  fee; 
and  also  one  guinea  annually,  by  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, on  every  first  night  of  meeting  in  November 
and  May;  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  on  the  first 
night  of  meeting  in  November,  1792.  On  every  quar- 
terly meeting  following,  the  names  of  the  defaulters, 
as  they  appear  in  the  treasury-book,  shall  be  read 
from  the  chair.  If  any  member,  after  the  second 
reading,  neglect  to  pay  his  subscription,  he  shall  be 
excluded  the  society,  unless  he  can  shew  some  reason- 
able excuse  for  his  default. 
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The  secretary  shall  be  furnished  with  theTolIowing 
seal,  videlicit,  a harp;  at  the  top,  I am  new  strung 
at  the  bottom,  I leill  he  hea7'd;^^  and  on  the  ex- 
ergue, “ Society  ofU^iited  Irishmen  of  DuhlinJ*^ 

No  motion  for  an  alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  the 
constitution  shall  be  made  but  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, and  notice  of  such  motion  shall  be  given  f[>nr- 
teen  days  previous  to  those  meetings.  If  upon  such 
motion  the  society  shall  see  ground  for  the  proposed 
alteration  or  addition,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to 
the  proper  committee,  with  instructions  to  I'eport  on 
the  next  nigiit  of  meeting  their  opinion  thereupon 
and  upon  such  report  the  question  shall  be  decided  by 
the  society^ 

No.  IL. 

extracts  from  the  publications  of  the 

UNITED  IRISHMEN. 


Friday,  30th  of  December,  1791. 
Society  of  United  Uishmen  of  Unhlin* — The  Hon^ 
Simon  Butler  in  the  chair ^ 

Resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  following  circular  letter,  reported  by  our 
committee  of  correspondence,  be  adopted  and  printed  : 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  you  from  the  correspond-^- 
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ing  committee  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin. 

We  annex  the  declaration  of  political  principles 
which  we  have  subscribed^,  and  the  test  which  we  have 
taken,  as  a social  and  sacred  compact  to  bind  us  more 
closely  together. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  make  an  united 
society  of  the  Irish  nation  ; to  make  all  Irishmen  citi- 
zens ; all  citizens,  Irishmen:  nothing  appearing  to  us 
more  natural  at  all  times,  and  at  this  crisis  of  Europe 
more  seasonable,  than  that  those  who  have  common 
interests,  and  common  enemies,  who  suffer  common 
wrongs,  and  lay  claim  to  common  right,  should  know 
each  other,  and  should  act  together.  In  our  opinion, 
ignorance  has  been  the  demon  of  discord,  which  has 
so  long  deprived  Irishmen,  not  only  of  the  blessings  of 
well-regulated  government,  but  even  the  common 
benelits  of  civil  society.  Peace  in  this  island  has 
hitherto  been  a peace  on  the  principles  and  with  the 
consequences  of  civil  war.  For  a century  past  there 
has  indeed  been  tranquillity,  but  to  most  of  our  dear 
countrymen  it  has  been  the  tranquillity  of  a dungeon; 
and  if  the  land  has  lately  prospered,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the  strong  efforts 
of  human  nature,  resisting  and  overcoming  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  a miserable  administration. 

To  resist  this  influence,  which  rules  by  dis^cord  and 
embroils  by  system,  it  is  vain  to  act  as  individuals  or 
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as  parties  ; it  becomes  necessary  by  an  union  of  minds, 
and  a knowledge  of  each  other,  to  will  and  act  as  a 
nation.  To  know  each  other  is  to  know  ourselves  ; the 
weakness  of  one  and  the  streugtli  of  many.  Union, 
therefore,  is  power ; it  is  wisdom  ; it  must  prove  li- 
berty. 

Our  design,  therefore,  in  forming  this  society,  is 
to  give  an  example,  which,  when  well  followed,  must 
collect  the  public  will,  and  consecrate  the  public 
power  into  one  solid  mass,  the  effect  of  which,  once 
put  in  motion,  must  be  rapid,  momentous,  and  con- 
sequential. 

In  tlius  associating,  we  have  thought  little  about 
our  ancestors,  much  of  our  posterity.  Are  we  for 
ever  to  walk  like  beasts  of  prey,  over  fields  which  th*  se 
ancestors  stained  with  blood  ? In  looking  ba(‘k,  we 
see  nothing  on  the  one  part  but  savage  force  succeeded 
by  savage  policy  ; on  the  other,  an  unfortunate  na- 
tion, “ scattered  and  peeled,  meted  out  and  trodden 
down  !”  AVe  see  a mutual  intolerance,  and  a common 
carnage  of  the  first  moral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which 
lead  us  to  esteem  and  place  confidence  in  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  see  this,  and  are  silent  : but  we  glad- 
ly look  forward  to  brighter  prospects,  to  a people 
united  in  the  fellowship  of  freedom,  to  a parliament 
the  express  image  of  the  people,  to  a prosperity  esta- 
blished on  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  to  a 
peace,  not  the  gloomy  and  precarious  stillness  of  men 
brooding  over  their  wrong*^,  but  that  stable  tranquil- 
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lity  which  rests  on  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
leans  on  the  arms  hy  which  these  rights  are  to  be  main- 
tained, 

Dur  principal  rule  of  conduct  has  been  to  attend  to 
those  things  in  which  we  agree,  to  exclude  from  our 
thoughts  those  in  which  we  diiTer.  We  agree  in 
knowing  what  are  our  rights,  and  in  daring  to  assert 
them  : If  the  rights  of  men  be  duties  to  God,  we  are 
in  this  respect  of  one  religion.  Our  creed  of  civil 
faith  is  the  same  we  agree  in  thinking  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  among  our  millions,  whose  happi- 
ness can  be  established  on  any  foundation  so  rational 
and  so  solid,  as  on  the  happiness  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. We  agree,  therefore,  in  the  necessity  of 
giving  political  value  and  station  to  the  great  majority 
oF  the  people ; and  we  think  that  whoever  desires  an 
amended  constitution,  without,  including  the  grant 
body  of  the  people,  must  on  his  own  principles  be 
convicted  of  political  persecution,  and  political  mono- 
poly. If  the  [iresent  electors  be  themselves  a morbid 
part  of  our  constitution,  where  are  we  to  recur  for  re- 
dress but  to  the  vviiole  community  ? A more  unjust 
“ and  absurd  constitution  cannot  be  devised,  than 
that  which  condemns  the  natives  of  a country  to  per- 
petuai  servitude,  under  the  arbitrary  dominion  of 
strangers  and  slaves.’’ 


We  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  first  and  most  in- 
dispeiisable  condition  of  the  laws  in  a free  state,  is  the 
assent  of  those  whose  obedience  they  require,  and  for 
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whose  benefit  only  they  are  designed.  Without,  there- 
fore, an  impartial  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
community  ; we  agree  in  declaring,  we  can  have  no 
constitution,  no  country,  no  Ireland.  Without  this, 
our  late  revolution  we  declare  to  be  fallacious  and 
ideal;  a thing  much  talked  of,  but  neither  felt  or 
seen.  The  act  of  Irish  sovereignty  has  been  merely 
tossed  out  of  the  English  houses  into  the  cabinet  of 
the  minister  ; and  nothing  remains  to  the  people,  who 
of  right  are  every  thing,  but  a servile  majesty  and  a 
r-igged  independence. 

We  call  earnestly  on  every  great  and  good  man, 
who  at  the  late  sera  spoke  or  acted  for  his  country,  to 
consider  less  of  vvhat  was  done  than  of  what  there  re- 
mains to  do.  We  call  upon  their  senatorial  wisdom 
to  consider  the  monstrous  and  immeasurable  distance 
which  separates,  in  this  island,  the  ranks  of  social 
life,  makes  labour  ineffectual,  taxation  unproductive, 
and  divides  the  nation  into  petty  despotism  and  public 
misery.  We  call  upon  their  tutelar  genius,  to  re- 
member, that  government  is  instituted  to  remedy, 
not  to  render  more  grievous,  the  natural  inequality 
of  mankind,  and  that  unless  the  rights  of  ihe  whole 
community  be  asserted,  anarchy  (we  cannot  call  it  go- 
vernment) must  continue  to  prevail,  when  the  strong 
tyrannize,  the  rich  oppress,  and  the  mass  are  brayed 
ia  a mortar.  We  call  upon  them,  therefore,  to  build 
their  arguments  and  their  action  on  the  broad  plat- 
form  of  general  good. 
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Let  not  the  rights  of  nature  be  enjoyed  merely  by 
connivance,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  merely  by 
toleration.  If  you  raise  up  a prone  people,  let ‘it  not 
be  merely  to  their  knees  : Let  the  nation  stand. 
Then  will  it  castaway  the  bad  habit  of  servitude,  which 
has  brou  ght  with  it  indolence,  ignorance,  an  extinc- 
tion of  our  faculties,  an  abandonment  of  our  ver}^  na- 
ture. Then  will  every  right  obtained,  every  franchise 
exercised,  prove  a seed  of  sobriety,  industry,  and 
regard  to  character,  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
will  be  formed  on  the  model  of  their  free  constitu- 
tion. 

This  rapid  exposition  of  our  principles,  our  ob- 
ject, and  our  rule  of  conduct,  must  naturally  suggest 
the  wish  of  multiplying  similar  societies,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  addressing  such  a desire  to  you.  Is  it  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  request,  that  you  will  hold  out  your 
hand,  and  open  your  heart  to  your  countryman, 
townsman,  neighbour  ? Can  you  form  a hope  for 
political  redemption,  and  by  political  penalties,  or 
civil  excommunications,  withhold  the  rights  of  nature 
from  your  brother?  We  beseech  you  to  rally  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  round  a society  of  this  kind  as  a 
centre.  Draw  togetheryour  best  and  bravest  thoughts, 
your  best  and  bravest  men.  You  will  experience,  as 
we  have  done,  that  these  points  of  union  will  quickly 
attract  number,  while  the  assemblage  of  such  socie- 
ties, acting  in  concert,  moving  as  one  body,  with  one 
impulse  and  one  direction,  will,  in  no  long  time,  be- 
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come  not  paints  of  the  nation,  but  the  nation  itself ; 
speaking  with  its  voice,  expressing  its  will,  resistless 
in  its  power.  We  again  entreat  you  to  look  around 
for  men  fit  to  form  those  stable  supports  on  which  Ire-» 
land  may  rest  the  lever  of  liberty.  If  there  be  but  ten, 
take  those  ten.  If  there  be  but  two,  take  those  two, 
and  trust  with  confidence  to  the  sincerity  of  your  in- 
tention, the  justice  of  your  cause,  and  the  support 
of  your  country. 

Two  objects  interest  the  nation,  a plan  of  repre- 
sentation, and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  These 
societies  will  be  a most  powerful  means  ; but  a popu- 
lar plan  would  itself  be  a means  for  its  own  accom- 
plishment. We  have,  therefore,  to  request,  that 
you  will  favour  us  with  your  ideas  respecting  the  plan 
which  appears  to  you  most  eligible  and  practicable,  on 
the  present  more  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  which 
actuate  the  people  ; at  the  same  time  giving  your  sen- 
timents upon  our  national  coalition,  on  the  means  of 
promoting  it,  and  on  the  political  slate  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  county  or  town  where  you  reside.  We 
know  what  resistance  will  be  made  to  your  patriotic 
efforts  by  those  who  triumph  in  the  disunion  and  de- 
gradation of  their  country.  The  greater  the  necessity 
for  reform,  the  greater  probably  will  be  the  resis- 
tance : We  knolv  that  there  is  m\iich  spirit  that  re- 
quires being  brought  into  mass,  as  well  as  much  massy 
body  that  must  be  refined  into  spirit.  We  have  ene- 
mies, and  no  enemy  is  contemptible  ; we  do  not  de- 
s^pise  the  enemies  of  the  union,  the  liberty  and  the 
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peace  of  Ireland,  but  we  are  not  of  a nature,  nor  have 
we  encouraged  the  habit  of  fearing  any  man,  or  any 
body  of  men,  in  an  honest  and  honourable  cause.  In 
great  undertakings,  like  the  present,  we  declare  that 
we  have  found  it  always  more  difficult  to  attempt,  than 
to  accomplish.  The  people  of  Ireland  must  perform 
all  that  they  wish,  if  they  attempt  all  that  they  can. 

Signed  by  order, 
James  Napper  Tandy,  sec. 

No.  III. 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN, 

Published  and  circulated  since  the  rehellion  ivasput  doivtiy 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fame  of  it  alive. 

I believe  in  the  Irish  Union,  in  the  supreme  ma- 
jesty of  the  people,  in  the  equality  of  man,  in  the  law- 
fulness of  insurrection,  and  of  resistance  to  oppression. 
I believe  in  a revolution  founded  on  the  rights  of  man, 
in  the  natural  and  imprescriptable  right  of  all  the  Irish 
citizens  to  all  the  land.  I believe  the  soil,  or  any  part 
of  it,  cannot  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  or  their  representatives,  convened  and  autho- 
rised, by  the  votes  of  every  man  having  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  I believe  the  land,  or  any 
of  it  , cannot  became  the  property  of  any  man,  but 
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by  purchase,  or  as  rewards  for  forwarding  and  pre- 
serving the  public  liberty.  I believe  our  present  con- 
nexion with  England  must  be  speedily  dissolved.  I 
believe  that  old  age,  pregnant  women,  and  labour 
should  be  honoured.  I believe  that  treason  is  the 
crime  of  betraying  the  people.  I believe  religious  dis- 
tinctions are  only  protected  by  tyrants.  I believe  ap- 
plying the  lands  of  the  church  to  relieve  old  age,  to 
give  education  and  protection  to  infancy,  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  an  united  people,  that  maintaining  lazy 
hypocrites  and  ravenous  tythe-gatherers. 

In  this  faith  I mean  to  live,  or  bravely  die. 

Question.  What  are  you  ? 

Answer.  An  Irishman-. 

Q.  As  an  Irishman,  what  do  you  hope  for  ? 

A.  The  emancipation  of  my  country,  and  equality 
of  rights,  a fair  division  of  the  land,  an  abolition  of  re- 
ligious establishments,  and  a representative  govern- 
inent- 

Q.  What  benefit  do  you  propose  to  your  country, 
by  what  you  call  emancipation  ? 

A.  Deliverance  from  the  odious  infl  uence  of  England, 
and  that  domestic  tyranny  it  generated,  which  is  cal- 
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culated  to  corrupt  our  morals,  impoverish  our  people^ 
and  retard  our  industry. 

Q.  How  do  you  conceive  this  ? 

A.  By  the  innumerable  injuries  we  experience  from 
England — she  shuts  us  out  from  any  mercantile  con- 
nexion with  the  world,  while  she  tells  us  we  are  an  in- 
dependent people  ; she  fosters  establishments  in  our 
island,  contriving  to  make  her  agents  in  the  land  her 
friends  and  our  oppressors  ? 

Q.  How  are  Irish  morals  injured  by  England. 

A.  By  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  world,  aiid 
confining  us  to  deal  only  with  her. 

Q.  Does  that  affect  your  morals  ? 

A.  Yes,  her  contrivance  leaves  us  at  her  mercy  : 
she  sells  to  us  at  her  own  prices,  she  deprives  us  of  the 
choice  of  other  markets,  either  to  buy  or  sell  ; by  such 
means  she  has  the  command  of  all  our  produce  ; we 
buy  dear  and  sell  cheap  ; consequently  we  are  poor, 
and  poverty  begets  crimes,  as  Job  says,  “ Lord,  make 
“ me  not  poor,  lest  I should  steal.” 

Q.  What  other  reasons  have  you  against  English 
connections,  and  what  other  proofs  have  you  of  inflii- 
£1  Lienee  on  your  morals  ? 
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A.  England  has  organized  a kind  of  legislators 
here,  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  holding  their  in^ 
flaence  and  power  at  her  wilL 

Q.  Explain  yourself. 

A.  Those  law-makers  are  land-holders,  all  of  oner 
trade,  which  in  itself  is  criminal ; as  men  making  laws,, 
being  of  one  profession,  will  always  be  unanimous  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  a particular  object.  A legi- 
slative assembly  of  tanners  would  make  leather  dear ; 
of  weavers,  would  increase  the  price  of  cloth ; of 
schoolmasters,  would  monopolize  instruction.  Our 
law-makers  contrive  to  make  spirituous  liquors  in  more 
general  use  than  bread,  they  are  constantly  canting 
on  the  drunkenness  of  the  people,  and  take  no  pains 
to  discourage  distillation,  as  it  raises  the  value  of  their 
lands,  under  the  pretext  of  promoting  the  revenue.. 
They  encourage  grazing  and  the  exportation  of  cattle; 
they  sell  the  liquor  and  accuse  us  of  drunkenness;  they 
export  our  raw  materials  ; they  say  we  are  idlers,  and 
mock  our  poverty ; they  import  tobacco  for  our  use,^ 
and  export  our  beef  and  butter.  Thus  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  put  out  of  our  reach,  to  promote  their 
own  ends,  and  a poisonous  plant  given  us  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Q.  What  advantage  can  our  poverty  be  to  our  law- 
makers ? 


A.  By  being  poor  we  must  be  on  the  alert,  to  pro- 
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cure  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  makes  true  the  old 
maxim,  they  ‘‘^keep  us  poor  and  busy.”  Our  time 
will  he  spent  studying  to  avoid  want,  instead  of  in- 
quiring the  cause  of  it ; for  enquiry  is  dangerous  to 
tyranny. 

Q.  What  benefit,  in  a general  sense,  would  eman- 
cipation be  ? 

A.  Ireland,  delivered  from  EngTaild,  would  give  us* 
immense  resources,  innumerable  means  of  employing 
our  people,  would  extend  our  trade  and  agriculture, 
we  could  have  the  sugars  of  llie  WeSt-Indies,  seventy 
per  cent,  cheaper  from  the  Dimes,  the  Dutch,  or  the 
French,  than  we  can  get  them  from  the  retail  market 
of  England.  The  teas  and  produce  of  the  Indies,  w^e 
could  also  have,  in  the  same  advantageous  rrtannerj 
from  the  same  nations,  or  from  the  Americans,  or  by 
a direct  importation..  Other  branehes  of  trade  and 
other  resources  of  riches  and  employments  would  un- 
fold themselves  to  independent  Ireland,  now  impos- 
sible to  enumerate. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  equality  ^ 

A.  Men  being  born  equal,  is  evident  to  every  under- 
standing. If  the  Creator  intended  any  superior  rank 
among  men,  it  is  that  of  superior  abilities  or  superior 
virtue;  if  he  intended  any  other  nobility  than  the 
noble  of  nature,  we  should  see  noblemen,  not  the 
same  impotent,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  untaught 
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creatures,  so  common  among  the  artificial  orders.  We 
should  have  them  born  without  wanting  any  of  those 
acquirements  that  appear  so  necessary  to  every  rank, 
which  is  the  result  of  tedious  instruction,  and  perse- 
vering industry,  their  childhood  would  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a knowledge  of  every  talent  that  is  known  or 
valued ; they  would  come  into  the  world  finished 
statesmen,  orators,  mathematicians,  generals,  danc- 
ing-masters, hair-dressers,  taylors,  &c.  nay,  they 
would  come  from  the  womb  covered  with  embroidery, 
ribbons,  stars,  and  coronets. 

Q.  Not  appearing  in  infancy  to  have  any  visible  or 
mental  acquirements,  more  than  other  mortals,  you 
think  is  an  argument  to  defend  the  opinions  of  those 
who  are  advocates  for  equality  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly.  Many  persons  in  Ireland  may 
remember  men  who  are  ranked  as  nobility,  to  be 
raised  by  accidental  circumstances  from  the  loins  of 
footmen,  low  tradesmen,  and  infamous  gamblers;  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  said,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  be  the  descendants  of  English  ruffians,  ad- 
venturers, whose  crimes  or  obscurity  denied  them  a 
livelihood  in  their  own  country,  but  were  the  cruel 
agents  of  foreign  force  or  foreign  seduction.  The  ori- 
gin of  nobles  in  every  country  is  the  same  ; but  time 
and  revolutions  have  concealed  their  hatefuLorigin. 

Q.  What  inconvenience  do  Irishmen  find  by  th^ 
privileged  orders  J 
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A.  We  have  manifold  complaints  against  the  umia- 
tural  institution  : they  are  an  association  in  alliance 
with  the  common  enemy.  They  consider  the  people 
as  an  inferior  and  degraded  mass,  only  made  for  their 
amusement  or  convenience,  to  dig,  plow,  or  enlist, 
whenever  the  tyrant’s  amusement  or  ambition  is  the 
mode.  They  influence  the  whole  race  of  land-holders, 
who  are  their  creatures  or  admirers,  whose  conduct, 
honour  and  religion,  is  regulated  by  an  uniform  com- 
pliance, that  will  promise  a hope  of  arriving  at  the 
rank  and  emoluments  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
plunderers  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  an  equality  of  property  as  a part 
of  your  system  ? 

A.  By  no  means;  ’tis  too  absurd  to  imagine:  I mean 
only  an  equality  of  rights,  that  is,  that  every  man  is 
eligible  to  public  employment,  whose  honesty  and 
abilities  are  approved  of  by  bis  countrymen;  that  no 
man  should  be  deprived  of  liis  liberty  or  ]>roperty  by 
any  otliers,  of  supposed  superiority  of  rank;  that  every 
man,  however  rich,  however  connected,  should  be  a& 
amenable  to  the  laws  and  as  subject  to  punishment  as 
the  meanest;  that  labour,  honesty,  and  public  vir- 
tue should  be  protected,  and  should  be  the  tests  of 
superiority. 

Q.  What  good  could  a fair  division  of  the  land  be  to 
Ireland  ? 
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A.  As  the  land  and  its  produce  was  intended  for  the 
wse  of  man,  it  is  unfair  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  men 
to  possess  what  is  for  the  subsistence  of  near  five  mil- 
lions : it  exposes  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  every 
want  and  every  misery.  It  is  a blasphemy  to  say  the 
present  land-holders  in  Ireland  are  to  be  the  “ lords 
of  the  soil.”  The  Almighty  intended  all  mankind  to 
lord  the  soil.  As  man  cannot,  in  the  present  improv- 
ed manners  of  life,  do  without  shoes,  clothes,  or  food, 
which  are  produced  from  the  grass  and  corn,  surely  it 
is  unfair  that  one  or  one  hundred  should  hold  in  their 
hands  those  necessaries  which  none  ought  to  want;  it 
is  net  possible  that  God  can  be  pleased  to  see  a whole 
nation  depending  on  the  caprice  and  pride  of  a small 
faction,  who  can  deny  the  common  property  in  the 
land  to  his  people,  or  at  least  tell  them,  how  much 
they  shall  eat,  and  what  kind  ; and  how  much  they 
shall  wear,  and  what  kind.  As  we  every  day  expe- 
rience from  the  hands  of  these  cruel  usurpers,  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a corporation  of  law- 
makers, and  are  constantly  exporting  our  provisions, 
or  curtailing  its  growth,  on  the  horrid  policy  of  pre- 
serving subordination,  by  degrading  our  characters, 
and  forcing  oil  us  every  servile  occupation  to  earn  a 
scanty  livelihood  in  a country  capable  of  the  greatest 
plenty. 

Q.  How  would  yon  alter  the  property  in  land,  and 
preserve  the  country  from  anarcliy  ? 

A.  By  dividing  the  ancient  estates  among  the  de- 
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scenflant  of  those  Irish  families,  who  were  pillaged  by 
English  invaders,  giving  to  every  person  without  ex- 
ception, a competent  share  to  enable  him  or  her  to  get 
a comfortable  livelihood;  this  provision  not  to  extend 
to  any  person  w^ho  impeded  the  deliverance  of  the 
country  by  cowardice  or  treachery.  The  remainder 
to  be  sold  by  public  cant,  and  the  money  applied  to 
paying  ojff  the  debts  contracted  by  the  former  confede- 
racy, and  for  rewarding  the  citizens  who  fought  for 
their  country,  and  providing  for  their  wives  and  mo- 
thers, and  giving  education  to  their  children  and  in- 
fant relations. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  by  wishing  to  abolish  religi- 
ous establishments  ? 

A.  To  eradicate  every  reason  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust, to  ease  the  nation  of  a useless  and  weighty  body, 
formed  of  hypocrites  and  cheats. 

Q.  How  would  this  provide  against  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust ? 

A.  As  every  man  has  a right  to  make  use  of  any 
form  of  worship  he  thinks  most  acceptable  to  liis  Crea- 
tor, it  is  unfair  to  tax  him  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
order  he  does  not  acknowledge,  and  cannot  approve 
of.  It  is  unjust  to  take  his  property,  his  corn,  his 
cattle,  his  hay  and  potatoes,  to  maintain  a man  he 
can  do  without,  or  perhaps  abhors.  The  system  of 
tythes  forces  a man’s  property  from  his  family,  to  ap- 
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ply  it  to  the  use  of  a disorderly  idler,  or  useless  fool, 
protected  by  power,  often  uniting  every  vice  thafc  dis- 
figures society,  under  the  specious  cloke  of  religion. 
By  leaving  every  minister  of  religion  on  the  bounty  of 
liis  hearers,  you  generally  find  the  people  choose  men 
of  education  and  morals,  as  objects  of  their  esteem. 
If  there  were  no  other  advantages  than  that  of  adding 
the  church  lands  to  the  national  stock,  and  relieving 
the  people  from  tythes,  it  would  be  of  sufficient  utility 
to  abolish  church  establishments. 

Q.  Let  me  hear  your  reasons  for  a representative 
government  ? 

A.  By  giving  a power  of  voting  to  every  man  who 
has  not  forfeited  his  right  by  any  crime,  you  create 
such  an  immense  number  of  electors,  that  no  candi- 
date can  ever  purchase  their  suffrage.  , 

Q.  Would  that  be  suffcient  to  promote  your  plan  ? 

A.  No : I mention  it  as  the  first  towards  true  repre- 
sentation : besides  the  justice  of  universal  suffrage, 
it  has  that  beauty  which  must  make  every  ntan  its 
advocate. 

Q.  How  would  the  poor  see  )»;,e  advantage  of  it  ? 

A.  As  every  man  ^ ^ to  secure  his 

libet  ty  and  p jpgfty  ; the  poor  rnan  has  but  his  labour, 
} et  it  n him  a property  ; lie  should  have  represen- 

VQ.3f.  II.  Vf 
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tatives,  who  would  be  careful  of  the  value  of  labour, 
and  watch,  with  a vigilant  eye,  the  different  and  com- 
bining circumstances  occurring  in  legislative  assem- 
blies, lest  the  labour  or  employments  of  the  artizan  or 
husbandman  should  be  made  uncertain  or  unfashion- 
able^ 

Q.  Should  there  be  any  qualification  for  a represen- 
tative ? 

A.  None  but  honesty  and  abilities  ; as  every  man 
should  be  eligible^ 

Q.  Might  not  a representative  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  be  an  accomplice  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country  ? 

A.  By  limiting  the  existence  of  representative  assem- 
blies, to  the  period  of  one  or  two  years,  the  people  have 
a frequent  check  on  the  conduct  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  should  any  displease  by  ignorant  or  trea- 
cherous conduct,  he  could  be  replaced;  by  that 
means  corruption  or  tyranny^  could  be  prevented,  as 
near  as  human  wisdom  can  devise, 

Q.  Were  we  to  regain  our  freedom,  would  not  the 
powder  of  England  be  dangerous  to  our  existence  as  a 
free  state  ? 

A.  By  no  means.  As  power  principally  consists  in 
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population,  her  population  cannot  be  so  formidable 
as  to  hazard  our  safety, 

Q.  Why,  she  has  a more  numerous  people? 

A,  She  has,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  about 
seven  millions,  we  have  near  five,  slie  could  not  send 
her  seven  millions  on  an  invasion  ; though  we  could 
fight  our  whole  population  against  the  redundancy  of 
hers,  as  we  could  be  on  the  defensive, 

Q.  But  she  has  a navy  f 

A,  Her  navy  could  make  little  impression  on  Ire- 
land ; a navy  may  cover  a debarkation  of  troops,  and 
support  them  while  within  the  reach  of  the  ships  guns; 
but  after  that,  any  number  of  troops,  however  well 
appointed^  though  all  the  navies  of  Europe  were  em- 
ployed in  conveying  them,  would  be  a very  insufficient 
force  to  conquer  the  united  people  of  Ireland,  fight- 
ing for  a valuable  country,  and  a more  valuable  inde- 
pendence, 

Q.  Would  not  the  navy  of  England  destroy  our 
trade  ? 

A.  We  have  no  trade,  nor  have  we  foreign  posses- 
sions, so  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  ac- 
count. 


Ff  ^ 
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Q*  Would  not  blocliing  up  our  ports  be  some  in- 
convenience? 

A.  None;  as  our  miserable  and  confined  commerce 
is  calculated  rather  to  injure  the  poor,  the  suppressing 
of  it  would  be  beneficial  in  a state  of  hostility  ; our 
exports  are  necessaries  of  life,  taken  from  them  who 
labour;  and  our  imports  luxuries  to  pamper  the  idle.. 
Were  the  corn,  cattle,  and  butter,  kept  at  home,  and 
wines,  teas,  sugar  and  tobacco,  kept  away,  we  need 
not  be  much  alarmed  at  the  naval  consecjuer.ee  of 
England. 

Q.  Ho»v  shall  we  arrive  at  the  blessings  so  certain 
from  independence  ? 

A.  By  a union  of  all  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  meam  the  privileged  orders  in  Uiis  union  ? 

A.  No:  were  we  to  wait  their  concurrence,  our  de- 
livery would  be  as  distant  as  the  general  death  of 
nature. 

Q.  'V^’bo  do  you  mean  should  compose  this  favourite 
object  ? 

A.  Every  man  that  is  oppressed,  every  man  that 
labours,  every  honest  man  of  every  religion,  every 
man  who  loves,  and  whose  love  of  his  country  raises 
the  human  mind  above  other  trifling  distinctions,  anti 
loses  the  petty  idea  of  sects,  in  the  name  of  Irishman. 
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ISfames  of  the  Members  of  the  Court-martial  on  Sir 
Edward  Crosbie. 

Mxijor  Denis^,  of  the  9th  dragoons,  president. 

Captain  Martin,  of  the  9th  dragoons. 

Captain  Sherston,  32d  regiment. 

Captain  Buthin,  unattached. 

Lieutenant  Loftus,  9th  dragoons. 

Lieutenant  Roe,  Armagh  regiment.. 

Lieutenant  Best,  half  pay. 

Lieutenant  Higgins,  9th  dragoons. 

Lieutenant  Ogle,  Armagh  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Magrath,  North  Cork  regimeuL 

Lieutenant  Bagwell,  9th  dragoons. 

Ensign  Ellis,  Armagh  regiment. 

Cornet  Flemings  9th  dragoons.^ 

“ The  insults  offered  to  her,”  (lady  Crosbie,  widow 
of  sir  Edward)  » after  his  death,  by  the  military, 
became  now  so  alarming,  that  these,  together  with  a 
midnight  visit  from  colonel  Mahon,  of  the  9th  dra- 
goons, and  a party  of  dragoons,  on  a frivolous  pre- 
tence, after  what  had  befallen  her  lamented  husband, 
excited  in.  her  no  unreasonable  apprehensions  for  her 
own  security ; and  she  was  obliged  at  length  literally 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  England.”— the  pamphlet f p.  9. 

Ff  3 
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An  exact  copy  of  a letter  from  Major  Denis,  in  ansicer 
to  an  application  for  the  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Sir 
JSdicard's  trial, 

Mount-Mellick,  Feb.  1,  1800, 
Madam — I liave  been  honoured  with  your  letter, 
representing  a conversation  I had  with  a lady  at  Har- 
rowgate,  respecting  a transaction  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion.  It  concerns  me  much  to  renew 
a subject,  which  1 hoped  was  buried  in  oblivion.  But 
as  the  Tady  has  thought  proper  to  mention  the  busi- 
ness, and  which  I thought  I was  only  speaking  in  con- 
tidence,  I must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  on  her  repre- 
senting to  me,  that  reflection  had  been  cast  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  of  which  I was  a 
member,  in  vindication  I declared  my  sentiments, 
observing  I could  by  the  proceedings  prove  the  asser- 
tion I made.  The  lady  will,  I am  sure,  do  me  jus- 
tice to  recollect  what  my  sentiments  were:— that  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  bring  forward  any  thing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  family,  partof  vvbom 
I had  been  acquainted  with  a long  time,  and  had  the 
liighest  respect  for.  No  stranger  has  seen  from  me, 
since  the  unfortunate  time  J allude  to,  any  copy.  I 
understand  applications  have  already  been  made  to 
my  superior  officers  lor  siuli  a copy  : I think  myself 
unwarrantable  in  doing  so  at  present.  Any  thing  in 
my  power,  consistent  with  what  I conceive  propriety, 
I would  do  to  serve  lady  Crosbie,  or  any  of  the  family  ; 
but  iu  the  present  case,  1 am  sure  she  will  excuse  iue. 

“ I am,  madam,  yours,  &c.  5cc. 

Hum.  Denis* 
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Countff  of  the  city).  George  Lucas,  of  Browne’s- 
of  Duhlln,  to  witj  hill,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,, 
farmer,  late  shepherd  of  sir  Edward  William  Crosbie, 
of  View-mount,  in  the  said  county,  maketh  oath, 
that  from  the  nature  of  this  the  deponent’s  employ- 
ment, he  was  constantly  about  the  house  and  demesne 
of  the  said  sir  Edward  William  Crosbie,  at  \ievv- 
raount,  aforesaid,  and  from  thence,  and  from  his- 
observations  of  the  conduct  of  the  said  sir  Edward 
Willia|n  Crosbie^  both  before  and  alter  the  attick  of 
the  rebels  on  the  town  of  Cariow,  tiiis  deponent  was 
enabled  to  give  very  material  evidence  in  tavour  ot  the 
said  sir  Edw.ird  William  Crosbie  upon  his  irial,  for 
which  purpose  this  deponent  was  directed  to  attend  at 
the  place  of  trial  by  lady  Crosbie,  the  wife  of  the  said 
sir  Edward  William  Crosbie.  And  this  deponent 
saith,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that,,  if  the  said  sir  Ed- 
ward William  Crosbie  had  left  his  house  at  View- 
mount,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ot  the  attack  of 
Carlow  by  the  rebels,  and  had  gone,  or  attempted  to 
go,  into  the  town  ol  Carlow,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
any  information,  or  at  all,  the  family  and  property  of 
the  said  sir  Edward  William  would  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  rebels,  who  were  in  full  force  about  the  said 
town  of  Carlow,  This  deponent  saitii,  that  he  accor- 
dingly  attended  on  the  2d  and  4th  days  of  June,  at 
the  barrack  gate  in  the  town  of  Carlow,  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  the  said  trial;  and  saith,  that  on  the  4tli 
day  of  June  this  deponent  was  called  upon  to  go  into 
the  court;  and  to  give  evidence  for  the  said  sir  Edward 
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William,  by  Robert  Kirwan,  gaoler  of  Carlow,  who* 
was  the  person  (as  this  deponent  heard  and  believes) 
instructed  by  the  said  sir  Edward  William  to  call  for 
his  witnesses;  and  this  deponent  thereupon  went  for- 
ward, and  attempted  to  go  into  the  barrack-yard,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  evidence  before  the  said 
court,  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  sir  Edward  William 
Crosbie,  which  was  then  going  on.  And  this  depo-- 
nent  saith,  that  upon  his  attempting  to  go  forward, 
for  that  purpose,  the  sentinel  then  on  guard  presented 
his  bayonet  against  this  deponent,  and  refusetl  him 
entrance,  and  said  deponent  should  not  go  in,  though 
he  was  informed,  upon  this  deponent  being  so  called, 
that  he  attended  as  a witness  upon  the  said  trial.  And 
this  deponent  saith,  that  Mary  Hutchinsoiij  and  other 
material  witnesses,  who  attended  to  give  evidence 
upon  the  said  trial,  in  favour  of  the  said  sir  Edward 
William  Crosbie,  were  refused  admittance  in  the  like 
manner.  And  this  deponent  saith,  that  he  is,  and 
always  was,  a prote^ant  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  as 
by  law  established,  and  saith,  he  never  was  concerned 
in  the  said  rebellion,  or  in  any  act  in  favour  the^i'eof; 
and  was  always  a true  and  faithful  subject  to  the  pre- 
sent established  government.  And  this  deponent  fur- 
ther saith,  that  this  affidavit  is  made  at  the  special 
instance  and  request  of  the  said  lady  Crosbie. 


Sworn  bcfoi-e  me,  Dec.  !?5,  1800. 

John  Carleton. 


George  Lucas, 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  to  Mrs  Boissier, 
from  the  Rev,  Robert  Robinson;  dated  Ttdloic, 
Januanj,  30,  1799. 

“ Your  letter  found  me  in  a large  «nnd  gay  com- 
pany, and  the  revulsion  it  occasioned  had  such  an. 
effect  on  me,  as  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  but 
whicli  no  friend  of  sir  Edward  Crosbie  need  be  ashamed? 
to  avow  ; and  that  I was  sucli  is  my  boast  and  my 
pride,  notwithstanding  the  rash  a4)d  fatal  sentence 
which  deprived  him  of  life.  No  difference  of  opinion 
could  ever  loosen  the  bonds  of  amity  between  him  and 
me,  or  cool  our  affection;  and  as  to  party  spirit,  al- 
though I profess  myself  as  loyal  a subject  as  any  in  his 
majesty’s  dominions,  and  sincerely  abhor  the  rebel- 
lion, which  has  of  late  distracted  this  unhappy  coun- 
1*75  I should  be  sorry  to  consider  myself  as  a par- 
tiz’an.  1 knew  sir  Edward’s  political  sentiments  well, 
and  do  solemnly  declare,  that  he  never,  to  rny  recol- 
lection, uttered  a word  of  treasonable  tendency ; and 
with  me  he  was  ever  unreserved.^  Would  to  God  he 
had  been  less  so  to  others ! I will  tell  you  the  two 
grand  points  on  which  he  was  most  warm.  One  was,, 
that  he  thought  this  kingdom  governed  by  England 
rather  as  a colojiy  tlian  a federal  state.  The  other 
was,  that  his  noble  "heart  spurned  at  the  hauteur  audi 
oppression  of  the  great  and  rich  toward  the  poor  and 
lowly.  On  these  topics  he  always  expressed  himself 
with  ardour,  and  often  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
felt  themselves  galled;  and  this  attached  to  him  thc: 
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character  of  disaffected  and  republican.  But  I will- 
give  you  a strong  proof  that  he  was  not  so:  the  morn- 
ing that  he  fought  young  Burton  (of  which  no  doubt 
you  heard)  1 was  saying  to  him,  that  1 much  feared 
the  duel  would  be  imputed  to  politics,  as  I' knew  he 
had  the  name  of  being  a republican.  His  reply  was. 
If  such  be  the  chai*acter  they  give  me,  it  is  most 
undeserved  ; and  I call  upon  you  as  ray  friend,  if  1 
fall,  to  clear  my  memory  from  so  unfounded  a charge, 
as  I am  a steady  friend  to  tlie  constitution  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  with  a parliamentary  reform, 
striking  off  the  rotten  boroughs.”  These  sentiments, 
uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  by  a man  whom,  in  a 
long  course  of  most  intimate  acquaintance,  I never 
knew  guilty  of  the  minutest  falsehood,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  genuine  effusions  of  his  heart;  and  that 
he  did  so  express  himself  to  me,  I declare  on  the  word 
of  a Christian  clergyman.  Was  he  then  a republican  ? 
No.  His  own  declaration  a little  before  he  suffered, 
and  whidi  I read  in  his  owra  hand  writing,  clears  him 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a member  of  any  trea-^ 
aonable  society  J* 
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5BY  ORDEU  OF  THE  JIEBEL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  WEXFORD. 

Oaths  to  he  taken  hy  all  the  united  army^  in  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manner. 

OATH  OF  A PRIVATE. 

I,  A.  B.  do  solemnl^r  and  sincerely  swear,  and  take 
God  and  his  only  son  our  Lor?l  Jesus  Christ  to  witness, 
that  I will  at  all  times  be  obedient  to  tlie  commands 
of  my  officers  ; that  I am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life, 
for  the  good  of  ray  country  ; that  I have  an  aversion 
to  plunder,  and  to  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood; 
that  I will  fight  courageously  in  the  field,  and  shew 
mercy  where  it  can  be  given  : that  I will  avoid  drun- 
kenness, tending  to  disorder  and  ruin  ; that  I will  en- 
deavour to  make  as  many  friends,  and  as  few  enemies 
as  possible  ; that  above  all,  I detest  a coward,  and 
that  I will  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  who  will  stand 
back  in  the  time  of  battle. 

So  help  me  God. 

OATH  OF  AN  OFFICER. 

In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  who  knows  the  heart 
and  thoughts  of  all  men,  and  calling  my  country  to 
witness,  I,  A.  B.  officer  in,  &c.  do  solemnly  swear. 
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that  I do  not  consider  my  liTe  my  own,  when  my 
country  demands  it : that  I consider  the  present  mo- 
ment calls  fora  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment, 
and  I am  ready  and  desirous  to  stand  the  test ; and  do 
aver,  that  I am  determined  to  die,  or  lead  to  victory  ; 
and  that  all  my  actions  shall  be  directed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  common  cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  in- 
ferior motive  ; and  I further  declare  my  utter  aversion 
to  all  alarmists,  union-breakers,  and  a coward,  and 
my  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  supe- 
rior officers® 

9 So  help  me  God. 

Done  at  tlie  council  chamber^ 

Woxford,  June  tlie  14th,  1798*' 

By  order  of  the  council, 

B.  B.  Harvey,  'president^ 
Nicholas  Gray,  secretanj^ 

By  the  virtuous  voice  of  the  people,  we  whose  names 
are  here  under  written,  do  appoint  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  brother,  William  Fielding  Costello, 
to  command  our  artillery,  and  commissary  of  our 
stores;  and  we  trust  this  will  be  noticed  by  all  whom 
it  niav  concern.  Given  under  our  hands  at  camp  at 
Limerick-hill,  this  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1798. 

Edward  Kyan, 
John  Hay. 

[A  copy.] 
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ERIN  GO  BRAGH  ! 

Proclamation  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Whereas  it  stands  manifestly  notorious,  that  James 
Boyd,  Hawtrey  White,  Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald 
Hamilton  Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county,  have 
committed  the  most  horrid  acts  of  cruelty,  violence, 
and  oppression,  against  our  peaceable  and  well-aftect- 
ed  countrymen  : 

Now  we,  the  people,  associated  and  united  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  our  just  rights,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  of 
all  religious  persuasions  who  have  not  oppressed  us, 
and  are  willing,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  join  our  glo- 
rious cause,  as  well  as  to  shew  our  marked  disappro- 
bation and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  above  delin- 
quents, do  call  on  our  countrymen  at  large,  to  use 
every  exertion  in  their  power  to  apprehend  the  bodies 
of  the  aforesaid  James  Boyd,  Hawtrey  White,  Hun- 
ter Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  and  to 
secure  and  convey  them  to  the  gaol  of  Wexford,  to  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  Done  at 
Wexford,  this  ninth  day  of  June,  1798. 

God  save  the  People. 
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ERIN  GO  BRAGH  I 

To  all  Irislmen  and  soldiers,  who  tvish  to  join  their 
brethren  in  arms,  assembled  for  the  defence  of  their 
couyitry,  their  rights  and  liberties,  these  few  lines  are 
addressed. 

We,  the  honest  patriots  of  our  country,  do  most 
earnestly  intreat  and  invite  you  to  join  your  natural 
Irish  standard.  This  is  tiie  time  for  Irishmen  to  shew 
their  zeal  for  their  country’s  good,  the  good  of  their 
posterity,  and  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  Ire- 
land. Repair  then  to  the  camps  of  liberty,  where  you 
will  be  generously  received,  and  amply  rewarded.  We 
know  your  hearts  are  with  us  ; and  all  you  want  is  an 
opportunity  to  desert  those  tyrants  who  wish  to  keep 
you  as  the  support  of  their  oppressive  and  hellish 
schemes,  to  enslave  our  country.  Done  at  Wexford 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  fourteenth 
June,  179s. 

Cod  save  the  People. 


No.  VI.— VoL.  JI.  p.  52. 
MASSACRE  AT  SCULLABOGUE. 


Countyof  the  city  of\  The  information  of  William 

Dublin,  to  wit.  J Fleming,  of  Taghmon,  in  the 
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county  of  Wexford,  yeoman,  who  being  duly  sworn 
on  the  Holy  Evangalists,  maketh  oath,  and  saith. 
That  he,  this  informant,  was  a yeoman  in  the  Tagh- 
mon  cavalry,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  atKil- 
burn,  near  Taghmon,  aforesaid,  on  Thursday,  the 
thirty-first  day  of  May  last,  by  a man  of  the  name  of 
Brien,  who  was  a captain  of  said  rebels  ; and  that  said 
Brien  asked  informant,  whether  he  would  be  baptiz- 
ed ? on  which  informant  replied,  that  he  was  baptized 
before,  and  that  he  did  not  think  a second  baptism 
necessary.  Informant  saith,  that  said  Brien  asked 
him,  whether  he  knew  that  this  was  a religious  war  ? 
to  which  informant  replied,  he  did  not ; on  wliich  said 
Brien  told  informant  that  no  person  would  he  suffered 
to  live  but  he  that  was  a true  Roman  catholic.  Infor- 
mant saith,  that  said  Brien,  thereon,  cocked  his  gun, 
presented  it  at  informant’s  breast,  and  declared  he 
would  shoot  informant,  as  he  did  another  orange  ras- 
cal at  the  camp  of  Taghmon  aforesaid  : but  that  ano- 
ther of  said  rebels  told  said  Brien,  that  he  had  no  right 
or  authority  to  shoot  him,  unless  it  was  done  at  the 
camp.  That  informant  was  conducted  to  the  said 
camp,  in  the  midst  of  a great  crowd  of  rebels,  who 
cried  out  aloud.  Which  is  the  orange  rascal  that  is  to 
be  shot  ? Informant  saith,  that  his  life  was  saved  that 
evening,  by  the  interference,  as  informant  verily  be- 
lieves, of  Mr  William  Devereux,  a Roman  catholic 
gentleman,  of  Taghmon  aforesaid,  who  was  a captain 
of  said  rebels.  That  the  guards  who  were  placed  over 
him  that  night,  having  a knowledge  of,  and  a r^ard 
for  informant,  gave  him  his  liberty,  on  which  he  re- 
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paired  to  a furze  brake,  where  informant  lay  concealed 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  Informant  saith,  he  was 
advised  by  a friend  to  return  to  the  said  town  of  Tagh- 
mon,  as  the  rebel  camp  had  marched  to  Carrickbyrne, 
and  whicli  informant  did  on  the  second  day  of  June,  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection.  That  some  days  after,  on 
or  about  tlie  third  day  of  June,  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  the  camp  of  Carrickbyrne,  in  said  county, 
which  informant  did  from  motives  of  fear.  Informant 
saith,  he  was  compelled  to  march  with  said  rebels,  on 
the  fourth  of  June,  to  a camp  at  Corbet-hill,  within 
a mile  of  New  Ross,  in  said  county,  where  the  rebel 
officers  fixed  their  head-quarters,  at  the  house  of  one 
Murphy  ; that  when  he  w'as  returning  thence,  after 
the  battle  of  Ross,  he,  this  said  informant,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a body  of  rebels,  at  the  bridge  of  Ballyna- 
bola,  in  said  county.  Informant  saith,  that  one  of 
the  said  rebels  told  him,  that  he  had  just  put  an  end 
to  an  orange  rascjd,  of  the  name  of  Byron  ; and  infor- 
mant saith,  he  saw,  lying  in  a ditch  at  Ballynabola 
aforesaid,  John  Byron,  a protestant  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  of  Taghinon  aforesaid,  with  whom  informant 
was  well  acquainted  ; and  that  said  Byron  was  grie- 
vously wounded,  and  covered  with  blood,  and  on  the 
point  of  expiring.  Informant  saith,  that  said  rebels 
called  informant  an  orange  rascal,  and  threatened  to 
serve  him  as  they  did  Byron  ; and  informant  saith,  he 
is  convinced  in  his  mind,  that  the  said  rebels  would 
have  put  him  to  death,  hut  that  he  produced  a pass 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Brien  Murphy,  a priest 
of  Tughmon,  and  that  said  pass  saved  the  life  of  infov- 
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mant.  That  said  rebels  had  a custom  of  warning  the 
inhabitants  of  each  townland  to  attend  their  army, 
under  pain  of  death,  in  case  of  disobedience  ; and  that 
informant  was  compelled  by  sucii  warning,  to  attend 
a rebel  camp  at  Slievekelta,  sometime  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  where  the  said  rebels  were  on  the  point 
of  trying  him  for  being  an  orangeman ; but  that  infor- 
mant was  relieved  by  the  kind  interference  of  Mr  John 
Devereux,  of  Taghrnon.  Informant  saith,  that  fa- 
ther Roche,  a priest,  and  who  was  commander  in 
chief  of  said  camp,  preached  a sermon,  or  exhortation, 
to  the  rebels  therein,  of  the  following  tenor  ; That 
they  were  fighting  for  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  their  ancestors,  and  that  they  muot  per- 
severe. That  they  should  examine  their  ranks,  and 
if  they  found  any  orangemen,  or  disaffected  men 
among  them,  to  extirpate  them,  as  they  could  not 
prosper  or  thrive  while  they  had  such  among  them.” 
Informant  saith,  he  was  again  taken  prisoner  by  a 
body  of  the  said  rebels,  at  Kilburn  mountain  aforesaid, 
on  the  nineteen  of  June,  and  compelled  to  repair  to 
the  Three-rock  camp,  near  Wexford,  where  many 
thousands  of  the  rebels  were  assembled  and  arrayed 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  next  day  to  fight  the  king’s 
troops,  at  Foulkes’s  mill  in  said  county  : and  that 
the  said  camp  was  commanded  by  generals  Bagenal 
Harvey  and  father  Roche,  a priest.  That  the  said  re- 
bels, in  said  camp,  marched  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 
to  Foulkes’s  mill  aforesaid,  where  they  fought,  and 
were  defeated  by  his  majesty’s  forces.  That  the  said 
rebels  returned  on  one  night  of  the  twentieth  of  June, 
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to  the  said  camp,  at  Three-rock  hill  aforesaid,  and 
that  the  next  day,  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
troops,  the  said  rebels  fled  in  different  directions,  some 
towards  Wexford,  and  others  towards  the  barony  of 
Forth,  in  said  county.  Informant  saith,  that  a barn 
at  Scullabogue,  in  said  county,  having  a great  num- 
ber of  protestants  in  it,  was  consumed  on  the  fifth 
day  of  June  ; and  that  informant  went  to  said  barn  on 
the  seventh  day  of  said  month,  to  look  for  the  body  of 
one  Robert  Cooke,  a friend,  who  perished  therein, 
for  the  purpose  of  interring  it*;  but  informant  saith, 
he  could  not  distinguish  one  body  from  anotlier,  from 
the  injuries  the  said  bodies  sustained  from  the  fire. 
That  some  of  said  bodies  were  entirely  consumed,  that 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  others  were  also  consumed,  but 
the  bodies  remained  entire,  and  very  much  discolour- 
ed. That  the  features  of  such  persons  as  were  not  con- 
sumed, were  so  black  and  so  discoloured,  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  That  the 
bowels  of  some  of  the  said  bodies  lay  exposed  on  the 
floor.  That  some  of  the  said  bodies  lay  against  the 
wall,  as  if  in  the  act  of  praying.  That  a heap  of  the 
said  bodies  lay  near  the  door  of  said  barn,  to  which 
they  flocked,  as  informant  verily  believes,  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  to  prevent  suffocation.  Informant 
saith,  that  he  found  a guard  of  rebels  at  said  barn, 
and  that  one  of  the  said  rebels  told  informant,  and 
some  others  who  were  with  informant,  and  seemingly 
with  much  joy  and  pleasure,  that  he,  the  said  rebel, 
had  been  assisting  in  burning  said  barn,  and  in  shoot- 
ing a number  of  protestant  prisoners,  who  were  bu- 
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ried  in  the  gripe  of  a ditch,  which  said  rebel  shewed,, 
with  much  seeming  satisfaction,  to  informant,  and 
those  who  accompanied  him.  Informant  saith,  that 
said  rebel  informed  him,  that  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine persons  were  consumed  in  said  barn,  or  shot 
at  Scullabogue  aforesaid,  and  that  said  rebel  turned 
to  one  of  his  comrades,  and  said,  the  number  wanted 
one  of  two  hundred;  and  that  said  rebel  told  infor- 
mant, that  a man  with  a pike  had  been  at  said  barn, 
turning  up  and  examing  the  bodies  therein,  formoney 
and  watches,  wiiich  informant  verily  believes  to  be 
true,  as  the  said  bodies  showed  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  stirred,  and  as  the  bowels  of  some  of  the  said 
bodies  lay  exposed  on  tiie  ground. 

William  Fleming,. 

Sworn  before  me,"  this  20th  day 
of  September,  179S. 

Willoughby  Lightburne. 


Kedmond  MliciielV s ^riaL 

On  the  trial  of  Redmond  Mltcliell,  alias  Miskelly,. 
held  at  Wexford,  the  18th  of  June,  1799>  it  appear- 
ed, that  he  was  active  among  the  rebels  at  Sculia- 
bogue,  in  murdering  the  loyalists,  being  armed  with  a 
firelock,  with  the  butt  end  of  which  he  was  knocking 
and  battering  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  expiring 
at  the  front  of  the  dwelling-house.  He  had  a pair  of 
jievv  boots  on,  which  were  much  bespattered  witli 
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blood,  which,  and  a watch,  he  obtained  from  Loftus 
Frizzel,  a prisoner  in  the  dwelling-house,  who,  and 
Richard  Graiidy,  w'ere  the  only  prisoners  that  made 
their  escape.  He  was  so  much  admired  by  the  rebels, 
for  his  sanguinary  and  ferocious  disposition,  that  they 
called  him  the  true-born  Roman. 

He  gave  Mr  Frizzel  his  shoes  on  getting  his  boots. 
Mr  Frizzel  gave  Mitchell  his  watch  and  boots,  hoping 
that  he  wmuld  save  his  life,  which  he  did,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Carrickbyrne. 

That  numbers  were  trying  to  set  the  barn  on  fire, 
which  was  difficult,  as  the  walls  were  high;  that  a 
number  of  rebels  in  front  were  piking  and  firing  on 
the  prisoners,  who  drew  in  the  door  to  protect  them- 
selves; that  they  put  a bundle  of  lighted  straw  in  at 
the  door,  which  set  fire  to  the  barn,  which  fire  they 
kept  up  till  the  prisoners  were  destroyed  ; but  many 
were  shot  dead  before. 


Trial  of  Matiheiv  Furloiig, 

On  the  trial  of  Matthew  Furlong,  at  Wexford,  in 
September,  1799,  Robert  Mills  swore,  that  he  was 
at  Scullabogue,  and  was  ordered  to  stand  guard  oyer 
the  loyalists  who  were  in  the  barn.  That  all  the  orders 
to  burn  the  barn  were  resisted,  till  three  men  arrived 
and  said,  that  a certain  priest  had  given  orders  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death ; on  which  the 
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rebels  all  set  about  the  murders,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  who  was  most  active.  Orders  were  given  to  put 
any  man  to  death  who  should  quit  his  post  at  the 
barn.  A man  ordered  the  witness  to  guard  the  door, 
and  not  let  the  loyalists  out.  The  roof  was  on  fire, 
and  the  loyalists  were  trying  to  force  open  the  door  to 
effect  their  escape,  but  were  j)revented  by  the  lebels, 
of  whom  the  prisoner  was  one  ; and  he  made  several 
stabs  of  his  pike  at  those  who  endeavoured  to  get  out, 
particularly  a woman,  and  on  striking  her  he  bent  his 
pike.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  forge  of  Scullabogue, 
and  straightened  his  pike  there,  Patrick  Kerri  van 
swore,  that  the  prisoner,  in  assisting  the  rebels  to 
burn  the  barn,  lifted  up  the  thatch  with  his  pike,  that 
others  might  put  faggots  under  it,  and  that  he  called 
for  more  straw.  That  he  saw  him  strike  with  a spear 
a man  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape. 

On  the  trial  of  Michael  Murphy,  at  Wexford,  on 
the  14lh  of  September,  1799>  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  raising  the  thatch  of  the  barn  fur  the  admission  of 
fire,  and  that  he  was  followed  by  persons  with  lighted 
bushes,  who  were  putting  them  into  the  apertures 
which  he  had  made.  That  lie  and  Matthew  Furlong, 
who  were  guards  at  the  door,  speared  a rnau  who  was 
endeavouring  to  make  his  escape.  That  the  prisoner 
put  bis  pike  under  the  thatch  to  make  it  blaze.  That 
he  and  Furlong  went  afterwards  to  the  forge,  wdiich 
was  near,  to  sharpen  his  pike ; and  on  being  asked, 
whether  they  were  all  dead?  the  prisoner  replied, 
“ ril  engage  they  are  all  settled.” 
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September  27tb,  1799>  on  the  trial  of  Matthew 
Revel,  it  appeared,  that  one  gang  of  assassins,  com- 
ing from  Tintern  with  a drove  of  protestants,  met 
another  at  some  distance  from  Scullabogue,  with  Mr 
Milward  Giffard  and  John  Moran  in  their  custody, 
and  that  the  two  parties  joining,  went  to  Scullabogue 
together,  and  committed  the  prisoners  to  the  barn. 

On  the  trial  of  Patrick  Furlong,  at  Wexford,  on 
the  twelfth  of  September,  1799>  for  being  concerned 
in  the  massacre  at  Scullabogue,  it  was  proved,  that 
the  messenger  who  conveyed  orders  to  captain  Murphy 
to  put  the  prisoners  to  death,  said  they  were  sent  by 
father  Murphy,  which  corresponds  with  the  following 
affidavit  of  Michael  Askins. 


County  of  Wexford,^  Michael  Askins,  having 
to  loit.  f been  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy 

Evangelists,  deposeth  and  saith.  That  on  the  fifth  of 
June,  he  was  forced  to  join  a party  of  rebels,  and  pro- 
ceed towards  Ross  ; that  when  the  party  got  within 
three  miles  of  Ross,  they  met  a man  riding  very  fast, 
who  seemed  by  his  dress,  to  be  a priest.  That  this 
man  cried  out,  we  are  defeated,  Bagenal  Harvey 
has  ruined  us  ; I will  go  to  Scullabogue  and  destroy 
every  soul  in  it.  Deponent  saith,  that  the  party  he 
was  with  said,  he  was  the  stoutest  priest  in  Ireland, 
father  Murpliy  of  Taghmon,  That  soon  after  depo- 
nent and  the  party  retreated  to  Scullabogue,  where 
they  saw  thirty-nine  bodies  dead  before  the  door,  and 
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the  barn  burned,  and  the  roof  fallen  in.  Deponent 
heard  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  destroyed 
in  the  barn,  amongst  whom  were  twenty-eight  women 
and  fifteen  children  ; and  deponent  says,  he  heard  the 
same  from  numbers  who  were  there,  and  he  verily  be- 
lieves the  numbers  were  rather  more. 

his 

Michael  Askins, 
mark. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  1 Stli  day 
of  January,  1799. 

John  H.  Lyster. 


Feathard  and  Scullahogue. 

On  Saturday  the  26th  of  May,  a band  of  assasins, 
roaming  the  country  in  quest  of  loyalists,  and  headed 
by  Michael  Devereux  and  Joshua  Golfer,  entered  the 
town  of  Feathard,  about  eleven  miles  from  Sculla- 
bogue,  and  seized  William  Jordan  and  James  Tweedy, 
both  protestants,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  barn 
where  they  were  burnt : the  former  was  servant  to  the 
rev.  Mr  Kenned}^,  rector  of  Feathard,  who  had  fled 
and  narrowdy  escaped  to  Duncannon  fort.  Golfer  often 
regretted  that  he  had  not  that  orange  rogue,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy, to  put  him  to  death  ; he  exclaimed  very  much 
against  protestants,  and  said  they  deserved  to  be  pu- 
nished. Some  of  the  protestants  inhabitants  of  Fea- 
thard saved  their  lives  by  going  to  mass,  and  by  assum- 
ing the  semblance  of  sincere  conversion.  The  rev. 
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father  Doyle,  who  acted  with  humanity  towards  them, 
advised  them  to  do  so,  as  the  means  of  preserving 
their  lives.  William  Hurdis,  a witness  on  Golfer’s 
trial,  swore,  that  Patrick  Murphy,  one  of  the  gang 
of  assassins,  made  him  swear  to  be  true  to  the  catho- 
lic war.  These  facts  were  proved  on  the  trial  of  Joshua 
Golfer,  before  a court-martial,  held  at  Waterford  the 
3d  of  December,  1798,  by  order  of  general  Johnson. 
Golfer  had  been  malster  to  Mr  Glarke,  a brewer  of 
Feathard,  resided  there  constantly,  and  had  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  protestants. 

James  Murphy,  a witness  on  the  trial  of  Golfer, 
and  servant  of  the  rev.  Mr  Kennedy,  swore.  That  the 
prisoner  asked  him  whether  he  would  kill  his  master, 
and  declared  that  he  would  kill  him  if  he  would  not. 
He  said  also,  that  all  orange-men  should  be  killed. 

Philip  Glarke,  a protestant,  and  son  of  Mr  Glarke 
the  brewer,  who  employed  the  prisoner,  declared, 
that  he  (Golfer)  desired  him  and  his  brother  to  be 
christened  by  a priest,  and  sent  for  a popish  manual, 
to  have  him,  his  brother  and  sisters,  taught  their  cate- 
chism ; that,  his  brother  and  sisters,  and  other  prote- 
stants of  Feathard,  were  saved  merely  because  they 
were  considered  as  converted. 

Richard  Stewart,  a boy  of  nine  years  old,  and  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Tweedy,  followed  him  crying,  upon 
which  Golfer  threatened  him.  This  child  was  after- 
wards murdered. 
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Oa  Saturday  the  2d  of  June,  another  band  of  as- 
sassins, headed  by  the  same  Michael  Devereux,  of 
Battletours,  arrived  there  and  swept  away  all  the  pro-^ 
stants  they  could  find.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
they  were  but  few  in  number,  as  most  of  them  had 
escaped,  or  were  doing  duty  in  a yeomanry  corps  at 
D uncannon  fort.  The  rebels  were  so  zealous  in  this 
service,  that  they  locked  up  such  protestants  as  they 
seized,  while  they  went  in  quest  of  others. 

Samuel  Orange,  now  living,  is  a memorable  in- 
stance of  this.  He  was  taken  by  his  own  neighbours, 
Patrick  Hennesy  and  James  Savage,  and  was  locked 
lip  in  the  house  of  the  former ; but  while  they  were 
hunting  for  others,  he  providentially  made  his  escape 
through  a back  window,  and  concealed  himself  in 
ditches  till  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June,  when  Golfer 
returned  with  another  gang,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Wexford,  Scullabogue  having  been  before  consumed. 
Michael  Devereux  having  visited  Feathard  again,  on 
3d  of  June,  with  another  gang,  seized  Mrs  Duffield, 
aged  seventy-five,  Mrs  Clarke,  and  Philip  Clarke,  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  years.  John  Jones,  a humane 
and  respectable  Roman  catholic,  solicited  the  release 
of  the  prisoners;  and  on  his  knees,-  he  implored  him 
to  discharge  the  latter,  as  he  was  the  child  of  his  near 
neighbour  ; but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  said  he  could 
not  release  him,  consistent  with  his  own  safety.  This 
shewed  that  he  acted  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors, 
who  were  supplied  with  lists  of  the  protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  every  parish. 

VOL,  II. 
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The  three  were  conve^^ed  on  a car  to  Scullubogne, 
but  fortunately  for  them,  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  there,  discharged  them,  gave  them  a 
pass  to  return,,  and  ordered  that  no  more  women  and 
children  should  be  taken  prisoners.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  one  Thomas  McDaniel,  a sanguinary  ruffian, 
went  to  Feathard,  at  the  head  of  another  gang,  in 
search  of  Elizabeth  Ennis,  a protestant,  who  had 
escaped  all  their  former  searches;  and  when  discover- 
ed, she  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  John  Jones, 
already  mentioned,  who  very  humanely  locked  her  up 
in  a room  in  his  own  house.  When  M‘ Daniel  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  open  the  door,  Mrs  Jones  placed 
herself  between  him  and  it,  and  said  they  must  first 
murder  her.  She  also  assured  him,  that  she  was  no 
longer  a protestant,  having  been  christened  by  the 
priest,  and  was  become  a Boman  catholic.  The  poor 
trembling  wn^etch’s  life  was  saved  by-  Mrs  Jones’s  firm- 
ness, and  her  assurances  of  her  conversion. 

After  that  period,  such  of  the  protestants  as  re- 
mained at  Feathard  were  saved  by  goiing  to  mass. 

Father  Doyle,  the  priest,  assembled  them  in  a 
house,  under  a pretence  of  baptizing  them,  though 
in  fact  he  did  not  perform  tliat  ceremony;  and  he 
very  humanely  announced,  in  order  to  save  their  lives, 
that  they  were  sincere  converts  to  his  religion. 

These  facts  were  proved  on  the  trial  of  Devereux, 
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Colfer,  Haughran,  and  some  othes  concerned  in  this 
atrocious  business. 

No.  VII. 

County  of  Wexfordy^  Richard  Grandy,  of  Bully- 
to  wit.  j shan,  in  said  county,  came  be- 
fore us  bis  majesty’^s  justices  of  the  peace,  and  made 
oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  tliat  he  this  examinant 
was  attacked  and  seized  at  the  cross  roads  of  Kilbride, 
on  Sunday  the  third  of  June,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  o clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  a farm  he  has  on  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  by 
several  persons  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  spears ; that 
amongst  the  number  were  Michael  Poor,  Thomas 
Poor,  Martin  White,  Richard  Shee,  Martin  Colhoun, 
Nicholas  Brown,  Michael  White,  John  Moran,  and 
Lawrence  Moran,  all  of  Kilbride  aforesaid,  with  many 
others,  whose  names  examinant  did  not  know,  though 
their  faces  were  familiar  to  him;  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Carrickbyrne,  in 
said  county,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was 
brought  to  Mr  King’s  house  at  Scullabogue;  that  he 
was  introduced  into  a room  where  he  saw  Bagenal  Har- 
vey, of  Bargy-Castle,  esquire;  William  Devereux, 
ofTaghmon;  Francis  Breen ; Nicholas  Sweetman,  of 
New-Bawn  ; with  a few  more  whom  he  did  not  know, 
but  believes  that  John  Colclough,  esq.  of  Ballyteigue, 
and  a son  of  William  Devereux  aforesaid,  were  of 
the  number;  that  he  was  closely  examined  by  Bagenal 
Harvey  as  to  the  state  of  Ross  and  D uncannon  fort, 
Hh  2 
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and  whether  he  was  an  orange  man  or  a united  man ; 
that  the  said  Bagenal  Harvey  pressed  him  to  take  the 
united  man’s  oath,  and  become  one  of  their  commu-* 
nity ; that  at  last  he  obtained  a pass  from  said  Bage- 
Tial  Harvey,  with  which  he  came  as  far  as  Bryanstown, 
where  he  was  stopped  by  the  rebel  guard  stationed 
there ; that  he  was  conducted  back  again  to  Collops- 
well,  where  he  met  with  said  Bagenal  Harvey  and  said 
Nicholas  Sweetman ; that  Nicholas  Sweetman  signed 
the  pass  he  got  from  Bagenal  Harvey  before  ; that  he 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  pass  had  been  taken  from 
liim  and  torn,  upon  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  to 
Sciillabogue  house,  where  he  was  confined  till  Tues- 
day morning,  with  several  other  protestants ; that 
about  nine  oMock  John  Murphy,  of  Loughnageer, 
(who  had  the  command  of  the  Rosegarland  rebel 
corps,  and  was  the  officer  of  the  guard  over  the  pri- 
soners) had  ordered  them  out  by  fours  to  be  sliot  by 
his  company,  till  thirty-five  were  massacred  ; that  the 
spear-men  used  to  take  pleasure  in  piercing  the  victims  ^ 
through,  and  with  exultation  licking  their  bloody  i 
spears;  that  whilst  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  the 
barn,  in  which  were  above  one  hundred  protestants, 
as  examinant  heard  and  believes,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
all  consumed  to  ashes;  that  examinant’s  life  was  spar- 
ed because  Murphy  knew  that  Bagenal  Harvey  had 
given  him  a pass,  and  that  through  his  intercession 
with  Murphy,  Loftus  Fiizzel  was  likewise  spared; 
that  they  were  both  tied  and  conveyed  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  Ross,  where  they  met  Bagenal  Harve}^ 
Cornelius  Grogan,  of  Johnstown  in  said  county,  Wil- 
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liam  Devereux,  and  many  others  retreating  from  the 
batde  of  Ross. 

That  Bagenal  Harvey  ordered  the  said  Murphy  to 
take  the  two  prisoners  to  his  lodging  at  CoMopsweil, 
where  he  had  given  a pass  to  Loftus  Frizzei,  but  re- 
fused to  give  one  to  examinant,  for  fear  he  should 
come  and  report  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Duii- 
cannon  fort ; that  deponent  heard,  and  believes  it  to 
be  a fact  that  said  Cornelius  Grogan  * had  the  com- 
mand of  the  barony  of  Forth  rebel  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Boss;  that  deponent  was  taken  to  Foulke’s  mills 
that  night,  where  he  continued  for  two  da}s  under  a 
guard,  dressing  the  wounded  ; that  he  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Ballymitty,  vvhere  he  obtained  a pass 
from  Edward  Murphy  of  said  place,  to  pass  and  re- 
pass through  ins  district  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the 
wounded.  That  he  was  sent  to  Taghinon,  where  the 
sitting,  rebel  magistrates,  John  Breen,  James  Flarpur, 
Joseph  Cullomore,  and  Matthew  Commons,  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  might  with  the  priest  s pass  have  gone 
back  and  remained  there;  that  he  strolled  along  the 
sea-side,  till  at  last  he  effected  his  escape  across  the 
ferry  of  Bannow  to  Feathard,  on  Friday  the  22d  inst. 
and  from  thence  to  Duncannon  fort  this  morning; 
that  he  often  heard  it  reported,  w^hilst  in  cutody,  tliat 
John  Colclough,  and  Thomas  Macord,  both  of  Tin- 
tern  in  said  county,  were  very  active  in  promoting  the 


* It  has  been  since  ascertained,  that  this  unfortunate  gentle-* 
iuan  never  acted  with  the  rebels,  but  by  compulsion. 
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rebellion;  that  he  saw  John  Devereux  jun.  of  Shil- 
beggan,  in  said  county,  at  Scnllabogue,  on  Monday 
the  4th  inst.  and  that  he  seemed,  and  believes  that  he 
had  a principal  command  in  the  rebel  army.  He  like- 
wise saw  Charles  Reilly,  of  Ramer’s-grange,  in  said 
county,  at  the  camp  at  Carrickbyme  amongst  the  re- 
bels, very  busy  and  active  to  promote  therr  cause. 
Deponent  further  saith,  that  he  attended  mass  cele- 
brated by  Edward  Murphy  aforesaid,  parish  priest  of 
Bannow  ; and  that  after  mass  he  heard  him  preach  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  said,  ‘‘  Brethren,  you  see  you 
are  victorious  every  where — that  the  balls  of  the  here- 
tics fly  about  you  without  hurting  you — that  few  of 
you  have  fallen,  whilst  thousands  of  the  heretics  are 
dead,  and  the  few  of  you  that  have  fallen,  was  from 
deviating  from  our  cause,  and  want  of  faith — that  this 
visibly  is  the  work  of  God,  who  now  is  determined 
that  the  hereticks,  who  have  reigned  upwards  of  an 
hundred  years,  should  be  extirpated,  and  the  true 
catholic  religion  be  established.” — And  deponent  saith, 
this  sermon  was  preached  after  the  battle  of  Ross, 
and  that  he  heard  several  sermons  preached  by  the 
priests  to  the  same  effect;  that  he  likewise  heard  many 
rebels  who  had  been  at  the  batile  of  Enniscorth}^  and 
elsewhere,  declare,  that  father  Roche,  a rebel  gene- 
ral, did  constantly  catch  the  bullets  that  came  from 
his  majesty’s  arms,  and  gave  them  to  his  men  to  load 
their  pieces  with.  Deponent  further  saith,  that  every 
protestant  that  was  admitted  into  the  rebel  corps,  was 
first  baptized  by  a priest ; and  that  every  protestant 
that  refused  to  be  baptized  was  put  to  death ; and 
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that  many,  to  save  their  lives,  did  suffer  themselves 
to  be  baptized. 

Richard  Grandy* 

Sworn  before  us,  23d  June,  1798. 

George  Ogle. 

Isaac  Cornick. 

John  H.  Lyster.,  . 

John  Kennedy. 


No.  VIIL — VoL.  II.  p.  253. 

THE  DESCENT  MADE  BY  JAMES  NAPPER  TANDY. 

Rutland^  six  6^ clock  P.  M,  Sunday ^ 
Sept.  l6th,  1798. 

Sir, 

About  twelve  o’clock  a French  brig  came  into  this 
harbour,  and  immediately  landed  a number  of  men 
and  officers,  Napper  Tandy  at  their  head.  They  im- 
mediately enquired  for  the  post-office,  and  came  and 
posted  a centinel  at  the  door  to  prevent  my  sending  off 
immediately  : They  demanded  (though  very  politely) 
some  victuals,  with  which  they  were  fuimished.  I had 
a good  deal  of  conversation  with  Tandy  : When  they 
found  that  their  friends  here  had  surrendered  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  they  seemed  a good  deal 
confounded  ; and,  after  taking  a slight  repast,  re-em- 
barked. 
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Tandy  infonned  me  that  they  came  on  a mere  expe- 
riment, to  try  the  pulse  of  the  people,  about  which 
he  particularly  enquired.  1 reported  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  far  as  I knew,  to  be  weaned  from  French 
principles,  &c.  at  uhich  beseemed  surprised  ; he  sa}s, 
the  French  will  never  make  peace  with  England,  until 
Ireland  is  made  lieeand  independent. 

They  behaved  very  politely  and  paid  for  all  tliey 
took. 

The  brig  they  came  in  is  called  the  Anacreon,  about 
twelve  days  from  Brest;  they  saw  several  English 
cruisers,,  but  out-sailed  them  all. 

I have  sent  expresses  to  Ballyshannon  and  Letter- 

ken  ny. They^  intend  returning  to  France  directly’^ ; 

they  came  north  about  by  Scotland.  Enclosed  is  a 
paper.  A,  several  of  which  I understand  they  have 
distributed  ; also  a certificate,  B,  signed  by  the  offi- 
cers) exonerating  me  from  censure  for  admitting  them 
into  my  house. 

We  have  not  any  kind  of  armed  military  force  nearer 
us  tl  an  Letterkenny,  about  twenty-five  miles. 

I am,  sir. 

Your  veiy  obedient  servant, 
Francis  FosTEn,  Dep.  P.  M.  Rutland, 
John  LecSi  esquire. 
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Rutland,  September  \'ith,  Nondarf, 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Sir, 

1 Yesterday  (by  post)  informed  you  of  a Frencli 
brig  coming  into  our  harbour  and  landing  three  boats 
full  of  men  ; there  were  a number  of  officers,  among 
whom  was  the  redoubted  J.  N.  Tandy,  a brigadier, 
and  commander  of  the  expedition.  Tandy,  being  an 
old  acquaintance,  was  communicative  ; he  says,  posi- 
tively, that  France  will  not  make  peace  with  Great 
Britain  upon  any  other  terms  than  Irish  independence ; 
he  appeared  dejected  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  the  late 
French  descent,  and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Bond, 
M‘Nevin,  Emmit,  &c.  but  said,  they  will  certainly 
attempt  to  land  twenty  thousand  men,  and  perish  all 
or  succeed  ; he  was  astonished  when  I told  him  that 
very  few  had  joined  the  French  ; they  took  every  pains 
to  convince  the  people  that  they  were  their  best  friends, 
and  such  stuff;  they  took  a cow  and  two  swine,  for 
which  they  paid,  and  this  morning,  after  firing  a gun, 
went  to  sea,  towards  the  N.  East.  I have  dispatched 
an  express,  (a  second  one)  to  the  collector  of  Letter- 
kenny  and  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  Lough  Swilly 
fleet  will  intercept  them.  They  met  several  cruisers 
between  England  and  France,  but  outsailed  them  all 
they  came  north  about.  They  were  full  of  arms,  the 
officers  of  the  port  were  detained  aboard  them  from 
morning  (yesterday)  until  ten  o’clock  at  night ; they 
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report  them  full  of  arms,  a park  of  artillery,  accou'-^ 
trements  for  cavalry,  clothin^^,  &c.  &c.  They  expect- 
ed that  the  whole  county  was  up,  and  that  they  had 
nothin|^  to  do  but  join  their  friends  ; the  natives  here 
all  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  seem  not  at  all  inclined 
to  join  them  ; we  have  not  a military  man  nearer  tham 
Ballyshannon  forty  miles,  or  Letterkenny  twenty-five, 
although  there  is  an  excellent  new  barrack  here  ready 
to  receive  one  hundred  men  ; they  had  a great  number 
of  Irish  on  board,  their  force  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ; and  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coast. 
Their  drift  is  evidently  to  encourage  disaifcction.  1 
was  a prisoner  in  my  own  house  four  or  five  hours,  un- 
til the  post  came  in  ; they  had  centinels  on  every 
point  of  the  island,  to  prevent  intelligence  being  im- 
mediately dispatched.  I am  just  informed  by  one  of 
the  officers,  that  they  were  determined  to  land  their 
arms  here,  but  upon  a consultation,  after  they  found 
their  countrymen  had  been  defeated,  they  altered  their 
plan. 

I Iiave  the  honour  to  be 
Yonr  very  obedient  servant, 

Francis  Foster,  P.  M.  Rutland.. 

On  their  leaving  my  house,  the  general  (Rev)  took 
a guld  ring  from  his  finger,  and  presented  it  to  Mrs 

oster,  as  a tokeii  of  fraternity  ; thus  they  cajole 

and  insidiously  endeavour  to  gain  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant,  to  the  total  dissolution  of  subordination  and 
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'obedience  toauthority,  without  which  society  cannot 
exist  I 

John  LecSf  esquire* 


Papers  distributed  among  the  inhahifants  of  Rutland 
by  N upper  Tandy  on  his  landing  there* 

PAPER,  A. 

LIBERTY  OR  DEATH  ! 

Northern  army  of  Avengers.  Head  Quarters,  the 

first  year  of  Irish  Liberty. 

^ United  Irishmen  1 

The  soldiers  of  the  great  nation  have  landed  on  your 
coast,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ainmunition  of  all 
kinds,  with  artillery  worked  by  those  who  have  spread 
terror  among  the  ranks  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe, 
headed  by  French  officers  ; they  come  to  break  your 
fetters,  and  restore  you  to  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

James  Napper  Tandy  is  at  tlieir  head  ; he  has  sworn 
to  lead  them  on  to  victory  or  die.  Brave  Irishmen,  the 
friends  of  liberty  have  left  their  nativ^e  soil  to  assist 
you  in  reconquering  your  rights ; they  will  brave  all 
dangers,  and  glory  at  the  sublime  idea  of  cementing 
your  happiness  with  their  blood. 
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French  blood  shall  not  flow  in  vain — ^To  arms  ! 
freemen,  to  arms  ! The  trumpet  calls,  let  not  your 
friends  be  butcherd  unassisted  ; if  they  are  doomed  to 
fall  in  this  most  glorious  struggle,  let  their  death  be 
useful  to  your  cause,  and  their  bodies  serve  as  footsteps 
to  the  temple  of  Irish  liberty. 

General  Rey, 

In  the  name  of  the  French  officers  and 
soldiers  now  on  the  coast  of  Irelands 


LIBERTY  OR  DEATH  ! 

Northern  army  of  Avengers ^ Head  Quarters ^ the 

first  year  of  Irish  Liberty. 

General  J.  N.  Tandy  to  his  countrymen. 

LTnited  Irishmen  1 

What  do  I hear  ? the  British  government  have 
dared  to  speak  of  concessions  ! would  you  accept  of 
them  ? 

Can  you  think  of  entering  into  a treaty  with  a British 
minister  ? a minister  too,  who  has  left  you  at  the  mer- 
of  an  English  soldiery,  who  laid  your  cities  waste  and 
massacred  inhumanly  your  best  citizens  ; a minister, 
the  bane  of  society,  and  the  scourge  of  mankind  ; 
behold.  Irishmen,  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  olive  of 
peace ; beware,  his  other  hand  lies  concealed  armed 
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with  a poignard.  No,  Irishmen,  no  ! you  shall  not 
be  the  dupes  of  his  base  intrigues  ; unable  to  subdue 
your  courage,  he  attempts  to  seduce  you,  let  his  ef- 
forts be  vain. 

Horrid  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  your  coun- 
try ; your  friends  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  their  devo- 
tion for  your  cause  ; their  shadows  are  around  you 
and  call  aloud  for  vengeance  ; it  is  your  duty  to  avenge 
their  death  ; it  is  your  duty  to  strike  on  their  blood- 
cemented  thrones  the  murderers  of  your  friends.  Lis- 
ten to  no  proposals.  Irishmen  wage  a war  of  extirmi- 
nation  against  your  oppressors,  the  war  of  liberty 
against  tyranny,  and  liberty  shall  triumph. 

J.  N.  Tandy. 


PAPER,  B. 

Rutland  island,  30th  Fructidor, 

Having  landed  from  on  board  the  Anacreon  (a 
republican  vessel  from  the  coast  of  France)  on  Rut- 
land island,  and  being  in  want  (for  the  time)  of  ac- 
commodations, we  were  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting the  citizen  Foster,  post-master  of  that  town  or 
island,  under  requisition,  and  prevented  him  from 
sending  off  his  packet ; we  at  the  same  time  disch^irg- 
VOL.  II.  li 
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ed  every  obligation,  and  paid  for  whatever  we  took 


from  said  place, 

i^MiEL,  coloneU 
aid-de-camp  dii  gl.  Desjardin 

C.  Luxemburg, 
capt,  d*artillir. 

Le  Due,  capitne* 


Tandy,  general  of  bri- 
gade^ and  commander 
of  the  expedition. 

Rey. 

Blagkwell,  adjutant- 
general 

Joseph,  capt.  et  aid^-de- 
camp. 


No.  IX. 

VINEGAR  HILL. 

Facts  discovered  on  the  trla^  of  Andrew  Farr  el y a 
rebel  captain;  hanged  at  IVexfordy  1800. 

By  the  evidence  of  William  Furlong,  a protestant, 
it  appeared,  that  be  was  taken  prisoner  liv  the  rebels 
on  Whitsun  Tuesday,  179S.  eonducted  to  the 

windmill  on  Vinegai-liill,  where  he  saw  the  r.-v.  Mr 
Pentland  and  the  rev.  Mr  Tr‘>eke,  three  men  ot  the 
name  of  Gill,  and  about  t hi-  ty  more  loyalists.  Parrel 
had  a sword  in  his  hand,  and  was  calbd  captain  of  the 
rebels.  He  desired  the  loyalists  to  fall  on  their  knees 
and  prepare  for  death,  as  they  should  be  killed  im- 
rnediately.  He  then  seized  Mr  Pentland,  and  dragged 
him  out  of  the  mill  by  force,  though  he  resisted  as 
much  as  he  could.  He  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
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and  fourteen  or  fifteen  more  immediately  met  with  the 
same  fate,  Andrew  Parrel  told  the  witness,  that  he 
must  know  where  there  were  arms  and  ammunition  in 
Enniscorthy,  and  that  he  should  be  saved  if  he  dls- 
— covered  where  they  were.  He  said  he  would  ; and  on 
goin^  there,  his  life  was  saved  by  a man  who  had  been 
malster  to  his  uncle.  He  saw  Parrel  distributing  gun- 
powder to  the  rebels.  He  believes  that  only  eight  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  the  windmill  escaped  death, 

Francis  Bradley  saw  Parrel  conducting  to  Vinegar- 
hill  Philip  Annesley,  a protestant,  who  desired  him 
to  take  his  watch  and  money,  and  give  them  to  his 
friends,  because  he  said  Fari'el  was  taking  him  to  be 
killed  ; but  witness  was  afraid  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. 

Henry  Whitney,  a protestant,  who  had  been  priso- 
ner in  the  windmill,  saw  Mr  Pentland  piked  to  death, 
and  he  believes  that  twenty- five  more  were  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time.  He  saw  their  bodies  lie  dead 
outside  of  the  windmill,  Mr  Pentland’s,  which  was 
naked  and  bloody,  lay  separate  from  the  rest. 

When  the  prisoners  were  desired  to  go  upon  their 
knees  and  prepare  for  death,  messrs.  Pentland  and 
Trocke  expostulated,  and  begged  they  might  be 
saved,  as  they  were  both  clergymen.  The  former  said 
he  was  a northern  man,  and  had  been  but  a short  time 
in  the  country.  He  then  offered  his  watch,  which  was 
taken  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Foley. 
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John  Gill,  a witness,  was  a prisoner  in  the  wind- 
mill, on  Whitsiin-Tuesdtiy.  The  party  who  conduct- 
ed him  into  it  said,  ‘‘  Captain  Farrel  (pointing  to 
Gill)  there  is  an  orangeman.*’  Gill  asked  Farrel  to 
save  his  life,  as  he  saw  him  much  in  the  esteem  of  the 
rebels.  He  asked  him  his  name.  He  answ^ered,  Gill. 
Farrel  replied,  that  is  a bad  name,  prepare  for  death, 
you  have  not  an  hour  to  live.  (Gill  was  a protestant 
name  in  the  county  of  Wexford.)  John  Gill  of  Mon- 
glass was  lying  dead  there.  A party  of  rebels,  with 
guns  and  pikes,  formed  a line  in  front  of  the  windmill 
door,  and  behind  them  there  were  some  men  on  horse- 
back, On  being  led  out,  he  addressed  the  rebels,  and 
asked  them,  if  they  would  put  a man  to  death  without 
a trial  ? Andrew  Martin,  the  executioner,  who  stood 
inside  the  line  with  a drawn  sword,  cried  out,  Damn 
your  soul,  do  you  come  here  to  preach  made  a stab 
at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  wrist.  Some  of  the 
rebels  desired  Martin  to  stop,  and  asked  Gill  how  he 
would  choose  to  die  ? He  replied,  as  a Christian.  A 
man  on  horseback  said,  are  you  a Christian  ? He  an- 
swered, that  he  believed  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  be  saved  through  him.  Martin 
then  said,  “ Oh  ! damnation  to  your  soul,  you  are  a 
Christian  in  your  own  way,”  and  directly  stabbed  him 
in  the  side.  He  then  fell  on  his  face,  and  was  stabbed 
in  the  back,  and  beat  on  the  head  with  some  heavy 
instrument.  He  still  continued  in  his  senses.  His 
brother  was  next  brought  out,  and  having  been  asked 
the  same  question,  boldly  answered  that  he  would  die 
a protestant;  on  which  he  was  instantly  put  to  death. 
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Witness  then  fainted,  and  continued  insensible  till  his 
wife  came  for  him  in  the  evening,  and  she  found  great 
difficulty  in  saving  him,  as  there  was  an  old  man  with 
a scythe  examining  the  bodies,  and  striking  it  on  the 
head  of  such  of  them  as  had  any  signs  of  life.  She 
took  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where,  finding  that 
he  had  some  appearance  of  life,  she  concealed  his  body. 
Next  morning  he  was  discovered  by  a party  of  rebels, 
where  he  was  saved  by  a man  who  was  to  have  married 
his  daughter.  About  half  a mile  from  the  hill,  he  was 
met  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  fired  at  him,  and  the 
ball  grazed  his  head  and  stunned  him.  His  wife,  at 
her  return,  found  him  again,  and  from  that  time  till 
Vinegar-hill  was  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  he  lay 
concealed  in  ditches  in  that  deplorable  state ; but  at 
last  recovered,  and  is  still  alive. 

John  Austin  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  to 
Enniscorthy  by  one  captain  West,  when  Farrel  was  on 
parade  with  some  rebels.  West  said,  Captain  Farrel, 
here  is  an  orangeman.’"  Farrel  ordered  him  to  a rebel 
guard-house,  where  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  loya- 
lists, and  swore  that  he  would  have  them  all  put  to 
death  the  next  night.  A Mr  Robinson  who  w'as  there, 
begged  that  Farrel  would  save  them.  Austin  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  a rebel.  John  Mooney  swore, 
he  saw  Farrel  head  a party  at  the  attack  of  Borris,  the 
seat  of  Mr  Kavenah.  That  after  it,  he  saw  him  sworn 
in  a captain,  on  which  father  Kearns,  the  priest,  kiss- 
ed him.  He  was  called  St  Ruth. 
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David  Ogden,  a witness,  swore,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Farrel  at  Mr  Wheeler’s  house,  wliere  he  had 
taken  refuge.  He  took  him  and  Mr  Wheeler,  to  con- 
duct them,  as  he  said,  to  Vinegar-hill  ; but  they  were 
released  by  one  M‘Lean,  who  threatened  to  go  to  the 
hill  and  discover  there,  that  Farrel,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Eiiniscorthy,  disguised  in  woman’s  clothes, 
was  robbing,  instead  of  fighting  the  king’s  army. 

No.  X. 

Coiinty  of  the  city  of  Dublin  The  examination  of 
to  ivit,  J corporal  Sheppard  of 

the  Royal  Irish  artillery,  who  being  duly  sworn  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  maketh  oath  and  saith.  That  he 
this  examinant,  when  on  his  march  with  a detachment 
of  militia  of  the  Meath  regiment  from  Duncannon 
Fort,  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  was  taken  prisoner  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last,  at  a place  called  the 
mountain  of  Forth  within  three  miles  of  Wexford 
aforesaid,  together  with  two  howitzers,  and  nine  pri- 
vates belonging  to  the  said  Royal  Irish  artillery,  by  a 
numerous  body  of  rebels,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
said  mountain.  Examinant  saith,  that  as  soon  as  the 
said  rebels  had  made  him  and  his  comrades  prisoners, 
they  were  going  to  put  them  to  death  ; but  that  pre- 
vious to  their  doing  so,  one  of  the  said  rebels  asked 
them  what  religion  they  were  of ; and  that  a private  of 
the  said  Royal  Irish  artillery,  whose  name  is  Patrick 
Dungannon,  replied,  that  they  were  all  Roman  calho- 
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licks,  though  examinant  saith,  that  he  and  five  more 
of  his  said  comrades  were  protestants.  Examinant 
saith,  he  is  convinced  in  his  mind,  that  tlie  said  rebels 
would  have  put  the  whole  of  said  party  instantly  to 
death,  but  that  they  believed  they  were  Roman  catho- 
licks.  Examinant  saith,  that  he  and  his  comrades 
were  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Wexford,  on  the  said 
thirtieth  of  May,  and  put  into  prison  ; but  that  he 
this  examinant  and  his  comrades  were  committed  to 
different  apartments.  Examinant  saith,  that  while  a 
prisoner  at  Wexford,  he  was  taken  out  into  a small 
square  in  the  gaol  to  be  shot,  and  that  on  being  placed 
against  a wall  in  said  square,  they  the  said  rebels  burn- 
ed priming  four  times  at  examinant  witli  a musket ; on 
which  father  John  Murphjq  a priest,  who  had  entered 
the  said  goal,  cried  out  aloud,  that  Im  this  examinant 
had  longer  to  live ; and  at  the  same  time,  the  said 
priest  said,  “ Let  the  heathen  go  back  to  prison,  and 
be  damned.”  Examinant  saith,  that  while  he  and  his 
comrades  were  in  prison,  the  rebel  guards  who  were 
placed  over  them,  frequently  attempted  to  break  open 
the  doors  of  the  place  where  they  were  confined,  with 
an  intent,  as  the  said  rebel  guards  declared,  to  mur- 
der examinant  arid  his  comrades,  having  often  declar- 
ed that  they  would  not  stand  as  guards  over  hereticks  ; 
and  that  the  officers  of  the  said  rebels  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  prevented  the  said  rebels  from  putting  them 
to  death.  Examinant  saith,  that  during  ten  days  that 
he  and  his  comrades^  were  confined  in  Wexford,  they 
received  no  other  food  but  potatoes  and  water  ; and  of 
which  they  got  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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Examinant  saith,  that  during  his  confinement,  the 
said  rebels  took  out  many  prisoners  to  execute  them  ; 
and  examinant  verily  believes  they  were  put  to  death, 
as  the  said  prisoners  never  returned  to  the  prison  ; and 
he  this  e.  ami  nan  t was  informed  that  they  had  been 
shot  or  put  to  death  with  pikes  in  the  Bull-ring,  or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  town.  Examinant  saith,  that 
he  and  his  comrades  were  asked  to  serve  in  the  rebel 
army  by  one  captain  Dixon,  and  by  one  Roche  the 
brother-in-law  of  said  Dixon,  who  wore  two  epaulettes^ 
and  passed  for  a rebel  general ; and  that  said  Dixon 
and  Roche  promised  examinant  and  his  comrades  com- 
missions in  the  rebel  army,  and  estates  in  some  time, 
if  they  would  serve  in  said  array.  Examinant  saith, 
that  he  and  his  comrades,  well  knowing  that  they  had 
no  other  way  of  making  their  escape  from  Wexford, 
complied  with  the  desire  of  said  Dixon,  and  the  said 
Roche.  Examinant  saith,  that  he,  and  three  of  his 
comrades  were  conducted  by  the  said  rebel  general 
Roche  to  the  rebel  camp  of  Gorey,  near  the  town  of 
Gorey,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  or  about  the 
eleventh  day  of  June  last,  where  examinant  found 
three  of  his  said  comrades  before  him  in  said  camp,  and 
some  soldiers  of  the  Meath  and  Antrim  regiments  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  Examinant  saith,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  said  rebels  marched 
from  the  said  camp  to  attack  the  town  of  Arklow, 
one  Murphy  a priest,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Arklow  that  day,  mounted  on  a car,  and  preached  a 
sermon  of  exhortation  to  the  said  rebels,  in  which  the 
said  Murphy  assured  the  said  rebels  that  they  were 
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fipjhting  in  the  cause  of  God  ; that  the  more  of  the  hea- 
thens (meaning  the  king’s  army)  they  would  kill,  the 
sooner  they  would  go  to  heaven ; and  that  if  any  of 
them  died  in  battle,  they  would  be  sure  of  immediate 
salvation  ; that  said  Murphy  took  some  bullets  out  of 
liis  pockets,  shewed  them  to  the  rebels,  and  assured 
them,  that  they  had  hit  him  at  the  battle  of  Gorey, 
in  different  parts  of  his  body  and  limbs,  and  that  they 
could  not  do  him  any  injury.  That  said  Murphy  said 
further  in  said  sermon,  that  he  would  take  the  gravel 
off  the  road  and  throw  it  at  the  hereticks,  and  that  he 
could  kill  them  with  it.  Examinant  saith,  tliat  ano- 
ther priest  of  the  name  of  Dixon  declared  to  the  rebel 
general  Roche,  that  they  would  take  the  town  of  Ark- 
low  in  half  an  hour  ; that  then  they  would  be  joined 
by  twenty  thousand  men  ; and  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  Wicklow,  and  from  thence  to  Dublin,  Exa- 
minant saith,  that  said  rebels  wherever  they  marched, 
put  to  death  such  protestants  as  fell  into  their  hands  ; 
saying  often  on  such  occasions,  that  the  kingdom  was 
their  owm,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  religion. 
Examinant  saith,  that  said  rebels  on  their  arrival  at 
Gorey  aforesaid,  and  just  after  the  battle  of  Arklow, 
put  many  protestants  to  death,  though  they  had  serv- 
ed with  the  said  rebels  in  said  battle  ; and  that  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  executing  one  Walker  a black- 
smith, some  of  said  rebels  pleaded  in  his  favour,  hav- 
ing said,  that  he  had  made  many  pikes,  and  fought 
well  with  them  ; but  that  father  John  Murphy  said, 
that  if  there  was  but  one  drop  of  protestant  blood  in  a 
family,  they  ought  to  put  that  family  to  death  ; and 
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that  said  Walker  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Exa- 
minant saith,  he  repaired  with  the  said  rebels  from 
Goiv  V)  to  a place,  to  the  best  of  examinant’s  recol- 
lection, called  Limbrick,  from  thence' to  Tinnehely, 
and  from  thence  to  Carnew,  and  Irom  thence  to  Yine- 
gar-hill ; and  that  said  rebels  in  their  march  from  Go- 
rey  to  Vinegar-hill  aforesaid,  killed  all  the  protestants 
they  could  get  into  their  custody.  Informant  saith, 
that  he  and  bis  comrades  made  their  escape  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Vinegar-hill  aforesaid. 

Akdrew  Sheppard. 

Swomheforeme^  this  7 th  of  September  ^ 1798. 

Thomas  Fleming,  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin* 

We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  ar- 
tillery, do  certify  that  Andrew  Sheppard,  a corporal 
in  the  said  corps,  is  a man  of  an  honest  fair  character, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  credited  on  his  oath.  September, 
fourteentlr,  1798» 

J.  Straton,  colonel  commandant,  lieutenant-general , 

Richard  Bettesworth,  colonel  commandant,  ma- 
jor-general, 

11.  Sneyd,  major.  Royal  Irish  artillery, 

John  Pratt,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  brevet, 

W.  Wright,  lie  itenant-colonel, 

J.  D.  Arabin,  lieutenant -coloneL 
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No.  XL  p.  238. 

GENERAL  Humbert’s  letter  to  the  bishop  of 

KILLALLA. 

Dover y October  26,  1798, 

My  Lord, 

Being  on  the  point  of  returning  to  France,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  testify  to  you  the  extraordinary 
esteem  with  which  your  conduct  has  always  inspired 
me.  Since  I have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  you,  I have  always  regretted  that  the 
chance  of  war,  and  my  duty  as  a military  officer,  have 
obliged  me,  in  carrying  the  scourge  of  war  into  your 
neighbourhood,  to  disturb  the  domestic  happiness 
which  you  enjoyed,  and  of  which  you  are  in  every  re- 
spect wmrthy.  Too  happy,  if  in  returning  into  nty 
country,  I can  flatter  myself  that  I have  acquired  any 
cla  m to  your  esteem.  Independently  of  other  reasons 
which  I have  for  loving  and  esteeming  you,  the  repre- 
sentation w'hich  citizen  Charost  gives  me  of  all  your 
good  offices  to  him  and  his  officers,  as  well  before  as 
after  the  redui’tion  of  Killalla,  will  demand  for  ever 
my  esteem  and  gratitude. 

I entreat  you,  my  lord,  to  accept  my  declaration 
of  it,  and  to  impart  it  to  your  worthy*  family. 

I am,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

“ My  lord, 

‘‘  your  most  humble  servant, 

Humbert.’* 
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An  account  of  the  sums  of  money  claimed  hy  the  suffering  loyalists  in 
the  different  counties  of  Ireland^  for  their  losses  sustamed  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  and  laid  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament  for  compensating  them. 


£. 

S. 

d. 

Aiitrini 

- 

- 

- 

17729 

3 

4i 

Carlow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24854 

14 

7 

Cavan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

16 

9 

Cork 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2501 

14 

111 

Clare 

- 

- 

- 

- 

856 

9 

111 

Down 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12129 

— 

8 

Dublin 

- 

- 

- 

25829 

16 

— 

a 

Galway 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4814 

3 

Kerry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

149 

4 

2| 

Kildare 

- 

- ■ 

- 

- 

97090 

2 

11 

Kilkenny 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27352 

8 

9l 

King's  county 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2461 

19 

7 

Idmerick 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

9 

6 

Londonderry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

19 

3 

Leitrim 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 

2316 

19 

i| 

Longford 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1046 

14 

io| 

Mayo 

- 

- 

* 

- 

120553 

4| 

Meath 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14597 

9 

.3| 

Queen’s  County 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1586 

9 

3| 

Roscommon 

- 

- 

- 
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19 

7 

Sligo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15769 

14 

9l 

Tipperary  - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1577 

9 

8 

Waterford  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1321 

18 

9 

Westmeath 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2308 

13 

4 

Wexfo  d 

- 

- 

- 

- 

515191 

8 

5 

Wicklow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130379 

17 

0 

Total 

£102. ’.315/ 
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